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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Jainism and Buddhism are very ancient Indian traditions that survived for many centuries and 
still a living tradition both as religion and philosophy. Even though they are portrayed by 
scholars as ‘anti-vedic’ and only in comparison and contrast to Vedic tradition, fresh efforts are 
yet to be made to authenticate them as independent sramanic traditions in par with brahmanic 
tradition. Jainism is often classified as a philosophy, a way of life, rather than a religion. It puts 
great emphasis on the practice of good life. Jainism teaches the path of self-reliance, self- 
discipline, and self-purification to realize the inherent potentialities of the human self. Jainism 
holds an integral view of life. One is to have a combination of right faith, right knowledge, and 
right conduct to tread the path of salvation. Jainism teaches us that attainment of liberation is 
possible through personal efforts. The message of Jainism is full of pragmatic optimism. It is a 
religion of self-help. The contribution of Jainism to Indian culture, spirituality, and philosophy is 
really immense. Non-absolutism of Jaina epistemology is commendable for its uniqueness and 
peculiarity. 


Buddhism is a non-theistic religion, and unlike other world religions. Buddhism is not a doctrine 
of revelation, although is it proper to call it a religion is yet to be addressed. Buddha avoided and 
negated the extremes and was not interested in speculative or theoretical analysis of phenomena, 
but he was concerned about finding out practical solutions to problems in life. Compassion, 
charity and love were the predominant characteristics of Buddhist tradition. The main 
philosophical notions based on the teachings of Gautama Buddha, give meaningful insights 
about reality and human existence. Buddha was primarily an ethical teacher rather than a 
philosopher. 


Unit 1 and 2 on the introduction to Jainism as a religion and philosophy briefly presents the 
basic tenets of Jainism. Jainism is one of the religious traditions of Indian subcontinent. 
According to its own traditions, the teachings of Jainism are eternal, and hence have no founder; 
however, the Jainism of this age can be traced back to Mahavira, a teacher of the sixth century 
BCE, a contemporary of the Buddha. A great generation of tirthankaras, acaryas, saints, and 
scholars belonged to this tradition. Jainism in its essence is the religion of heroic souls who are 
jinas or conquerors of their self. Jainism was also instrumental for a radical change in the social 
life of Indians. Jainism has the universal message of non-violence. Jainism is atheistic but does 
not deny the existence of gods as beings inside the cosmos. Jainism makes a distinction between 
Jivas and Ajivas. Although Jainism recognizes souls, it rejects the notion of an ultimate, 
universal soul. The philosophy of Jainism lays a strong foundation for the beliefs, practices of 
religion of Jainism. The ethics of Jainism deals with the three famous gems and the five great 
vows. 


The units 3 and 4 briefly deal with Buddhist religious sects and philosophical concepts. Buddha 
opposed to Vedic of worship, rituals, and religious ceremonies as interpreted by the Brahmins to 
suit their interest. The influence of the early Upanishads is clear in the teachings of Buddha. As a 
religious tradition, Mahayana Buddhism plays a great role. Bodhisattva, Buddha-hood, became a 
so religious in nature than ethical or philosophical. It developed its own canon of scripture, using 
much that was included in the Theravada canon, but adding other Mahayana Sutras, which 
contain the bases of their peculiar beliefs. We cannot make a sharp distinction between the 
philosophical, religious, and ethical notions of Buddhism. 


COURSE INTRODUCTION 


Reason and faith if done in isolation turned out to be at loggerheads always in the history of 
human thinking and existence. Philosophy without practice is mere intellectual enterprise and 
dry speculation. Ideologies coupled with critical thinking, if pursued without heart and devotion 
tend to become abstract, rigid and arrogant. On the other hand, religion without philosophy is 
blind. Mere beliefs in certain entities without much rational enquiry would end up only in 
promoting superstitious practices and thinking. Many thinkers tried to make bridges between 
these two, making religion as reasonable faith and philosophy to be considerably believable and 
trustworthy. Quest for reality - be it absolute, truth, God, supreme, divine - is at the heart of both 
religion and philosophy. Each religious tradition tries to justify its faith claims to be true by its 
own system of philosophical thinking. Sometimes, mere philosophical traditions, take for 
instance, Buddhism, are also made into religious tradition in course of time. Religion and 
philosophy are mutually supportive and dependent. The present course on world religions aims at 
presenting religious beliefs, customs and rituals together with the metaphysical, epistemological 
and ethical precepts and concepts of each of the major religious traditions in the world. We do 
not intend to enter into various philosophical issues of religion here as they would be the 
concerns of the course on Philosophy of Religion which the students would have an opportunity 
to learn in the second year. 


Block 1 elaborates on the Jaina and Buddhist religious and philosophical traditions. Both of them 
together with Carvaka tradition are grouped as heterodox system, anti-vedic, by Hindu orthodoxy 
and such notion has come to be imbibed into the writing of Indian philosophical and religious 
writings in the modern and contemporary world. Truly these two traditions are alternatives to the 
then existing Vedic Brahmanism and they taught that the Vedas and Upanishads, and hence the 
Brahman caste, had no authority. No wonder they received such a treatment of being termed as 
‘anti,’ ‘nastika.’ “unorthodoxy,” ‘atheistic,’ etc. Objectively Buddhism, Jainism belongs to the 
sramanic tradition, giving much importance to ethics and everyday life of people. 


Block 2 on Hinduism and Sikhism gives both the religious and philosophical tenets of these two 
religions of India. Hinduism forms India's religious and cultural system, encompassing a broad 
spectrum of philosophies ranging from pluralistic theism to absolute monism. It would be 
scholarly to call Hinduism as “plural religions of various traditions’, a “religion of religions.” 
Pluralism is the vein of Hindu tradition. ‘Ekam sat viprah bahuda vadanti’ — “Truth is one; 
people call it by many names’ (Rig Veda I, 164.46), explains it all. Sikhism as a very young 
religion of India has a rare blend of Hinduism and Islam, spiritual and material, brotherhood and 
egalitarianism. 


Block 3 speak on Judaism and Christianity. Judaism is a religion which believes that God is one, 
unique, and concerned for us and our actions. Judaism traces its origin to the people of ancient 
Israel and Judah, and their relationship with God, who is identified throughout Jewish tradition 
by ineffable name YHWH (Yahweh). Judaism considers God as the supreme reality that 
transcends everything. Christianity as a religion and philosophical faith has a strong root in 
Judaism. The medieval western thinkers have given a distinctive interpretation and feature to 
Christianity. Block 4 gives a details of Islamic religion and its philosophy. It also sufficiently 
deals with all other world religions like Zorastrianism, Taoism, Confucianism and Shintoism. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO JAINISM 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 


Jainism is one of the oldest religious traditions of the world. A great generation of tirthankaras, 
acaryas, saints, and scholars belonged to this tradition. In today's world, there is an assumption 
that religion loses its grip on humanity, but Jainism has lot to offer to negate this contention. The 
main objective of this paper is to achieve a complete understanding of this tradition. Jainism 
takes the path of self reliance, self discipline, and self purification to realize the inherent 
potentialities of the human self. It is also a focus on the history, and the sublime and dynamic 
religiosity of Jainism. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Jainism is one of the religions whose origin can be traced back to the twenty four teachers 
(tirthankaras - ones who establishes a path or ford), through whom their faith is believed to have 
been handed down. The term ‘jaina’ is derived from the term ‘jina’,and the term ‘jina’ is the 
common name for the supreme souls who are totally free from all feelings of attachment, 
aversion, etc. The etymological meaning of the word “jina” is conqueror. It is the common name 
given to the twenty four teachers (tirthankaras), because they have conquered all passions (raga 
and dvesa) and have attained liberation. Jainism in its essence is the religion of heroic souls who 
are jinas or conquerors of their self. The devotees of jina are called ‘jaina’, and the religion 
propounded by jina is called the ‘Jaina Religion.’ 


The first of these teachers was Rsabhadeva and the last was Vardhamana, also known as 
Mahavira (the Great Hero). He is said to have lived in the sixth century B.C. as a contemporary 
ofGautama Buddha. Mahavira is the successor of Parvanatha, who lived in the ninth century B.C. 
The contribution of Jainism to Indian culture, spirituality, and philosophy is really immense. It is 
a religion of praxis than of faith. Jainism is a sramanic religion. The word ‘Sramana’ means an 
ascetic or a monk. Thus asceticism and mysticism, meditation and contemplation, silence and 
solitude, practice of virtues like non-violence, renunciation, celibacy, self-control, etc. are 
distinguishing characteristics of this tradition. Jainism was also instrumental for a radical change 
in the social life of Indians. Jainism has the universal message of non-violence. 


1.2 ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF JAINISM 


The advent of Jainism in the sixthth century BC was expected, as many people were beginning to 
oppose the hierarchical organization and formalized ritualism of the Vedic religion. The failure 
of the Vedic religion to meet popular needs, the meaningless forms of sacrifices which did not 
provide release from samsara, and the merciless killing of animals in the sacrificial context 
forced the Jinas to provide the people with a new orientation and new interpretation. Their 
teachings laid primary emphasis on personal training, and taught that salvation is attainable to 
anyone willing to learn it. They stressed on personal effort and practice, not theoretical 
speculation, and proof of their validity was found in personal experience, not textual authority or 
logical argument. Jains hold the view that the Jaina religion is eternal and has been revealed 
again and again in the succeeding periods of the world by innumerable Tirthanakaras. It is 
believed that all the Tirthankaras reached moksa at the time of their death, as a result of their 
personal effort, they are regarded as “Gods” and are worshipped by the Jains. Jains believe that it 
is on the authority of the teachings of the omniscient liberated saints (Jinas or Tirthankaras) that 
we can have real knowledge about certain spiritual matters. The teachings and lives of the saints 
show the possibility and path to attain liberation. The twenty- third tirthankara, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira, was Parvanatha, and he preached the doctrine of love and ahimsa. He 
enjoined four vows, which are, (i) Not to destroy life (ahimsa) (ii) Not to lie (satya) (iii) Not to 
steal (asteya) and (iv) Not to own property (aparigraha). His great successor Mahavira added 
the fifth vow of chastity (brahmacarya). 


1.3 MAHAVIRA 


Mahavira was the twenty-fourth tirthankara. Jainism is closely associated with Vardhamana 
Mahavira, who lived from 540 to 468 B.C. and established the central doctrines of Jainism. He 
was born in Northern India, in the town of Vyshali, into a royal family. His father was 
Siddhartha Maharaja who ruled Kundapura, and his mother was Priyakarini. Vardhamana lived 
as a householder for thirty years. At the age of thirty he left his wife, child, and family and 
started a life of total renunciation and asceticism. Mahavira passed twelve years of his ascetic 
life with equanimity, performing hard and long penances, and enduring all afflictions and 
calamities with an undisturbed mind. At the end, the ascetic obtained omniscience; he became 
Jina, the victorious and Mahavira, the great hero. 


He realized his true self and attained omniscience by practising rigorous austerities and 
penances. He understood the nature of physical bondage and ways of achieving total liberation 
from bondage, and thus, liberation from rebirth and bodily existence. The ideal state of freedom 
can be achieved only through a radial ascetical life, the essence of which is total renunciation of 
all bodily comforts and all material objects. He says, “It is owing to attachment that a person 
commits violence, utters lies, commits theft, indulges in sex, and develops a yearning for 
unlimited hoarding.” (Bhakta-parijna). Modern Jains believe that his message is full of 
pragmatic optimism, self-reliance, self-discipline, and self-purification to develop the inherent 
and infinite potentialities of the human self. A glimpse into his life shows that he was an 
embodiment of non-violence and compassion. He taught five great vows and initiated many 
people into this way of life, established the four fold order, (monks, nuns, male lay-votaries and 
female votaries.) and emerged a teacher of many monks, a renowned preacher, and a founder of 
a new religion. Lord Mahavira passed the last thirty years of his life as the omniscient 


tirthankara. By the time of his death at the age of seventy- two, a large group of people 
embraced this new faith. Mahavira's close disciples led the movement after his death, and 
Jainism spread from the north-east of India to the north-west and even to the south, especially to 
the present day state of Karnataka. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Who is a tirthankara? Why are they called so? 


1.4 SACRED SCRIPTURES OF JAINISM 


There are various opinions with regard to the classification of Jaina texts. Fach of the main sects 
of Jainism recognizes its own body of sacred scriptures though many texts are common to all. 
Most of the ancient Jain texts are written in Prakrta (an early form of Sanskrit). According to 
their own tradition, the canon( as we know it today) was agreed upon almost a thousand years 
after the death of Mahavira, in the late fifth or early sixth century of the Christian era, at a 
Council held at Vallabhi in Gujarat, presided over by the famous monk Devarddhi 
Ksamasramana, who was called for the specific purpose of collecting and putting the sacred texts 
into written form. 


The general outline of the canon is as follows. It is divided into six sections and contains either 
forty-five or forty-six books. 


I. The twelve Angas or limbs. 

II. The twelve Upangas, or secondary limbs 
ITI. The ten Painnas, or ‘Scattered pieces’ 
IV. The six Cheya-Suttas 


V. Individual texts (two) 
VI. The four Mula-Suttas 


The Angas treat the life of the monks, are mostly made up of sermons on various themes of 
importance to the Jains. Ahimsa is a central feature, and often stressed upon. There is an Upanga 
(sub-section) for each of the Angas. They are of varied content, mainly dogmatic and 
mythological. The term Anga means - what comes out (from the mouth of the Lord). It is 
generally accepted that whatever Lord Mahavira taught after gaining omniscience, was compiled 
by his Ganadharas in twelve parts, the Sanskrit word for part being Anga. These twelve 
compilations are therefore called the twelve Angas and are collectively known as Dwadashangi. 
The foremost of these Angas is the Aacharang Sutra. Other well known Angas are Sutrakritang, 
Samavayang, Sthanang, and Vyakhya Pragnapti which is more popularly known as Bhagavati 
Sutra. Based on these Angas, the seers also compiled twelve auxiliary works that came to be 
known as Upangas. These twenty-four compilations should have been completed by the time of 
Jambuswami, who was the second successor of the religious order set up by Lord Mahavira, and 
was also the last omniscient of the current time cycle. The Painnas, or Scattered Pieces, deal 
with almost every topic of interest to the Jains, in both prose and verse. The fourth division of the 
canon corresponds roughly with the Vinaya-pitaka of the Pali Buddhist canon, and probably 
contains a great deal of quite ancient material. The most representative of this section is the 
Kalpa-Sutra which is supposed to have been written by the great Jain Bhadrabahu, the sixth head 
of the movement after Mahavira. 


Of the Mula-Sutras, the first which is Uttaradhyana-Sutra, is best known in the West, and is one 
of the most valuable books in the whole canon for an understanding of Jainism. It is partly poetic 
and partly prose. It contains sermons, proverbs, advice to students, counsel to monks and nuns, 
parables, dialogues, and ballads. The two individual texts, at times mentioned before and at 
times after the Mula-Sutras, are sometimes listed among the Scattered Pieces. They are not 
primarily religious in content though they do deal in part with religious subjects. They may be 
characterized rather as encyclopedias “dealing with everything that should be known by a Jain 
monk.” 


1.5 THE CONCEPT OF GOD 


Jainism does not believe in a personal God or a creator God. According to the Jaina 
philosophical works, the definition of God is as follows: God is that soul who has completely 
removed all the Karmas. The defining characteristic of Godhood is identical with that of 
liberation itself. To attain liberation is to attain Godhood. The term ‘Isvara’ can very well apply 
to the soul that has become powerful by attaining its perfectly pure nature constituted of four 
characteristics, which are , infinite knowledge, infinite vision, infinite power, and infinite bliss. 
By constant practice of spiritual discipline, spiritually right knowledge, and right conduct, the 
means of liberation gradually develop and ultimately attain perfection. And when they attain 
perfection, all the coverings get removed and all the bondages are cut off. As a result, the soul’s 
natural qualities get fully manifested. To attain this state is to attain Godhood. Though the Jains 
reject God as the creator of the world, they think it is necessary to meditate on and worship the 
liberated, perfect souls. Prayers are offered to them for guidance and inspiration. According to 
the Jain religion, worship is not for seeking mercy and pardon. Inspite of the absence of a 
creator-God, the religious spirit of the Jaina lacks neither in internal fervour nor in external 


ceremonial expressions. As the lay community increased in Jainism, there evolved also rituals 
and religious practices. 


1.6 THE CONCEPT OF SOUL 


The Jaina holds that every living and non-living being is gifted with souls. All souls are not 
equally conscious, but every soul has the potential to attain infinite consciousness, power, and 
happiness. The soul is inherently perfect. These qualities are inherent in the very nature of the 
soul. Each Jiva (soul) is eternally associated with Ajiva (non-sentient or non-conscious being) 
because of Karman. They are obstructed by karma, just as the natural light of the sun is hindered 
by clouds. By removing the karmas, a soul can remove bondage and regain its natural 
perfections. But what then are these obstacles and how do they come to rob the soul of its native 
perfections? The obstacles, the Jaina asserts, are constituted by matter-particles which infect the 
soul and overpower its nature qualities. In other words, the limitations that we find in any 
individual’s soul are due to the material body with which the soul has identified itself. The 
Karma or the sum of the past life of a soul - its past thought, speech, and activity - generates in it 
certain blind cravings and passions that seek satisfaction. Those cravings in a soul attract to it 
particular sorts of matter-particles and organize them into the body unconsciously desired. Jaina 
writers point out that bondage or the fall of the soul begins in thought. They therefore speak of 
two kinds of bondage: (1) internal or ideal bondage, that is to say, the soul’s bondage to bad 
disposition (bhava-bandha), and (2) its effect, which is material bondage, that is to say, the 
soul’s actual association with matter (dravya-bandha). But we should keep in mind that the soul, 
for the Jaina, is not devoid of extension, but co-extensive with the living body. The soul is the 
jiva, the living being; and in every part of the living body we find matter as well. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What is the concept of God in Jainism? 


1.7 JAINA ETHICS 


The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology is useful 
for the Jaina insofar as it guides him to right conduct. The goal of right conduct is salvation 
(moksa), which negatively means the removal of all bondage of the soul, and positively, the 
attainment of liberation. 


Twelve Vows: In the activities dealing with spiritual discipline for the layman, there occurs the 
exposition of twelve vows. They are: the gross vow of refraining from violence, the gross vow of 
refraining from telling lies, the gross vow of refraining from taking anything which is not given, 
the vow of refraining from sexual activities, the gross vow of limiting one’s possessions, the vow 
of limiting the area of acts that are not virtuous, the vow of limiting the quality of things that 
could be used once as also of things that could be used repeatedly, the vow to abstain from 
harmful activities that serve no useful purpose, the vow of remaining completely equanimous for 
a fixed period of time, the vow of reducing the limits of the area set forth in the sixth vow for a 
limited period of time, the vow of observing fast and living like a monk for certain days, and the 
vow of sharing things with deserving guests. 


Pancha Vrathas: Jaina writers are not unanimous about the necessity of all the above steps. 
Some of them select the first five, namely, the five great vows (Pancha Vrathas) as sufficient for 
the perfection of conduct. 


Ahimsa: Non-violence: Among the five, ahimsa is the most important vow. It is really a positive 
virtue based upon universal love and mercy towards all beings. Ahimsa is abstinence from all 
injury to life, life that exists not simply in the moving beings (trasa), but also in some non- 
moving ones (sthavara), such as plants and beings inhabiting the bodies of the earth. Abstinence 
from injury to life must be observed in thought, word, and deed —Mana, Vachana, and Kaya 
respectively. Hence the principle of Ahimsa — non-violence, naturally implies purity of thought, 
word, and deed. Thus, ahimsa vritha is binding to all members of the society, whether 
householder or ascetic. In the case of the householder, it is applicable with a limitation. In the 
case of ascetics, it is to be observed absolutely without any limitation. 


Satya or Truth: This vow is abstinence from falsehood. The vow of satya or truthfulness 
consists in speaking what is true, as well as what is pleasant and good. Truthfulness is not only 
speaking what is true, but speaking what is true as well as good and pleasant. It is also pointed 
out that for the perfect maintenance of this vow, one must conquer greed, fear and anger. 


Astheya or ‘Non-stealing’: This vow consists in not taking what is not given. This vow also 
includes abstinence from evil practices. The vow of asteya or ‘non-stealing’ is based on the idea 
of the sanctity of property. 


Brahmacharaya: The vow of brahmacharaya consists in abstaining from all forms of self- 
indulgence. This refers to purity of personal conduct in the matter of sex. This vow when applied 
to the ascetic implies absolute celibacy, since a saint who has renounced all possible connections 
with the outside world is expected to practise strict celibacy. For the complete maintenance of 
this vow, one mustdesist from all forms of self-indulgence — external and internal, subtle and 
gross, mundane and extra-mundane, direct and indirect. 


Aparigraha or Abstinence from all attachment: The vow of aparigraha consists in abstaining 
from all attachment to the senses — pleasant sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell. Attachment to 
the world’s objects means bondage to the world, and the force of this causes rebirth. Liberation is 
impossible without the withdrawal of attachment. In the case of the ascetic, he must practise non- 
possession strictly in thought, word, and deed. But in the case of the householder, such a 
complete renunciation will be meaningless. Since the householder is also expected to keep in 


mind the ultimate goal of life, which is the realization of the true self, he must also practise 
isolating himself, as far as possible, from attachment to external things. 


Right knowledge, faith, and conduct jointly bring about liberation consisting in fourfold 
perfection. When a person, through the harmonious development of these three, succeeds in 
overcoming the forces of all passions and karmas, old and new, the soul is freed from its 
bondage to matter and attains liberation. Being free from the obstacles of matter, the soul realizes 
its inherent potentiality. It attains the fourfold perfection, namely, infinite knowledge, infinite 
faith, infinite power, and infinite bliss. 


1.8 LIBERATION (MOKSA) 


If the bondage of the soul is its association with matter, liberation must mean the complete 
dissociation of the soul from matter. Liberation is the expulsion of matter from the soul. On 
account of the removal of the causes of bondage, as also on account of the dissociation of the 
bound karmas, there takes place the total and absolute dissociation of all karmas. This is 
liberation. In liberation the soul is totally and absolutely free from all karmas and consequently 
established in its pure and pristine state. All the miseries a soul experiences in the world are due 
to its desire for sensual pleasures. Afflictions due to desire for sensual pleasures are the only 
afflictions that we find in the world. The cause of passions, the afflictions for sensual pleasures, 
ultimately spring from our ignorance. Those who are afflicted with desires arising from delusion 
or nescience find pleasure in activities inspired by it. 


Our ignorance about the real nature of our souls and other things leads to anger, vanity, 
infatuation, and greed. Knowledge alone can remove ignorance. The Jainas, therefore, stress the 
necessity of right knowledge (samyag-jnana) or the knowledge of reality. Right knowledge can 
be obtained only by carefully studying the teachings of the omniscient tirthankaras or teachers 
who have already attained liberation and are therefore fit to lead others out of bondage. But 
before we feel inclined to study the teachings, we must have a general acquaintance with the 
essentials of their teachings and faith in those teachers. This sort of faith (called samyag- 
darshana) paves the way for right knowledge (samyag-jnana) and is therefore regarded as 
indispensable. But mere knowledge is of no use unless it is put to practice. Right conduct 
(samyak-caritra) is therefore regarded by the Jaina as the third indispensable condition of 
liberation. In right conduct, a man has to control his passions, his senses, his thought, speech, and 
action, in the light of right knowledge. Thus, in Jainism, liberation is attained only through the 
human body. 


Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct have therefore come to be known in Jaina ethics 
as the three gems (triranta). The path to liberation lies through right faith, right knowledge, and 
right conduct. Liberation is the joint effect of these three. Jaina philosophy does not accept the 
principle that after having attained absolute freedom a soul comes again into this world in the 
form of incarnation. 


Right Faith (samyag-darshana): Right faith is an attitude of respect (sraddha) towards truth. 
This faith may be innate and spontaneous in some, but for others it may be acquired by learning 
or culture. In short, right faith is the respect for truth. It should not be believed that the followers 
of Jainism have to blindly accept what is taught by the tirthankaras. The attitude of the Jaina is 
rationalistic rather than dogmatic. The initial faith is necessary and so is a reasonable attitude. 


This is because it is the minimum will to believe, without which no study can rationally begin. 
Starting with partial faith and studying further, if the beginner finds that the Jaina teachings are 
reasonable, he finds his faith increasing.. Perfect faith can result only from perfect knowledge. It 
is a cyclical process. 


Right Knowledge (samyag-jnana): Right knowledge consists in the detailed knowledge of all 
truths. It means the knowledge of the nature of the soul also as the means of spiritual welfare. In 
order to completely know the nature of the soul, it is necessary to know even the material karmic 
covering that affects it. All our miseries and distresses are due to our ignorance of the soul. In 
other words, right knowledge is the truth towards understanding about the distinction between 
Jiva and Ajiva. 


Right Conduct (samyak-caritra): Right conduct is refraining from wrong and performing what 
is right. The fruit of knowledge of reality is the refrainment from the vicious acts, and it alone is 
right conduct. The true meaning of “right conduct” is to make one's life pure, keeping it aloof 
from vices and moral defilements, and to help others strive for the good according to one's 
ability. Generally, right conduct is divided into two grades - right conduct for the mendicant and 
right conduct for the layman. Right conduct for the mendicant is called sadhu dharma and right 
conduct for the layman is called grahastha dharma. A man who performs acts beneficial to 
himself as well as to others is a sadhu (a saint, mendicant). He follows five major scale vows: 
refraining from violence, refraining from telling lies, refraining from taking anything that is not 
given, refraining from sexual activities and refraining from possessions and attachment for 
possessions. Those who are not qualified for the monastic discipline can make their lives fruitful 
by observing the spiritual discipline meant for laymen. 


1.9 JAIN SECTS 

Shortly after the death of Mahavira, the community split into several sects. There are two 
important Jain sects, the Svetambaras (wearers of white clothes) and the Digambaras (the 
naked). Their division was on the basis of nudity. The literal meaning of the word digambara is 
sky-clad and that of svetambara is white clad. These two sects are divided into a number of 
sects. The Digambara’s contend that perfection cannot be reached by anyone who wears 
clothing. The Digambara thinks that a man should abstain from food and possessions, including 
clothing, to become a saint. They also denied the eligibility of women for salvation. The 
Digambaras strictly maintain that there can be no salvation without nakedness. Since women 
cannot go without clothes, they are said to be incapable of salvation. The Digambaras believe 
that no original canonical text exists now. The Svetambaras still preserve a good number of 
original scriptures. They believe that having known that the true self consists in the freedom 
from passions, having realized the strength of the spiritual practice of non-attachment, and 
having understood the gradual order of undertaking the practice of the means of liberation, one 
can very well understand a monk’s acceptance of clothing. The only essential point is that when 
one attains the state of perfect non-attachment, one definitely attains liberation, irrespective of 
one’s being nude or not. Clothing is not an obstacle to salvation. It is attachment that acts as an 
obstacle to salvation. The Svetambaras also allow women to enter the monastic order under the 
assumption that they have a possibility of attaining Nirvana. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the three jewels in Jainism to attain liberation? 


1.10 LET US SUM UP 


In today's world, where religion is losing its grip on humanity, Jainism plays an important role. 
In spite of its small number of followers, it continues to inspire and influence many. In modern 
times, Jainism is undergoing a process of revival. This is partly due to the Western interest in this 
old religious tradition of India. Numerous scholarly works have been written on Jainism by 
Western authors as well as Indian Jains. Jainism holds an integral view of life. Either faith or 
only knowledge by itself cannot take us to the path of salvation. We should have a combination 
of right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct to tread the path of salvation. These constitute 
the three jewels of Jainism. Jainism teaches us that it is possible to attain liberation, and thereby 
one’s potentials, through personal efforts. The message of Jainism is full of pragmatic optimism. 
The core of the Jaina religion is its ethics. Jainism had exerted and still exerts immense influence 
on humanity. This is especially notable in their propagation and promotion of the ideal of non- 
violence. The religion of the Jaina is a religion of the strong and the brave. It is a religion of self- 
help. 


1.11 KEY WORDS 


Liberation (Moksa): The ultimate aim of any soul in Jainism is liberation from bondage and 
karmic matters. This can be achieved through one's own personal efforts. God has no role to play 
in liberation. The state of liberation is the state of Godhood: there one achieves the four infinite 
qualities. 


Ahimsa (non-violence): It is the key message of Jainism. The principle of non-violence (non - 
injury to life) in Jainism embraces not only human beings but also animals, birds, plants, 
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vegetables, and creatures on the earth, in the air, and water. It is the holy law of compassion 
extended to body, mind, and the speech of living beings. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit enumerates the philosophy behind the religion of Jainism. Jain philosophy deals 
extensively with its own perspective on metaphysics, epistemology and ethics. Like any other 
religion, Jainism also has its foundation in philosophical concepts. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 

Jainism is the name of one of the religious traditions that has its origin in the Indian 
subcontinent. According to its own traditions, the teachings of Jainism are eternal, and hence 
have no founder, however, the Jainism of this age can be traced back to Mahavira, a teacher of 
the sixth century BCE, a contemporary of the Buddha. Like those of the Buddha, Mahavira's 
doctrines were formulated as a reaction to and rejection of Brahmanism (a religion based on the 
Hindu scriptures, the Vedas and Upanishads) which was then taking shape. The Brahmans taught 
about the division of society into rigidly delineated castes, and a doctrine of reincarnation guided 
by karma or merit, brought about by the moral qualities of actions. Their schools of thought, 
since they respected the authority of the Vedas and Upanishads, were known as “orthodox 
darsanas’ (darsana literally means view). Jainism and Buddhism, along with a school of 
materialists called Carvaka, were regarded as the ‘unorthodox darsanas’, because they taught 
that the Vedas and Upanishads, and hence the Brahman caste, had no authority. Like Buddhism, 
Jainism belongs to the sramanic tradition. Buddhism and Jainism, together with materialism 
(Carvaka), are traditionally designated as unorthodox or heterodox systems because of their 
refusal to accept Vedic authority. 


The main teachings are that there is a sharp distinction between souls and matter; that souls are 
normally implicated through karma, in the painful round of reincarnation; and that through the 
practice of virtue, meditation, and great austerity the ultimate release of the soul is possible. 
Jainism is atheistic but does not deny the existence of gods as beings inside the cosmos. The 
word Jainism or jaina is derived from jina. The etymological meaning of the word jina is 
conqueror. It is the common name given to the twenty four teachers (tirthankaras), because they 
conquered all passions (raga and dvesa) and attained liberation. Jainism is often classified as a 


philosophy, a way of life, rather than a religion. In Jainism, religion is not different from the 
practice of the realization of our own essential nature. It puts great emphasis on the practice of 
good life. According to Jainism, the guiding principle of one's life should be: mitti me 
sarvabhuesu (May I have a friendly relation with all beings.) 


2.2 JAINISM 


Jainism makes a distinction between Jivas and Ajivas. Therefore, it is dualism. It is also 
pluralism in that it recognizes an infinite number of animate and inanimate substances. It is also 
metaphysical realism. They also hold that every atom has a soul but it is not Jiva, because they 
do not have sense organs. The soul is both permanent and changing. Based on extension, 
Jainism divides substance into two classes, those that are extended in space and those that are 
not. Although Jainism recognizes souls, it rejects the notion of an ultimate, universal soul. 


2.3 JAINA EPISTEMOLOGY 


In the Indian system, knowledge has been accounted as a path of liberation. In Jainism, 
knowledge is considered as one of the means to attain liberation. Jainism has a totally different 
view of knowledge. Knowledge is not something to be grasped and possessed by the soul, but is 
a state of the soul itself. Knowledge is the essence of the soul. The liberated soul alone knows all 
objects in all aspects. Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every soul which is able to 
manifest itself and other objects. Jainism propagates the theory of “The Doctrine of Relativity of 
Knowledge and Judgments.’ Jainism divides all knowledge into two classes, the mediate 
(paroksa) and the immediate (aparoksa). Mediate knowledge is any knowledge which the soul 
comes to have by the mediation of sense organs; any knowledge whose acquisition involves 
something other than the soul itself. On the other hand, immediate knowledge is that which the 
soul obtains without the intervention of the sense organs. The Jaina classification of knowledge 
is based on the manner of acquiring knowledge, rather than on the objects of knowledge. The 
basic difference between these two main types of knowledge rest on the way it is perceived; the 
former is cognized with the help of senses, while the latter is cognized without any help of the 
senses. 


Knowledge by direct perception, internal or external, which is regarded by many schools as 
immediate knowledge, is regarded as mediate by Jainism, since the sense and mind (things other 
than the soul itself) play a role in it. Sometimes Jainism speaks of such perceptual knowledge as 
relatively immediate and as distinct from absolutely immediate knowledge, which the soul has in 
virtue of that consciousness attained by freeing itself from all the karmic obstacles. We may call 
the absolutely immediate knowledge ‘supra-sensual, non-conceptual, non-perceptual, intuitive 
knowledge (kevala-jnana)’ (see Puligandha, 43). So, knowledge is not something external to be 
grasped and possessed by the soul, but is a state of the soul itself. Immediate knowledge is 
divided into Avadhi, Manahparyaya, and Kevala; and mediate knowledge into Mati and Shruta. 


Avadhi: Clairvoyance: When a person is partially freed from the influences of the karmas, he 
acquires the power of knowing objects which have forms, but are too distant, or minute, or 
obscure to be observed by the senses or mind. Such immediate knowledge is limited, and is 
therefore called avadhijnana. 


Manahparyaya: Telepathy: Manahparyaya is direct knowledge of the thoughts of others. When 
a person has overcome hatred, jealousy, etc. (which create obstacles that stand in the way of 


knowing other minds), he can have direct access to the present and past thoughts of others. This 
knowledge is called manah-paryaya (entering a mind). In both Avadhi and Manahparyaya, the 
soul has direct knowledge unaided by the senses or the mind. Hence they are called immediate, 
though limited. 


Kevala: Omniscience: When all karmas that obstruct knowledge are completely removed from 
the soul, there arises in it the absolute knowledge or omniscience. This is called Kevalajnana. It 
is unlimited and absolute knowledge. These three are extraordinary or extra-sensory perceptions 
which are immediate. But in addition to these, there are two kinds of ordinary knowledge 
possessed by an average person. They are called mati and sruta. 


Mati: Sensuous Cognition: Matijnana is known as sensory comprehension. Here, sense organs 
and the mind are the essential aid for cognition. Ordinarily, mati means any kind of knowledge 
which we can obtain through the senses or through manas. Jains give an account of the process 
by which mati takes place, in the following way. At first there is only a sensation, and it is not 
yet known what it means. This primary state of consciousness is called avagraha (sensation). 
Then arises query. This questioning state of the mind is called iha (speculation). Then comes a 
definite judgment. This is called avaya (removal of doubt). Then what is ascertained is retained 
in the mind. This is called dharana (retention). 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Write a short note on Jaina epistemology? 


Srutajnana: Sruta is knowledge obtained from authority. This is usually interpreted as 
knowledge obtained from what is heard from others. This includes all kinds of knowledge 
derived from spoken or written authority. As the understanding of any authority is dependent on 
the perception of sounds or written letters, sruta is said to be preceded by mati. These two kinds 


of ordinary knowledge (namely, mati and sruta), as well as the lowest kind of immediate 
extraordinary knowledge (namely, avadhi), are not absolutely free from chances of error. But the 
two higher kinds of immediate extra-sensory knowledge (manahparyaya and kevala) are never 
liable to any error. 


For ordinary purposes, knowledge may be again divided into two kinds -- Pramana or knowledge 
of a thing as it is, and Naya or knowledge of a thing in its relation. The Jains accept the general 
view that there are three pramanas, namely, perception, inference, and testimony. Naya means a 
standpoint of thought from which we make a statement about a thing. In all the systems of Indian 
philosophy, there is a clear cut distinction between ‘valid’ and ‘invalid’ knowledge. Valid 
knowledge always stands for that form of cognition which reveals reality in its true colour 
(yatharthyena) and leads us to successful activity in the light of it. The result of such valid 
knowledge is technically called prama. Invalid knowledge falls short in its grasp of reality and 
fails to lead us to successful activity, and the result of invalid knowledge is technically called 
aprama. The sources or methodology of valid knowledge has therefore been called pramana. 


Syadvada: The Jaina Theory of Judgment 


Every judgment that we pass in daily life about an object is therefore, true only in reference to 
the standpoint occupied and the aspect of the object considered. In view of these facts, the Jain 
insists that every judgment (naya) should be qualified by some word like “somehow” (syat, that 
is to say, in some respect), so that the limitation of this judgment and the possibility of other 
alternative judgments from other points of view may be always clearly borne in mind. The Jaina 
view that all our ordinary knowledge is necessarily partial, being always relative to some 
particular point of view and about particular aspects of objects, is known as syadvada, the 
doctrine of relativity of knowledge and judgements (syad : relative to some standpoint, vada : 
doctrine, theory, view). In terms of the seven-fold formula, they supported their view that every 
proposition is only conditional and no proposition can be either absolutely affirmed, or 
absolutely negated. In each case, Jainas qualify the assertion with (syat) “somehow”, or “in a 
certain sense”. The sevenfold classification of predications can be schematized as follows: 


Somehow a thing exists. 

Somehow a thing does not exist. 

Somehow a thing both exists and does not exist. 

Somehow a thing is indescribable. 

Somehow a thing exists and is indescribable. 

Somehow a thing does not exist and is indescribable. 

Somehow a thing both exists and does not exist and is indescribable. 

The truth conveyed by each of these predications is not the absolute truth but only a relative one, 
leaving room for the other alternative truths. In the first predication we choose to make a 
statement of affirmation about a pot (or some other thing) according to its “substance, place, 
time, and nature”. But since the pot does not exist in the form of another substance, place, time, 
or nature, the second negating statement can also be made. In the first two forms of predication 
we have come to the idea that the jar enjoys a somewhat existence and somewhat non-existence. 
By applying the method of succession to the first two categories we have the third predication. 
Possibly the jar exists and possibly the jar does not exist. In the fourth predication, 
inexpressibility (avaktavyata) is developed as a new category. The indescribability is due to the 
equal importance of existence and non-existence, simultaneously conceived in the one and the 
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same real. This can be enumerated with an example. A jar is black when raw and red when it is 
baked. But if we are asked what the real color of the jar is always or under all conditions, the 
only honest reply would be that the jar cannot be described under the condition of the question. 
The last three predications are the combination of indescribability with the first three. The 
doctrine of syadvada is often criticized as skeptical or agnostic. But it should be noted that a 
Jaina is not skeptic. It is not the uncertainty of a judgment, but its conditional or relative 
character that is emphasized in this particular doctrine. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What is Srutajnana? 


2.4 METAPHYSICS 


Jaina metaphysics is both realistic and pluralistic. It draws a sharp distinction between animate 
substances (jivas : souls) and inanimate substances (ajivas : non-souls). Jainism is basically 
dualistic. It is also pluralistic (anekantavada) in that it recognizes the existence of an infinite 
number of animate and inanimate substances, each possessing an infinite number of 
characteristics of its own. Since it teaches that the infinite number of substances exists 
independently of our perceptions or awareness of them, Jainism may also be described as 
epistemological and metaphysical realism (see, Puligandla, 37). The universe functions through 
the interaction of living souls and the five categories of non-living entities: ether (akasa), the 
means or condition of movement (dharma), the means or condition of rest (adharma), time 
(kala), and matter (pudgala). Souls are not only the property of animal and plant life, but also of 
entities such as stones, rocks, running water, and many other natural objects not looked upon as 
living by other sects. 


2.5 CONCEPT OF SUBSTANCE 


Jainas accept the common philosophical view of substance. But they point out that two types of 
characters are found in every substance, essential and accidental. The essential characters of 
substance remain as long as it remains the same. Without these the substance will cease to be 


what it is. But the accidental characters of substance will come and go; they succeed one another. 
Desire, pain, etc. are some of the accidental qualities and these accidental characters are 
possessed by the soul-substance. It is through such characters that a substance undergoes change 
or modification. The Jainas call an essential unchanging character guna, and an accidental one or 
changing character paryaya. So a substance is defined as one that possesses qualities or guna, as 
well as modes or paryaya. 


According to them the world is composed of different kinds of substances. Insofar as the 
essential characters of the ultimate substances are abiding, the world is permanent, and insofar as 
fiction, the world also changes. And they say that the change and permanence are both real. It 
should not be thought contradictory to say that a particular substance (or the universe as a whole) 
is both subject to change and free from it. Change is true of the substance in one respect (syat), 
whereas permanence is true in another respect (syat). The contradiction vanishes when we 
remember that each prediction is relative and not absolute, as taught by syadvada. 


Reality consists of three factors: permanence, origination, and decay. In substance there is 
unchanging essence and therefore it is permanent. There are again the origin and a decay of its 
changing modes (paryaya). Hence all the three elements that characterize are there in a 
substance. They say that casual efficiency cannot be a mark of reality as the Buddha thinks. And 
they also denied Buddha’s theory of momentariness, and against the one-sided theory of 
momentariness the Jainas also adduce the following arguments. 1) If everything is momentary, 
the soul also would be so and then we could not explain memory, recognition, the immediate 
feeling of personal identity, etc. 2) Liberation would then be meaningless, because there would 
be no permanent soul to be liberated. 3) No moral life would be possible then, because a 
momentary person cannot attempt to attain any end. 4) Consequently there would be no moral 
law; the consequences of one’s own action would be lost to him and the consequences of another 
person's action would befall him. 5) Neither perception nor inference reveals the existence of 
anything in the world in which there is only change and no element of continuity. 


2.6 CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSTANCES 


The classification of substances, according to a Jaina, is into the extended and the non-extended. 
There is only one substance, namely, time or kala, which is devoid of extension. All other 
substances possess extension. They are called by the general name astikaya, because every 
substance of this kind exists (asti) like a body (kaya), possessing extension. Substances 
possessing extension are subdivided into two kinds, namely, the living (jiva) and the non-living 
(ajiva). For the living, the Jainas accept the common philosophical view of substance. But they 
point out that two types of characteristics are found in every substance, essential and accidental. 
The essential characters of a substance remain as long as it remains the same. Without these the 
substance will cease to be what it is. But the accidental characters of substance will come and go; 
they succeed one another. Desire, pain, etc. are some of the accidental qualities and these 
accidental characters are possessed by the soul-substance. It is through such characters that a 
substance undergoes change or modification. The Jainas call an essential unchanging character, 
guna, and an accidental changing character, paryaya. So a substance is defined as one that 
possesses qualities or guna, as well as modes or paryaya. 


Substances possessing extension are subdivided into two kinds, namely the living (jiva) and the 
non-living (ajiva). Substances (jiva) are identical with souls or spirits. The souls can again be 


classified into those that are emancipated or perfect (muktha) and those that are in bondage 
(baddha). The souls in bondage are again two kinds; those that are capable of movement (trasa) 
and those that are immobile (sthavara). The immobile living substances have the most imperfect 
kinds of bodies. They live in the five kinds of bodies made of earth, water, fire, air, or plants, 
respectively. They have only the sense of touch and so possess tactile consciousness. The mobile 
living substances have bodies of different degrees of perfection and variously possess two, three, 
four, or five senses. Non-living substances possessing extension are dharma, adharma, akasa, 
and pudgala. 


2.7 THE SOUL OR JIVA 


Jiva or soul is a conscious substance. Consciousness is the essence of the soul. It is always 
present in the soul, though its nature and degree may vary. Souls may be theoretically arranged 
in a continuous series, according to the degrees of consciousness. At the highest end of the scale 
would be perfect souls that have overcome all karmas and attained omniscience. At the lowest 
end would stand the most imperfect souls which inhabit bodies of earth, water, fire, air, or 
vegetable. In them, life and consciousness appear to be absent. But really, even here, 
consciousness of a tactile kind is present; it is just that the consciousness is in a dormant form 
owing to the over powering influence of karma- obstacles. These souls have two to five senses, 
like worms, ants, bees, and men. 


It is the soul that knows things, performs activities, enjoys pleasures, suffers pains, and illumines 
itself and other objects. The soul is eternal, but it also undergoes a change of states. It is different 
from the body and its existence is directly proved by its consciousness of itself. Like a light it 
illuminates or renders conscious the entire body in which it lives. Though it has no form (murti) 
it acquires the size and form of the body wherein it lives. It is in this sense that a jiva is said to 
occupy space or possess extension. The jiva is not infinite but co-extensive with the body, as it 
can immediately know objects only within the body. Consciousness is not present everywhere 
but only in the body. 


The soul is naturally bright, all-knowing, and blissful. There are an infinite number of souls in 
the universe, all fundamentally equal, but differing owing to the adherence of matter in a fine 
atomic form. This subtle matter, quite invisible to the human eye, is karma - the immaterial 
clouded over by karmic matter - and thus acquires first a spiritual and then a material body. The 
obfuscation of the soul is compared to the gradual clouding of a bright oily surface by dust. 
Karma adheres to the soul as result of activity. Any and every activity induces karma of some 
kind, but deeds of a cruel and a selfish nature induce more dangerous karma than others. The 
karma already acquired leads to the acquisition of further karma, and thus the cycle of 
transmigration continues indefinitely. 


On these premises, transmigration can only be escaped by dispelling the karma already adhering 
to the soul and by ensuring that no more is acquired. This is a slow and difficult process and it is 
believed that many souls will never succeed in accomplishing it, but will continue to 
transmigrate for all eternity. The annihilation (nirjara) of karma comes about through penance, 
and the prevention (samvara) of the influx (asrava) and fixation (bandha) of karma in the soul is 
ensured by carefully disciplined conduct, as a result of which it does not enter in dangerous 
quantities and is dispersed immediately. When the soul has finally set itself free, it raises at once 
to the top the universe, above the highest heaven where it remains in inactive omniscient bliss 


through all eternity. This, for the Jaina, is Nirvana. The soul has two important characteristics. 
They are: 1) the soul does not fill space like matter and 2) the soul is present in space like light. 


2.8 THE INANIMATE SUBSTANCES OR AJIVA 


The physical world in which souls live is constituted by the material bodies that the souls occupy 
and the other material objects that form their environment. But in addition to these material 
substances, there are space, time, and the conditions of motion and rest, without which the world 
and its events cannot be fully explained. Following are the different substances: 


Matter or Pudgala: Matter, in Jaina philosophy, is called pudgala, which means “that which is 
liable to integration and disintegration’. Material substances can combine together to form larger 
and larger wholes and can also break up into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest parts of 
matter which cannot be further divided, being part less, are called atoms (anu). Two or more 
such atoms may combine together to form compounds (sanghata or skandha). Our bodies and 
the objects of nature are such compounds of material atoms. Mind (manas), speech and breath 
are also the products of matter. A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four qualities - 
touch, taste, smell, and color. These qualities are possessed by atoms and also by their products, 
the compounds. The Jaina points out that sound is not an original quality like these four, and 
they say that sound along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, disunion, fineness, 
grossness, and shape is produced later by the accidental modifications of matter. 


Space or Akasa: The function of space is to afford room for the existence of all extended 
substances. Soul, matter, dharma, and adharma, all exist in space. Space is a formless entity 
where other categories can exist and function. Space has loka and aloka. Loka is the material 
universe which has three levels: the underworld or hell (adholoka) where the wicked souls live, 
the terrestrial level in the middle (urdhvaloka), and aloka or the empty non-world which 
demarcates the end of the universe. The liberated state is above all these three levels. It is the 
siddhaloka, and is the ultimate goal of our existence. This world is supposed to be in the shape of 
a bowl. 


Time or Kala: Time is eternal and formless. As in Hinduism, Jainism too believes that time is 
cyclical. Time is first of all conceived as the sequence of events in the past, present, and future. 
Secondly, it is conceived in a wide context as cosmological, which is like a wheel’s twelve 
spokes representing twelve ages. Six of them are the ascending part of the cycle or wheel 
(utsarpini), and six are the descending part of the same (avasarpum). Time is the necessary 
condition of duration, change, motion, newness, and oldness. Like space, time is also inferred 
though not perceived. It is inferred as the condition without which substances could not have the 
characters just mentioned; though it is true that time alone cannot cause a thing to have the 
characters. Without time a thing cannot endure or continue to exist; duration implies moments of 
time in which existence is prolonged. Modification or change of states also cannot be conceived 
without time. And lastly, the distinction between the old and the new cannot be explained 
without time. These are, therefore, the grounds on which the existence of time can be inferred. 


Time is not extended in space. It is not regarded as an astikaya, which means that time is one 
indivisible substance. One and the same time is present everywhere in the world. Unlike all other 
substances called astikayas, time is devoid of extension in space. The Jaina sometimes 
distinguishes between real time (paramarthika) and empirical or conventional time (vyavharika) 
which is the mark of real time. It is the latter (samaya) which is conventionally divided into 


moments, hours, etc., and is limited by a beginning and an end. But real time is formless and 
eternal. By imposing conventional limitations and distinctions on real time, empirical time is 
produced. 


Dharma and Adharma: As karma has a specific and unique meaning in Jainism, so too does it 
propose a unique meaning for dharma and adharma. Dharma is motion and adharma is rest, or 
dharma is action and adharma is inaction. Mobility and immobility, motion and rest, are the 
grounds of such inference. The movement of a soul or a material thing requires some auxiliary 
condition in itself, without which its motion is not possible. Such a condition is the substance 
called dharma. Dharma can only favor or help the motion of moving objects, it cannot make a 
non-moving object move, just as in contrary, it is the substance that helps the restful states or 
immobility of objects, just as the shade of a tree helps a traveler to rest, or the earth supports 
things that rest on it. It cannot, however, arrest the movement of any moving object. Dharma and 
adharma, though they are opposed, are also similar insofar as both are eternal, formless, non- 
moving, and both pervade the entire world-space (lokakasa). As conditions of motion and rest, 
both are here is these technical senses, and not in their ordinary moral senses. Space, time, 
dharma, and adharma are remote and passive instrumental conditions. Relative character is 
emphasized in this particular doctrine. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What do you mean by the concept of substance? Write the classifications of substance? 


2.9 LET US SUM UP 


The philosophy of Jainism lays a strong foundation for the beliefs, practices ,and generally, the 
religion of Jainism. The metaphysics of Jain philosophy deals with the fundamental distinction 
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between the living and non-living beings. The epistemology of Jainism is non-absolutistic and is 
with the specific logic of syadvada. The ethics of Jainism deals with the three famous gems and 
the five great vows. 


2.10 KEY WORDS 

kevala-jnana: Intuitive knowledge, Avadhi: Clairvoyance, Manahparyaya Telepathy, Kevala : 
Omniscience, Mati : Sensous Cognition, Sruta : knowledge obtained from authority, syad : 
relative to some standpoint, vada : doctrine or theory or view, ether : akasa, matter: pudgala, 
possesses qualities : guna, modes : paryaya, emancipated : perfect : muktha, bondage :baddha, 
capable of movement : trasa, immobile :sthavara, annihilation : nirjara, 
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3.1 OBJECTIVES 


Buddhism is not what we call a ‘top-down religion’, one in which a deity reveals religious and 
spiritual truths to humanity. It is a ‘bottom-up religion’ created by humans as an attempt to 
express spiritual concepts. Buddhism does not deny the existence of gods or of other worlds, and 
indeed the devotional practices of many Buddhist traditions involve the veneration and 
invocation of special beings. Buddhism is a non-theistic religion, and unlike other world 
religions, Buddhism is not a doctrine of revelation. The Buddha did not claim to be the bearer of 
a message from high. He made it clear that whatever he taught, he had discovered for himself 
through his own efforts. 


3.2 INTRODUCTION 


Buddhism originated as an alternative tradition to the excessive importance given to rituals and 
sacrifices in Vedic tradition. It was also a reaction to the gross neglect of the social problems of 
the time, as well as a revolt against the hegemony of the Brahmins in the society. 


The main causes for the emergence of Buddhism are: 

Social: A Brahmin centered, caste based, hierarchical set up was prevalent in the society. The 
authority to interpret the scriptures was vested with the Brahmin. Temples, which were the 
centres of social life, were controlled by them. Laws of pollution were strictly imposed upon the 
people of the lower caste. Tribes and Dravidians were out of the caste structure. 

Economic: Agriculture and cattle rearing were the main source of wealth and livelihood for the 
people. Brahmins found out ways and means to exploit the lower sections in the society. Kings 
were made to perform yagas, yajnas, and digvijayas through which the Brahmins benefited a lot. 
The ordinary people had to contribute a major portion of their income to the kings, Brahmins, 
and temples. 

Religious: Mode of worship, rituals, and religious ceremonies were interpreted by the Brahmins 
to suit their interest. The Vedas, Aranyakas, Mimamsas and Upanishads were written to 
perpetuate the hegemony of the Brahmins. Metaphysical speculations were at their zenith, which 
was the prerogative of the educated class. Exploitation by the higher castes and the suffering of 
the ordinary people continued unabated. 


It was a time of two extremes: the Vedic, Upanisadic belief in the Absolute supported by 
sacrifices, rituals (yajnas) and the materialistic philosophy of the Charvaka. Buddha avoided and 
negated the extremes, and at the same time integrated the positive elements of these two systems. 
He negated the existence of the soul and the Absolute, but he accepted the belief in the law of 
karma and the possibility of attaining liberation. His main concern was the welfare of the 
ordinary people. Though Buddha himself wrote nothing, the early writings were in the Pali and 
Sanskrit languages. Buddhist scripture is known as Tripitaka (Sanskrit) or Tipitaka (Pali), Three 
Baskets or Three Traditions. They are vinaya (Disciple), Sutta (Discourse), and Abhidhamma 
(Doctrinal Elaboration). Buddha was not interested in speculative or theoretical analysis of 
phenomena, but he was concerned about finding out practical solutions to problems in life. The 
influence of the early Upanishads is clear in the teachings of Buddha. Compassion and love were 
the predominant characteristics of Buddha. Charity was the basis of the Buddhist religion. 
Buddhist spirituality has four stages ahimsa (not harming), maitre (loving kindness), dana 
(giving), and karuna (compassion). 


3.2 LIFE OF BUDDHA 


Gautama or Siddhartha (566-486 B.C), who later came to be known as the Buddha or 'The 
Enlightened One', was born into a wealthy Kshatriya family, in Lumbini, at the foothills of 
Nepal. Gautama's father Shudhodana, a Kshatriya of the Sakya clan, was the king of Kapilavastu 
(present day Nepal), and his mother was Mahamaya. She had a dream, while on her way to her 
parents” home, that a white elephant entered her womb, and later Gautama was born at Lumbini. 
A white elephant is an important symbol for Buddhists even today. On the fifth day of the child's 
birth, 108 Brahmins were invited for the naming ceremony, and he was given the name 
Siddhartha (Siddha- achieved, artha- goal, one who achieved his goal). Many predicted that 
Siddhartha would become either a great king or a great sage. On the seventh day his mother died, 
and his father married his mother's sister, named Mahaprajapati Gautami. She brought up 
Siddhartha with love and affection. Gradually, he was called after his step-mother, 
‘Gautamiputra’ (son of Gautami) or ‘Gautama’ (go-cow/bull, tema-the best; the best cow or 
bull). The child was delicately nurtured and brought up in palatial luxury. At the age of sixteen, 
Siddhartha married his cousin, Yasodhara. 


At the age of twenty nine, while he was travelling out of the palace, he had four encounters 
which left a lasting impact on him. He saw an old decrepit man, a sick man, a corpse in a funeral 
procession, and a peaceful and serene ascetic wandering alone. The first three sights disturbed 
him, whereas the fourth one gave him hope and peace. After a son, named Rahula (meaning rope 
or fetter) was born to him, one night he left home and wandered around for many years. He 
studied yoga and meditation from two hermits - Udraka Ramaputhra and Alara Kalama. For 
some time he practised severe asceticism, but soon realized that it did not help him. Finally, he 
sat down at the bottom of the Bodhi tree. At the age of 35, during meditation under the Bodhi 
tree (the tree of wisdom), on the bank of the river Neranjara at Bodh-Gaya (near Gaya in modern 
Bihar), Gotama (Gautama) attained Enlightenment. In the beginning, he was reluctant to share 
his experiences with any one for fear of being misunderstood. Gradually, he changed his mind 
and delivered his first sermon to a group of five ascetics (who were old colleagues) in the Deer 
Park at Lsipatana, near Varanasi. After this, he taught all kinds of people till the end of his life, 
irrespective of their caste, religion, or status in society. After preaching and teaching for many 
years, Buddha attained Nirvana at the age of eighty at Kushinagara in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 


Buddha was the only religious founder who did not make any super natural claim. He was simple 
and humane. Whatever he achieved could be attained by any human person. Every person has 
the inner potency to become an enlightened one, through constant meditation and a disciplined 
life. He founded the religion of Buddhism after he attained true wisdom under the Bodhi tree at 
Bodhgaya. In his first public address at the Sarnath Deer Park in Benares, Buddha spoke of the 
four noble truths, which are, (i) the world is full of suffering (ii) suffering is caused by desire (iii) 
suffering can be removed (iv) in order to remove suffering one has to overcome desire. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What was the main reason for the establishment of Buddhism? 


3.3 FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


The Buddha was least interested in metaphysical discourses or dogmas. He was concerned about 
ethical living, applicable to all sections of people - kings, princes, Brahmans, people of low 
caste, masters, servants, monks, ordinary people, etc. He taught about the nobility of a religion. 
The four Noble Truths are the essence of the Buddha's teachings, which he explained in his first 
sermon to his old colleagues at Isipattana. These noble truths are explained in detail later, in 
other early Buddhist scriptures. 

1. Dukkha: there is “Suffering” in the world. 

2. Samudaya: the arising or origin of “Suffering”. 

3. Nirodha: the cessation of “Suffering”. 

4. Magga: there is a path leading to the end of “Suffering”. 


The First Noble Truth: Dukkha 

The term Dukkha, usually translated as “suffering”, does not communicate the full implication of 
the word as used in the Buddhist scriptures. Because of the misleading and unsatisfactory 
translation of the term, many people consider Buddhism as pessimistic. But in fact, Buddhism 


objectively regards a world of reality (yathabhutam), and suggests ways and means to attain 
peace, happiness, and tranquility. The word dukkha has a deeper meaning like ‘imperfection’, 
‘impermanence’, and ‘emptiness’, in addition to the ordinary meanings of suffering, pain, 
sorrow, misery, etc. Though the Buddha presented dukkha as one of the four noble truths, he did 
not negate happiness in life. He accepted both material and spiritual happiness. Three factors are 
important with regard to life and enjoyment of sense pleasures, they are attraction or attachment, 
dissatisfaction, and freedom or liberation. Desire is the cause of suffering, desire leads to the 
means for satisfaction, and satisfaction leads to pleasure or pain, and disappointment. The cycle 
of birth and death is a necessary outcome of desire. The concept of dukkha can be understood 
from three aspects: 

1. dukkha as ordinary suffering (dukkha-dukkha): birth, sickness, old age, death, 
separation from the beloved, grief, distress, etc., 

2. dukkha as produced by change (viparinama-dukkha): vicissitudes in life, a happy or a 
pleasant feeling that will change sooner or later and then produces pain, suffering or 
unhappiness. 

3. dukkha as conditioned states (samkhara-dukkha): A being or an individual has five 
aggregates of attachments. 


The five aggregates are the following: a) The aggregates of matter (rupakkhandha) are the first 
aggregate. The four basic elements of the universe, their derivates, the sense organs and their 
corresponding objects in the external world are included in the aggregate matter. b) The second 
one is the aggregate of sensations (vedanakkhandha) and is six in number. The sensation we 
obtain through our senses and mind are included in this category. In Buddhism, unlike in other 
traditions, the mind is considered as a sense faculty or organ and not as spirit. c) The third one is 
aggregate of perceptions (sannakkhandha) and is six in number in relation to the six internal 
faculties. d) The fourth one is the aggregate of mental formations (sankharakkhandha) which 
include all volitional activities, both good and bad. e) The fifth is the aggregate of consciousness 
(vinnanakkhanda), based on the six internal faculties and their corresponding objects in the 
world. Consciousness is not spirit in Buddhist philosophy. These five aggregates together 
constitute the being, there is no other realist behind these aggregates to experience dukkha. 
Though the first noble truth is dukkha, statues of the Buddha always present a serene, calm, 
compassionate, and smiling face. 


The Second Noble Truth, Samudaya: The Arising Of Dukkha 

The oft repeated explanation of the second noble truth is: “It is “thirst? which produces re- 
existence and re-becoming, and which is bound with passionate greed. It finds fresh delight, now 
here and now there, namely, 1. Thirst for sense-pleasures, 2. Thirst for existence and becoming 
and 3. Thirst for non-existence. The ‘thirst’, desire, or craving manifested in different forms in 
human life give rise to suffering and continuity of life. But desire, though the immediate and all- 
pervading cause, cannot be considered as the first cause, because everything is relative and inter- 
dependent. ‘Thirst’ (tanha) depends on sensation, and sensation depends on contract for its 
origination; hence it is a circle that goes on and on, which is known as ‘dependent origination’ 
(paticca-sammupaada). Most of the economic, political, social, and ethnic problems are rooted 
in the interest of a person or a group or a nation. 


The Theory of Karma 


Thirst as a cause for re-existence, and re-becoming is closely connected with the theory of 
Karma and rebirth. Four factors are involved in the existence and continuity of being. They are, 
i) ordinary material food, ii) contact of the sense organs with the external world, iii) 
consciousness, and iv) mental volition or will. Mental volition is karma; it is the root cause of 
existence. Mental volition (centan) is the desire to love, to re-exist, to continue, to become more 
and more. This comes under one of the five aggregates which are called mental formations. Both, 
the case of the arising of dukkha as well as the destruction of dukkha, are within us. Whatever 
has the nature of arising within dukkha has the nature of cessation within. 


There is a basic difference between the kamma (Pali) and karma (Sanskrit) as generally 
understood in Buddhist tradition. The theory of karma in Buddhist philosophy means ‘volitional 
action’; it means neither the action nor the result of the action. Volitional acts can be good or 
bad. Thirst, volition, or karma produces either good or bad effects; the result of these actions is 
to continue in the good or bad direction within the cycle of continuity (samsara). The result of 
the action will continue to manifest in the life after death. But an Arhant is free from impurities 
and defilements, thus he/she has no rebirth. 


Volition, thirst, or the desire to exist, to continue, to be reborn is a tremendous force in each 
living being. A human person is a combination of the five aggregates, which is a combination of 
physical and mental energies. These energies arise, decay, and die in a person each moment. 
These energies once produced will continue in a series, even after death. Buddhists do not 
believe in a permanent substance like a soul, which takes a new life after death. But the 
volitional actions give rise to energy which will give rise to another act, and so it goes on and on. 
As long as there is the ‘thirst’ to exist, the cycle of continuity (samsara) continues. 


The Third Noble Truth: Nirodha, ‘The Cessation of Dukkha’ 

There is emancipation or liberation from suffering, which is known as the third noble truth 
(dukkhanirodha ariyasacca.) Liberation is popularly known as Nirvana (in Pali- Nibbana). 
Nirvana is the total ‘extinction of thirst’. How can we understand Nirvana? Nirvana is the 
absolute, supra-mundane experience; hence language is not sufficient to explain it. Like the neti, 
neti approach in Advaita Vedanta, Nirvana is also explained in negative terms like, Tanhakkhaya 
or extinction of thirst, Asamkhata or uncompounded or unconditioned, Viraga or absence of 
desire, Nirodha or cessation, Nibbana or blowing out or extinction. 


The cessation of continuity and becoming is Nibbana. Extinction of the ‘thirst’ does not mean 
self-annihilation, because there is no self in Buddhism. Nibbana is the annihilation of the false 
idea of the self; it is the annihilation of ignorance (avijja). Nibbana is not a negative experience 
but is the ‘absolute truth’, which is beyond duality and relativity. Truth is that nothing is 
permanent; everything is dependent on the other. The realization of this is ‘to see things as they 
are’ (yathabhatam). Once the wisdom dawns, the continuity of samsara is broken and the mental 
formulations are no more capable of producing any more illusions. Nirvana can be attained 
during one’s life time itself, one need not die. Nirvana is the highest state of experience one can 
attain; it is ‘happiness without sensation’. 


The Fourth Noble Truth: Magga - The Path 


This is also known as the “middle path” because it avoids the extremes - happiness through sense 
pleasures and happiness through severe asceticism. The entire teaching of Buddha can be 
summarized into the eight fold noble path. They are the following: a) right understanding, b) 
right attitude of mind, c) right speech, d) right action, e) right conduct, f) right effort, g) right 
attention, and h) right meditation. The eight divisions will help a person to grow in ethical 
conduct (sila), mental discipline (samadhi), and wisdom (panna). Ethical conduct consists of 
right speech, right action, and right livelihood. Similarly right effort, right mindfulness, and right 
concentration form mental discipline. Compassion (karuna) and wisdom are the two essential 
factors for a person to be perfect. Wisdom is the quality of the mind or intellect, while 
compassion is the quality of the heart. An integrated development of the two aspects will enable 
a person to understand things as they are. Understanding, in Buddhism, is of two kinds. They are, 
grasping a thing based on the given data, which is called “knowing accordingly” (anubodha), and 
seeing a thing in its true nature, which is called penetration (patvedha). Everyone who follows 
these can be liberated from the bondage of matter and suffering. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Write a short note on the four noble truths. 


3.4 THE DOCTRINE OF NO SOUL (ANATTA) 

Most of the religions pre-suppose the existence of a soul. Buddhism is unique in denying the 
existence of a soul or atman. The ideal of ego or self is with the aim of self protection and self 
preservation. These are basically selfish desires. The concept of anatta is closely connected with 


the doctrine of the five aggregates and dependent origination. The concept of self can be 
analyzed as a combination of the five aggregates. There is nothing permanent, everything is 
conditioned, dependant, and relative. 


Buddhism originated at a time when there were two predominant trends in the intellectual milieu 
of India, i.e., the powerful and popular spiritualistic thinking, and materialistic thinking. The 
former accepted the authority of the Vedas while the latter rejected it. Almost all religious 
accepted the existence of a soul, whereas materialism strongly rejected the existence of a soul. 
Buddhism did not follow any of the prevalent trends but followed the middle path. Buddhism 
was an exception, in denying the existence of a soul, but at the same time it rejected the 
materialistic philosophy. The idea of an ego or a self in any religion is with the aim of self- 
protection and self-preservation. Self protection necessitates the existence of God, and self 
preservation necessitates the existence of self. These two are basically selfish desires. The 
concept of Anatta is closely connected with the doctrine of the five aggregates and dependent 
origination. The concept of self can be analyzed as a combination of the five aggregates. There is 
nothing permanent, everything is conditioned in dependence and relativity. 


According to the doctrine of the conditioned, and according to the analysis of being as five 
aggregates, the idea of an abiding, immortal substance in man or outside (whether it is called 
atman, ‘I’, soul, self, or ego) is considered a mere false belief, a mental projection. This is the 
Buddhist doctrine of Anatta, no-soul or no-self. Nowhere in his teachings, did Buddha mention 
the existence of a soul. In Dhammapada Ch. XX verses 5, 6, and 7 negate the existence of soul 
in clear terms. “All conditioned things are impermanent. All conditioned things are dukkha. All 
dhammas are without self.” The basic factors of a human person camnot account for the existence 
of a soul. The physical material is impermanent, whatever is impermanent is the cause of 
suffering, and whatever is suffering is non-self. Similarly, sensations, mental formations, and 
consciousness cannot constitute the self because all these are transient. 


3.5 THE CONCEPT OF GOD 


The concept of Buddhism refutes the idea of a God who throws the sinners into everlasting 
torments. In fact, the Buddhists believe in the existence of an enlightened being, who vows to 
save all sentient beings from their sufferings. The concept of enlightenment is principally 
concerned with developing a method to escape from the illusions of the materialistic world. 
Generally, we use the term 'God' to designate a supreme power, who is the creator of the entire 
universe and the chief law-giver for humans. The God or Almighty is considered to be concerned 
with the welfare of His creations and the 'moksha' or salvation for those who follow His dictates. 
Different religions and sects follow this God differently by different names, but as far as 
Buddhism is concerned, it has a different perception for Him. 


Almost all the sects of Buddhism do not believe in the myth of God. Indeed some of the early 
Indian Mahayana philosophers denounced God-worship in terms which are even stronger than 
those expressed in the Theravada literature. Some later Mahayana schools, which flourished 
outside India, ascribed some degree of divinity to a transcendent Buddha, considering living 
Buddhas to be a manifestation of the Adi Buddha. But even then it cannot be said that the 
Buddha was converted into a Divinity comparable to the God of the monotheistic religions. In 
the Brahmajala Sutta and the Aggaa Sutta texts, the Buddha refutes the claims of Maha Brahma 


(the main God) and shows Him to be subject to karmic law (i.e. cosmic law). Even long-lived 
Maha Brahma will be eliminated in each cycle of inevitable world dissolution and re-evolution. 
In the Khevadda Sutta, Maha Brahma is forced to admit to an inquiring monk that he is unable to 
answer a question that is posed to him, and advises the monk to consult the Buddha. This clearly 
shows that Brahma acknowledges the superiority of the Buddha. The Buddha is viewed as some 
kind of a god figure. In the Theravada tradition, the Buddha is regarded as a supremely 
enlightened human teacher who has come to his last birth in the samsara (the Buddhist cycle of 
existence). But, Mahayana traditions, which tend to think in terms of a transcendental Buddha, 
do not directly make a claim for Buddha as God. Thus the Buddha cannot be considered as 
playing a God-like role in Buddhism. Rather, Buddha is concerned as an enlightened father of 
humanity. 


3.6 SECTS OF BUDDHISM 


Mahayana: Mahayana Buddhism developed its own canon of scripture, using much that was 
included in the Theravada canon, but adding other Mahayana Sutras which contain the bases of 
their peculiar beliefs. Among these the best known and most widely used are the famous Lotus 
Gospel and the Sukhavati-Vyu-ha which are the scriptures especially of the pure land sects. The 
path followed by the Gautama is thus the Mahayana - ‘the great vehicle’ or vehicle of the 
Bodhisttva (bodhisattva-yana). The Mahayana movement claims to have been founded by the 
Buddha himself, though at first confined to a select group of hearers. Many of the leading 
teachers of the new doctrines were born in south India, studied there, and afterwards went to the 
North; one of the earliest and most important being Nagarjuna and other major sutras 
circumstantially connected with the south. 


During the life-time of the Blessed One (Buddha), he was already highly venerated and his aid 
was invoked by his disciples in their spiritual struggles. A simple cult developed about the relics 
of the Blessed One very early. His body was burned, and the ashes and bones distributed among 
the disciples. Shrines were built to house those relics, some of them very elaborate and 
expensive; for example, the very impressive one that has his head. Images of the Buddha 
representing him in mediation under the Bodhi tree became common. At first they were 
conceived of simply, as subjectively helpful. Veneration of the relic had the effect of calming the 
heart. Later arose the belief that such a reverential act was good in itself and would result in 
securing merit. Pilgrimages made to sacred spots associated with him would likewise benefit one 
and would result in karma. 


Given the characteristic Hindu background, it was natural that for all practical purposes Gautama 
should soon become a god, though not theoretically called so. Given likewise the characteristic 
Hindu speculative philosophical interest, attempts to explain the relation of the Buddha to the 
ultimate realty of the universe naturally began to be made, almost from the start. According to 
the Mahayana, reality is beyond the rational intellect or beyond the four categories of 
understanding. And they say that the world is real and relative, and the absolute reality only 
appears as the manifold universe. Plural is not real. The Mahayana concept of liberation is not 
merely for one, but is meant for all. The ideal Bodhisattva defers his own salvation in order to 
work for the salvation of others. And they also hold that nirvana is not a negative state of 
cessation of misery, but is positive bliss. 


Hinayana: The Hinayana or lesser vehicle has been more moderate in its doctrine of the person 
of the Buddha. He is theoretically neither a god nor a supernatural being. His worship or 
veneration is helpful, but not essential, to the achievement of the salvation goal. This is to be 
reached by something like the process Gautama taught, namely, meditation on the four noble 
truths and the keeping of the Dharma, in short, becoming a monk, for one could not carry out all 
the requirements and live an active life in the day-to-day world. Thus the number to whom 
salvation lay open was comparatively small. It was this fact which caused the followers of the 
Mahayana school to call the older school the ‘little vehicle’. Not many could ride at a time. 
Mahayana, on the other hand, made salvation universally possible for achievement. 


The goal of the Hinayana was to become an Arhat, that is, to arrive at Nirvana in the present life; 
an ideal of salvation of the self, with no reference to the welfare of others, and thus an egoistic 
ideal. That of Mahayana was of a more altruistic sort. It was to become a Buddha, and 
theoretically, at least, anyone might aspire to reach Buddha-hood. To be sure, he would not reach 
it in one single lifetime, but there was elaborated a definite series of steps, ten in all, through 
which one must pass before arriving at the goal. One who had taken the vow of future Buddha - 
hood was called a Bodhisattva, and he need not be a monk. Here was a clear-cut difference from 
the Hinayana School - a layman might aspire for the highest goal. But the most notable 
difference was the fact that in becoming a Bodhisttva , one became ( after passing a certain stage) 
a great “cosmic helper” or saviour, dedicated to the saving of mankind. Men came to rely on the 
help of such “great beings” in their search for freedom. 


Along with this idea came a change in the conception of the Buddha. Gautama became but one in 
a great line of Buddhas, behind whom stood the eternal Buddha - the Dharmakaya - a 
conception similar to the old Hindu Brahma manifest in Vishnu or Siva. There were five 
principal Buddhas, of whom Gautama was one. One Buddha, Maitreya, was yet to come. 


To these Buddhas is accorded worship, as also to the Bodhisattvas, or great beings who are 
known to be especially helpful. To them prayer is made, upon them centre love, loyalty, and 
devotion. One among the (Buddhas), Amitabha, came to be in an unusual degree the object of 
faith and devotion, and to him prayers were made. His powerful name was repeated countless 
times, for so meritorious was he that there was a strange potency in its mere repetition. 
According to them, you must be a light unto yourself (atmadipo bhava) and they also say that 
liberation is meant for a person and by oneself. The Arhat-hood is attained through a difficult 
path of self help and Nirvana is extinction of all misery. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. What you mean by the doctrine of Non-Soul (Anatta)? 
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3.8 LET US SUM UP 


The unit describes the emergence of Buddhism as a tradition alternative to the existing ritualistic 
tradition. The sects within Buddhism interpreted various basic tenets of Buddha's teaching and 
got developed as religious sects. 


3.9 THE KEY WORDS 


vinaya : disciple, sutta : discourse, ahimsa : not harming, maitre : loving kindness, dana : giving, 
karuna : compassion, dukkha : suffering, paticca-sammupaada : dependent originating, nirvana : 
liberation, viraga : absence of desire, avijja : ignorance 
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4.0. OBJECTIVES 


This unit, the philosophy of Buddhism, introduces the main philosophical notions of Buddhism. 
It gives a brief and comprehensive view about the central teachings of Lord Buddha and the rich 
philosophical implications applied on it by his followers. This study may help the students to 
develop a genuine taste for Buddhism and its philosophy, which would enable them to carry out 
more researches and study on it. Since Buddhist philosophy gives practical suggestions for a 
virtuous life, this study will help one to improve the quality of his or her life and the attitude 
towards his or her life. 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


Buddhist philosophy and doctrines, based on the teachings of Gautama Buddha, give meaningful 
insights about reality and human existence. Buddha was primarily an ethical teacher rather than a 
philosopher. His central concern was to show man the way out of suffering and not one of 
constructing a philosophical theory. Therefore, Buddha's teaching lays great emphasis on the 
practical matters of conduct which lead to liberation. For Buddha, the root cause of suffering is 
ignorance and in order to eliminate suffering we need to know the nature of existence. Also, 
Buddha insisted that all those who accept his doctrines must accept it only after rigorous 
reflections and only after all doubts and perplexities are overcome. Here, the philosophical 
implications of Buddha's teaching must be taken into serious consideration. 


The philosophical system of Buddhism does not assume a systematic form. We cannot make a 
sharp distinction between the philosophical, religious, and ethical notions of Buddhism. The 
reason behind it is that the philosophical notions were developed in the background of ethical 
and religious notions. We may find many overlapping ideas from the previous chapter 
“Buddhism as Religion”, such as the noble truths, the eightfold path, the doctrines of soul, the 
doctrine of karma, etc. All these imply profound philosophical insights as they imply great 
religious insights. 


4.2. THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS 


The four noble truths are the most important principles of Buddhism. We need to take into 
serious account these principles, whether we speak about Buddhism as a religion, or Buddhist 


philosophy, or any other serious study on Buddhism. Here, only a brief description of the four 
noble truths is given, to start our study on the “Philosophy of Buddhism.” The four noble truths 
are explained in detail in the chapter “Buddhism as a Religion. We may have to refer back to the 
portion there for more details. The four noble truths of Buddhism are as follows: 


Life is Full of Suffering (Dukkha): According to the first noble truth all forms of existence are 
subject to suffering. For Buddha it is a universal truth. All known and unknown facts and forms 
of life are associated with suffering. Birth, sickness, old age, death, anxiety, desire, and despair, 
all such happenings and feelings are based on suffering. Buddhism recognizes suffering at three 
levels, such as the suffering we experience in our daily life, like, birth, sickness, old age, death, 
despair, pain, desire, etc. (duhkah-duhkhatta), suffering caused by the internal mental conditions 
and the activities of the sense organs (samkara-duhkhatta), and the suffering caused by the 
impermanence of objects and our relation to them (viparinama-duhkhatta). 


Suffering has a Cause (Dukkha samudaya): Everything in this cosmos has a cause, and nothing 
exists and happens without a cause. If this is the case, suffering should also have a cause. 
Buddhism explains suffering through a chain of twelve causes and effects, commonly known as 
the Doctrine of Dependent Origination (pratityasamutpada). In the final analysis, the root of all 
miseries is desire (Tanha). Desire is all pervasive. Desire for possession, enjoyment, and a 
separate individual existence are some of the virulent forms of desire. 


Cessation of Suffering (Dukkha nirodha): If suffering has a cause, the seeker has to destroy 
this cause to stop suffering. So desire has to be extinguished to stop suffering. Nirvana is the 
state of being without suffering. It is a state of supreme happiness and bliss. 


Ways to Destroy Suffering (Dukkha-nirodha-marga): The ways to destroy suffering consists 
of the practice of the eightfold virtue ,such as, Right View, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, 
Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Awareness, and Right Concentration. In 
the practice of all these virtues one has to avoid extremes and follow the middle path. 


4.3. THE EIGHTFOLD PATH IN BUDDHISM 


The eightfold path is the practical application of the four noble truths. They are also closely 
connected to the fourth noble truth as a means to destroy suffering. Following are components of 
the eightfold path of Buddhism. 


Right View (Samyak-dristi): It consists of the grasp and acceptance of the four noble truths, 
rejection of the fault doctrines, and avoidance of immorality resulting from covetousness, lying, 
violence, etc. 


Right Aspirations (Samyka-sankalpa): It implies thought on renunciation, thought on 
friendship and good will, and thoughts on non-harming. 


Right Speech (Samyak-vac): It inspires one to speak truth primarily, and to speak gentle and 
soothing words for the benefit and wellbeing of others. It also promulgates one to avoid 
falsehood, slander, harsh words and gossip. 


Right Conduct (Samyak-karma): The Buddha intends by right conduct the practice of five 
moral vows namely, non-violence (ahimsa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (asteya), 


Right Livelihood (Samyag ajiva): It consists of the avoidance of a luxurious life and the 
acceptance of occupations which do not involve cruelty and injury to other living beings. The 
Buddha exhorts to avoid occupations like sale of alcohol, making and selling weapons, 
profession of the soldier, butcher, fisherman, etc. 


Right Effort (Samyak vyayama): It includes the effort to avoid the rise of evil and false ideas in 
the mind, the effort to overcome evil and evil tendencies, the effort to acquire positive values like 
attention, energy, tranquility, equanimity, and concentration, and the effort to maintain the right 
conditions for a meritorious life. 


Right Awareness (Samyak Smrti ): It represents the awareness of the body (breathing positions, 
movements, impurities of the body, etc.), awareness of sensations (attentive to the feelings of 
oneself and of the other), awareness of thought and the awareness of the internal functions of the 
mind. 


Right Concentration (Samyak Samadhi): The practice of one pointed contemplation leads the 
seeker to go beyond all sensations of pain and pleasure, and finally to full enlightenment. It 
happens in four levels. In the first level, through intense meditation the seeker concentrates the 
mind on truth and thereby enjoys great bliss. In the second level the seeker enters into supreme 
internal peace and tranquility. In the third level, the seeker becomes detached even from the 
inner bliss and tranquility. In the fourth level, the seeker is liberated even from this sensation of 
bliss and tranquility. 


The first two of the eight-fold path, namely, right view and right resolve, are together called 
Prajna, because they are related to consciousness and knowledge. The third, fourth, and fifth, 
namely, right speech, right conduct, and right livelihood, are collectively known as Sila, because 
they deal with the correct and morally right way of living. The last three, namely, right effort, 
right awareness, and right concentration are collectively known as Samadhi, because they deal 
with meditation and contemplation. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1. What are the three levels in which Buddhism recognizes suffering? 


3. Give a brief sketch of Samyak Samadhi (Right Concentration)? 


4.4. THE DOCTRINE OF DEPENDENT ORIGINATION (PRATITYA-SAMUTPADA) 


The doctrine of dependent origination is central to Buddhist philosophy and is connected to the 
second noble truth - suffering has a cause (Dukkha Samudaya). According to Buddhism 
everything in this world has a cause. There is a cycle of twelve such causes and corresponding 
effects which governs the entire life of human beings. It is called Bhavacakra, the cycle of 
existence. This universal law works automatically without the help of any conscious guide. This 
doctrine is the main principle in Buddha's teachings. Other notions, such as the doctrine of 
karma, the theory of momentoriness, and the theory of non-soul are based on this doctrine. 


Pratitya-samutpada is a middle path between sasvatvada (the principle of eternity) and 
uchedvada (the principle of annihilation). According to sasvatvada, some things are eternal, 
uncaused, and independent. According to uchedvada, nothing remains after the destruction of 
things. By maintaining a middle way between both these principles, pratitya-samutpada holds 
that things have existence but they are not eternal and they are not annihilated completely. 


The twelve links of pratitya-samutpada are as follows: 


Ignorance (Avidya): Ignorance is caused by desire. It is the substratum of action and the basis of 
ego (jivahood). Ignorance causes the individual to think of himself as separate from the entire 
world. This leads to attachment to life and thus to suffering. 


Predisposition (Samskara): Samskara is caused by ignorance. Predisposition means a 
disposition preceding to or preparing to certain activity. Also, it can be understood as the attitude 
and aptitude of the past Karma. Samskara is also known as fabrication. There are three types of 
fabrications namely bodily fabrications, verbal fabrications, and mental fabrications. 


Consciousness (Vijnana): Consciousness is caused by predispositions. There are six types of 
consciousness, namely, eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousness, body-consciousness, and intellect-consciousness. 


Name and Form (Namarupa): It is the psycho-physical body in the womb of the mother caused 
by consciousness. 


Sense Organs (Sadayatana): The sense organs are caused by name and form. There are six 
sense organs such as the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, the skin, and the mind. 


Contact (Sparsa): Contact with the object of enjoyment is caused by sense organs. Sometimes it 
is said that the eye is due to seeing and not that seeing is due to the eye, and similarly in the case 
of every organ. 


Feeling or Sensation (Vedana): Feeling or sensation is caused by contact with the objects of 
enjoyment. Feeling or sensation is of six forms, such as, vision, hearing, olfactory (sensation), 
gustatory sensation, tactile sensation, and intellectual sensation (thought). 


Craving (Trsna): The craving or thirst for enjoyment is caused by the actual experience or 
sensation of enjoyment. It is due to craving that a person blindly longs for worldly attachments. 
There are six forms of cravings, such as, cravings with respect to forms, sounds, smells, tastes, 
touch, and ideas. 


Attachment or Clinging (Upadana): The clinging to sensory enjoyment is caused by the 
craving for such enjoyment. There are four types of clinging, namely, sensual clinging, view 
clinging, practice clinging, and self clinging. 


Becoming (Bhava): It is the will to be born caused by clinging or attachment. It includes 
thoughts and actions which are responsible for rebirth. There are three kinds of becoming, such 
as sensual becoming, form becoming, and formless becoming. 


Birth (Jati): Birth (also rebirth) is caused by becoming (bhava). The jiva is caught up in the 
wheel of the world and remains in it till it attains nirvana. It refers not just to birth at the 
beginning of a lifetime, but to birth as a new person, which is the acquisition of a new status or 
position. 


Old Age and Death (Jaramarana): Old age and death are caused by birth. Rebirth causes the 
whole chain of the worldly sufferings. After a man is caught in the wheel of the world, diseases, 
old age, suffering, death, etc. recur. 


The twelve links of the doctrine of dependent origination can be divided into three classes, 
namely, the past, the future, and the present. Ignorance and predisposition are due to the past life. 
Consciousness, name and form, sense organs, contact, feeling, craving, and clinging are 
connected to the present life. Finally, becoming, birth, and old age and death are of future life. 


4.5. THE DOCTRINE OF MOMENTORINESS (KSHANIKA-VADA) 


According to kshanika-vada, everything is momentary, relative, conditional, and dependent. It is 
also known as the doctrine of impermanence (anityavada). Buddhism teaches that the world and 
its objects are not permanent, but momentary. The universe is a constant chain of change. The 
basis of the Doctrine of Momentoriness is the Doctrine of the Dependent Origination. Every 
object comes into existence from an antecedent condition and gives rise to a consequent object. It 
is comparable to the flame of a lamp, where the flame is merely the continuity of successive 
flames. A flame exists only for a moment, but it gives rise to the next flame. 


For Buddhists, the material world and its objects are not merely impermanent and transient, but 
they also exist only for a moment. This doctrine is ultimately to dissuade people from placing 
confidence in the world and persuade them to renounce it for the permanent status of Nirvana. It 
avoids two extremes: eternalism and nihilism. Thus, it is a middle path where the world is neither 
a being nor a non-being. 


The Buddhist philosophers have given several arguments in support of the doctrine of 
momentoriness. Of these, the most important argument is known as Arthakriyakaritra, the 
argument from the power of generating action. According to this principle, whatever can produce 


an effect has existence, and whatever cannot produce an effect has no existence. It means that as 
long as a thing has the power to produce an effect it has existence, and when it ceases to produce 
an effect, its existence also ceases. Again, one thing can produce only one effect. If at one time a 
thing produces an effect and at the next moment another effect or no effect, then the former thing 
ceases to exist. 


4.6. THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA 


The law of karma is that every event produces its effects, which in turn become causes for other 
effects, generating the karmic chain. The doctrine of dependent origination links karmic 
impressions from past existence and rebirth. These two links signify the proposition that the 
present existence of a man is dependent upon his past existence - the effect of his thoughts, 
words, and actions in the past life. Similarly the future existence is dependent on the present 
existence. According to the law of karma, our present and future are neither capricious nor 
unconditional, but are conditioned by our past and present. 


4.7. THE DOCTRINE OF NON-SOUL (ANATTA) 


The doctrine of non-soul (anatta) is another important philosophical notion of Buddhism which 
is a consequence of the doctrine of dependent origination. There is a belief in almost all the 
cultures and religions that there exists in man an eternal and permanent entity, variously known 
as the “soul,” the “self,” or the “spirit. According to Buddhism, one cannot become aware of an 
unchanging entity called “soul” and all one can become aware of when one thinks of one's self 
or soul is a sensation, an impression, a perception, an image, a feeling, or an impulse. The 
Buddha analyses men into five groups (skandhas), namely, form (matter), feeling (pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral), perceptions (sight, smell, etc.), impulses (hate, greed, etc.) and 
consciousness. Anything a man thinks he is or he has, fall under one of these groups. The self or 
soul is simply an abbreviation for the aggregate of these skandhas, and not some entity over and 
above the aggregate. Thus there is no distinct substance known as the “self” or “soul.” There is a 
mistaken understanding that through the doctrine of anatta the Buddha denies man as a self or a 
soul. What he denies is the belief that there exists behind and beyond the skandhas a self or a 
soul which is permanent and unchanging. Buddha acknowledges the changing self, but rejects 
the unchanging substantial self. (For details refer to the title “The Doctrine of No Soul (Anatta)’ 
in the chapter “Buddhism as a Religion”) 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1. Pratitya-samutpada is a middle path between sasvatvada (the principle of eternity) and 
uchedvada (the principle of annihilation). Explain. 


2. What is the central argument of Buddhism in supporting the doctrine of momentoriness? 


4.8. PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 


Since Buddha did not give answers to many of the vital philosophical issues, his followers tried 
to find answers to such questions. These attempts, in turn, gave rise to different philosophical 
directions and schools. The differences of opinion and doctrines emerged immediately after the 
death of Buddha. It is believed that there existed thirty such Buddhist philosophical schools. But 
only four of them survived and are traditionally known. They are as follows: 


The Vaibhasika School: The Vaibhasika derives its name from its exclusive emphasis on a 
particular commentary, the abhidhammamahavaibhasa of Abhidhamma. In the true spirit of the 
doctrine of dependent origination, the Vaibhasika holds that reality is pure flux and change. This 
school belongs to Hinayana. The Vaibhasika speaks about the existence of the mental and the 
non-mental realities. It teaches that we can really know the external entities and the world 
outside. This notion is known as bahya-pratyeka-vada. This school holds onto pluralism, 
realism, and nominalism. According to Vaibhasika, the world is in reality as it appears to us. The 
ultimate constituents (dharma) of reality are the same as those which make up the world of our 
empirical experience. Since they hold that the dharma is ultimate and independent of our 
consciousness, Vaibhasika is realism. Vaibhasika is pluralism as it asserts dharma as distinct and 
irreducible. For Vaibhasika, the reality is particular and is devoid of any universal unchanging 
entities. Thus Vaibhasika can be considered as nominalism too. 


The Sautrantika School: The name Sautrantika, derived from the fact that it gives greater 
importance to the authority of the sutra-pitaka of the Pali Canon. This school also belongs to 
Hinayana Buddhism. The Sautrantika subscribes both the mental and the non-mental reality. The 
important difference between both these schools is that while the Vaibhasika maintains direct 
perception of the external objects, the Sautrantika holds the inference from the perceptions 
which are representations of external objects. 


The second important difference between the Sautrantika and Vaibhasika is that unlike the 
Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika distinguishes between the world as it appears to us (phenomena) and 
the world as it is in itself (nomena). Here Sautrantika denies the absolute, ultimate, and 
independent ontological status of dharma. Another point of disagreement between the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika is concerned with the nature of the relation between successive 
point-instants of existence. For the Vaibhasika the past, present, and future are equally real. The 
reason is that the present, which is admittedly real, cannot be the effect of an unreal past and the 
cause of an unreal future. Contrary to this, the Vaibhasika’s point is that the point-instant which 


has no duration cannot causally bring about its succeeding point-instant. For, the cause and effect 
cannot be simultaneous. 


The Yogacara School: This school belongs to Mahayana Buddhism. There are two different 
accounts of the origin of the name Yogacara of this school. According to one account, the 
followers of this school emphasized yoga (critical enquiry) along with acara (conduct). 
According to the other, the adherents of this school practiced yoga for the realization of the truth, 
that reality is of the nature of consciousness. The core of the doctrine of the Yogacara is that 
consciousness (mind) alone is ultimately real. Thus, external objects are regarded as unreal. For 
Yogacara, all internal and external objects are ideas of the mind. Thus, it is impossible to 
demonstrate the independent existence of external objects. The philosophers of this school are 
known as the advocates of consciousness (vijnanavada). Yogacara offers another argument to 
deny the independent existence of the external object, which seems to be a criticism to the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika. It argues that if there is an object outside, it must be indivisible, 
partless, and atomic, or divisible and composite. If it is the former, it cannot be perceived since 
atoms are too minute. If it is composite, we cannot perceive all the parts and the sides of the 
object simultaneously. Thus, in either case the existence of the external objects is denied. 
Another important argument against the existence of the external objects is based on the doctrine 
of momentoriness. The Yogacara points out that, since objects are not substances but duration- 
less point instants, it is difficult to understand how a momentary object can be the cause of 
consciousness. If it is the cause of consciousness, there must be a time lapse between the arising 
of the object and our consciousness of it. 


The Madhaymika School: This school also belongs to Mahayana Buddhism. The literal 
meaning of the term Madhaymika is “the farer of the Middle Way’. The Madhaymika avoids all 
the extremes, such as, eternalism and annihilationism, self and non-self, matter and spirit, unity 
and plurality, and identity and difference. The founder of this school is supposed to be Nagarjuna 
of the second century CE. Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Kumarajiva, and Santideva are the other 
prominent figures of this school. One of the most important insights of Nagarjuna is the origin 
and nature of philosophy and philosophical conflicts. For him, knowledge is the means by which 
man seeks to unite the self and the other. Knowledge is propositional, and propositions are 
constituted of concepts, and concepts refer names (nama) and forms (rupa). Hence, the reality 
which philosophers create in their knowledge is the reality of names and forms, and not reality as 
it is in itself. 


The Madhaymika claims that concepts and conceptual systems are relative to each other. They 
cannot stand by themselves and generate truths. Consequently, no system can claim absolute 
truth and validity. The truth of each system can be relative and partial. Nagarjuna teaches that it 
is absurd to speak about reality as true or false. Reality simply is. The emptiness (Sunyata) of 
concepts does not entail the emptiness of the reality. What he means by Sunyata is not that 
reality is nonexistent or illusory, but only that it is devoid of any entities which we think. The 
Madhaymika claim that unlike the other three schools, their philosophy is very close to the 
teachings of Buddha. The notion of relativity and sunyata (emptiness) are none other than the 
doctrine of dependent origination which Buddha emphasized. 


Nagarjuna brings the notion of two types of truths: the lower truth and higher truth. He calls the 
phenomenal truths as lower truth, since we cannot find any absolute truth in this world. All 
phenomenal truths are relative, conditioned, and valid within particular domains of our 


perceptual-conceptual experience. The higher truth is beyond percepts and concepts, ineffable 
and defying all descriptions. It is absolute, supramundane, and unconditional. It is grasped 
through intuitive insights. 


Check Your Progress III 


Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1. How does the Sautrantika School differ from the Vaibhasika School, in considering the nature 
of the relation between successive point-instants of existence? 


3. Why does Nagarjuna say that the reality which philosophers create in their knowledge is the 
reality of names and forms and not reality as it is in itself? 


4.9. LET US SUM UP 


The aim of philosophy is to ultimately lead man to find the meaning of his life and existence. It 
is true to its core in the case of the philosophy of Buddhism. The four noble truths that Buddha 
proposes touch the very existence of humans, which leads one to understanding the sufferings 
and miseries of life, and to go beyond to attain nirvana, a perfect state of happiness and bliss. 
The eightfold path of Buddhism is moreover a daily guide for everyone to lead a virtuous life. 
The doctrine of pratityasamutpada is a reasonable description about the cycle of human life. The 
doctrine of momentoriness has profound philosophical implications in the present scenario, 
where people chase the momentary pleasures of the world without realizing its impermanence. 
The doctrine of non-soul or more precisely the denial of a permanent soul would be a unique 
notion of Buddhist philosophy. Apart from all these, we find a logical sequence in the entire 
philosophy, where different ideas are mutually connected and related. The four noble truths are 
the basis of Buddha's teachings and from this follow all other notions such as the eightfold path, 
the doctrine of dependent origination, the doctrine of momentoriness, the theories of karma, non- 
soul, rebirth, etc. The various theories of the different philosophical schools are a direct evidence 
to understand the richness of Buddhist philosophy, and how seriously the study on the teachings 
of Buddha is carried out. Even today, deeper and wider study is done on the various themes of 
this philosophy to explore the new horizons of the meaning it contains. 
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4.10. KEY WORDS 


Anatta - The Buddhist doctrine of non-soul. 


Duhkha - The Sanskrit term dukkha is almost translated as suffering. According to Buddha, life 
is full of suffering and the goal of human life is to get out of suffering by removing ignorance. 
The four noble truths of Buddhism are closely linked to the concept of dukkha. 


Karma - Karma is categorized within the groups of causes in the chain of cause and effect, 
where it comprises the elements of action. Buddhism links karma directly to the motives behind 
an action. 


Kshanika-vada - The Buddhist Doctrine of Momentoriness. 


Nirvana - The Buddha describes nirvana as the perfect peace of the state of mind that is free 
from craving, anger, and other afflicting states. 


Skandhas - The aggregates or components that come together to make an individual. 


Sunyata - Often translated as emptiness or void. According to Nagarjuna “The greatest wisdom 
is the so-called Sunyata.” 


Pratitya-samutpada —The Buddhist doctrine of dependent origination 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Hinduism is not a homogeneous, organized system. There were ‘Vedic,’ ‘saiva, vaishna,’ 
“sakta, and many other religious traditions, but not one single religion called Hinduism in the 
ancient and classical period. Hinduism is not a homogeneous, organized system. It has no 
founder and no single code of beliefs. It has no central headquarters, and no particular 
organization to govern temporal power over its faithful. It does not have a single scripture, but 
has many sacred texts. It is diverse and no single set of beliefs can represent its numerous 
traditions. Infact the name Hinduism itself was first given by the Persians who called the people 
and the land beyond the river Sindh as “Hindu.” Later, the Mughals and British endorsed its 
name. There is no direct reference from the ancient texts or any religious/political leaders calling 
themselves as ‘Hindus’ or their religion as ‘hindu.’ There were ‘Vedic,’ ‘saiva, vaishna,’ 
‘sakta,’ and many other religious traditions, but not one single religion called Hinduism in the 
ancient and classical period. Great leaders like Adi Sankara himself identified six religious 
traditions in his time as ‘shanmata.’ Even today, although Vedic tradition is ‘projected’ to be 
Hinduism, it would be scholarly to call Hinduism as ‘plural religions of various traditions’, a 
‘religion of religions.’ Pluralism is the vein of Hindu tradition. There are different belief 
systems found in Hinduism: Polytheism (belief in many Gods), Pantheism (God in all things), 
Theism (Personal God), and Monism (Everything is One). It is the great power of assimilation 
and absorption that makes Hinduism great. Vedic Hindus call their tradition sanatana-dharma, 
an eternal tradition without any particular history of a founder or the text. The Vedic truth is a 
non-personal truth. 


Sikhism is indebted to bhakti tradition and the Islam Sufi mystic tradition. Sikhism, the youngest 
of the world religions, has integrated ideas, practices, and doctrines mainly form Islam and 
Hinduism. Sikhism is idealistic in its nature because it starts with the enquiry of the nature of the 
ultimate reality i.e., Ik, and this inquiry is spiritual in nature. The ultimate spiritual reality is 
immanent in the cosmos and at the same time it is transcendent. The difference in the empirical 
level is explained in terms of personal and impersonal aspects of the ultimate Reality. 


Units 1 and 2 have largely focused its attention on the general religious philosophy of Hinduism 
from the Vedic perspective. To introduce the Hindu scriptures and rituals prevalent among the 
people. The scope and range of Hinduism as a religious tradition are too vast to be confined in 
strict structures of formulated creed, a specific code, fixed sacred texts, or regulated ritual 
practices. Vedic tradition has rendered itself as offering a main thread, connecting all diverse 
religious cultures and traditions in India. Since we have other units dealing with the philosophy 
of various traditions in India, we do not intend to repeat them here. The metaphysical thinking of 
Vedic Hinduism is centered around the concept of the self as individual and supreme. The ethical 
concepts are derived from the scriptures, primary and secondary texts. For liberation, knowledge 
is said to be important. 


Units 3 and 4 elaborate on Sikhism, the latest religion in the Indian sub-continent. They 
introduce the student to the background, the contribution of Guru Nanak, the Guru tradition, Sikh 
Scriptures, the concept of Gurudwara, the Khalsa Movement, rituals and festivals, ethical 
teachings, and the basic principles of Sikhism. Sikh philosophy cannot be completely segregated 
from the religion. It subscribes to an idealistic monism with the characteristics of dynamism, 
non-dualism, and social commitment. 
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1.0 OBJECTIVES 
e To illustrate the basic religious tenets of Hinduism from the Vedic perspective 


e To introduce the Hindu scriptures and rituals prevalent among the people 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Hinduism is one of the oldest living religions with a history stretching from around the second 
millennium B.C to the present. It forms India's religious and cultural system, encompassing a 
broad spectrum of philosophies ranging from pluralistic theism to absolute monism. Hinduism is 
not a homogeneous, organized system. It has no founder and no single code of beliefs. It has no 
central headquarters, and no particular organization to govern temporal power over its faithful. It 
does not have a single scripture, but has many sacred texts. It is diverse and no single set of 
beliefs can represent its numerous traditions. Infact the name Hinduism itself was first given by 
the Persians who called the people and the land beyond the river Sindh as “Hindu.” Later, the 
Mughals and British endorsed its name. There is no direct reference from the ancient texts or any 
religious/political leaders calling themselves as ‘Hindus’ or their religion as “hindu.” There were 
‘Vedic,’ ‘saiva,’ vaishna,’ ‘sakta,’ and many other religious traditions, but not one single religion 
called Hinduism in the ancient and classical period. Great leaders like Adi Sankara himself 
identified six religious traditions in his time as ‘shanmata.’ Even today, although Vedic tradition 
is ‘projected’ to be Hinduism, it would be scholarly to call Hinduism as ‘plural religions of 
various traditions’, a ‘religion of religions.’ Pluralism is the vein of Hindu tradition. ‘Ekam sat 
viprah bahuda vadanti’ — “Truth is one; people call it by many names’ (Rig Veda I, 164.46), 
explains it all. 


There are different belief systems found in Hinduism: Polytheism (belief in many Gods), 
Pantheism (God in all things), Theism (Personal God), and Monism (Everything is One). 
Vedantic tradition claims that Absolute Monism (Brahman alone is the One and only truth) is the 
highest of all beliefs. There are still many traditions where gods like Vishu, Sakti, and Siva are 
considered to be Supreme Beings in various Theistic traditions. That is the beauty of Hinduism, 
where for every class of worshipper there is a provision. It is the great power of assimilation and 
absorption that makes Hinduism great. 


Vedic Hindus call their tradition sanatana-dharma, an eternal tradition without any particular 
history of a founder or the text. It is an eternal and universal law containing the truth that is 
divinely revealed to the ancient sages. It is thus called apauruseya, not of human origin. 
Hinduism is a synthesis of religion and philosophy, it is not just a set of religious rituals and 
codes of conduct, but it is a way of life. 


1.2 HINDU SCRIPTURES 


Surti: Vedas 


The Vedas and Upanishads, according to Hindus, constitute the fountain head of Indian 
philosophy, culture, and religion. They are taken as the result of divine inspiration and hence 
considered as primary revelation. The word “Veda” means knowledge. The Veda is apauruseya. 
i.e. it does not owe its origin to any human agency. The Vedic truth is a non-personal truth. 
They are compiled by Vyasa. We have four Vedas or Catur Vedas: Rig, Yajur, Sama, 
Atharvana. The Rig Veda contains only hymns, the Yajur Veda contains the invoking 
accompanying sacrifice, the Sama Veda is full of sacred Bhajans and songs, the Atharvana 
Veda has collections of sacred formulas. The Vedas are divided into four, namely, Samhitas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads. 


1. Samhitas: They are mantras, or hymns with rhythmical tones. The Samhitas are a collection 
of sacred devotional mantras mostly addressed to Nature gods and goddesses. They form the 
basis for the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads. These incantations praising the supreme 
and personifying the gods are sung to propitiate gods during the yajnas, to protect oneself from 
evil forces and for seeking assistance in performing one's duties. It is said there are 20389 
mantras in the Samhitas. Of these, approximately 10552 slokas are found in the Rg Vedas, 1975 
in the Yajur, 1875 in the Sama, and 5987 in the Atharva Veda. These mantras are said to have 
divine powers and the effectiveness of the mantras depends upon the chanter’s mental discipline, 
correct recitation, and breathing. 


2. Brahmanas: They date back to 900 - 500 BCE, and they are the theological treatise that got 
developed after the Samhitas. They were written in prose and explained the sacred significance 
of the different rituals mentioned in some Samhitas, to those who were not familiar with them. 
They explain the hymns and the way the sacrifices are to be performed. They deal with Karma 
and rituals, and are guides for the proper performance of the latter. They discuss the rituals 
performed for specific purposes with the objective of getting a specific effect, the minute details 
of objects of sacrifices, and duties of the priest and others. These manuals of worship provide not 
only knowledge of the mechanical performances of the rituals, but explain how a performer can 
control the processes of nature and the gods. The Samhitas in each Veda had the Brahmanas 
associated with them, numbering around 1180. But only a few (22) are available now. 


3. Aranyakas: They are forest treatises dealing with meditation or upasana, and were composed 
around 700BCE. Out of the 1180 Aryanakas only a few (6) are available now. They were for 
hermits who retired into the forest in search of knowledge and the ultimate truth, and were thus 
unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring a multitude of accessories and articles which 
could not be procured in the forest. They give mystical, symbolic, and philosophical 
interpretations in metaphysical and cosmic terms, and the inner meanings of the mantras of the 


Samhitas, and the rituals and sacrifices explained in the Brahmanas give the logical reasoning 
for following them. How to sit for prayer, which side to face, during what part of the day to 
offer the prayer, what mantra to be chanted, which ritual to be performed before and after prayer, 
and so on, are clearly explained here. They help in knowing the hidden meaning and significance 
of the rituals and sacrifice. It was the Aranyakas that paved the way for the Upanisads ,which 
has become the source of all Vedic and Vedantic philosophy. 


4. Upanisads: The term Upanisads comes from the terms upa and ni — under and near, and sad — 
to sit. It is the teaching the guru imparts when the disciples sit very near or very close to him. 
The Upanisads are referred to as Surti prasthana or revealed scriptures, and as Surti or siras 
meaning the head or crown of the Vedas. They are known as Vedanta, meaning the last portion 
or essence of the Vedas. It is an ancient treatise which contains profound knowledge about God, 
man, and the universe. It is metaphysical and spiritual, with the firm belief in the reality of 
Brahman. It emphasizes the importance of ethical discipline as preparation for the realization of 
the supreme. According to the Upanisads one cannot realize the ultimate reality (Brahman) 
unless our conduct and actions are good. There are 108 Upanisads. The most important 
Upanisads are twelve in number. They are Isa(Yu), Kena(Sa), Katha(Yu), Prasna (Ath), 
Mundaka(Ath), = Mandukya (Ath), 5 8Aitareya(Rg), Taittiriya(Yu), Chandogya(Sa), 
Brhadaranyaka(Yu), Kausitaki(Rg) and Svetasvatara(Yu). The Upanisads are also called 
Vedanta (not just the end of the Vedas, but the essence of the Vedas). 


The subject matter of the entire Vedas is divided into three: 1. The Karma Kanda which deals 
with rituals. 2. The Upasana Kanda that deals with worship and meditation. 3. The Jnana Kanda 
that deals with the highest spiritual knowledge. A synopsis and classification of the contents of 
the Upanisads goes by the name of the Brahma-sutras or Vedanta-sutras whose author is 
Badarayana. 


Vedangas 


In addition to the Vedas, the Vedic literature consists of auxiliary texts known as Vedangas 
(limbs of the Vedas). They are designed to help us in the correct pronunciation of the terms, right 
interpretation of texts, and employment of the proper mantras during the course of sacrifices, 
rituals, and ceremonies. The Vedangas are six in number. They are: 1) Siksa: the science of 
proper articulation and pronunciation of varnas (letters) and words; it lays down the rules for the 
correct chanting of Vedic hymns. 2) Chandas: the science of prosody; it deals with the cadence 
and numbers of hymns. 3) Vyakarana: grammar; it lays down the grammar of the Vedic 
language. 4) Nirukta: etymological explanation of difficult Vedic terms; it gives the 
interpretation of the Vedic syllables. 5) Kalpa: procedural codes of the performance of sacrifices. 
Kalpas are in the form of sutras (a sutra is a distinctive feature of spiritual and philosophical 
composition. It is a marvel of condensation- it is a cryptic form of expression). The Kalpa Sutras 
are three in number. They are Srauta sutras, Grahya sutra , and Dharma sutras. 6) Jyotisa: 
astrology or Vedic astronomy; it prescribes the appropriate times for performing Vedic rites and 
sacrifices; 


Upa-Vedas: Ayur veda - medicine, Dhanur Veda - military science, Gandharva veda -music, 
silpa veda - dance, architecture, iconography, etc. Each upaveda is attached to one veda. 


Smrti: Smrti literally means recollection or memory. It is a secondary authority, it derives its 
authority form Surti. Its object is to expand and exemplify the principles of Surti or the Vedas. 
The Smrti consists of the Gita, Brahma Sutra, Itihasas (epics), Puranas (chronicles and legends), 
Sastras (codes of law), Agamas and Tantras (manuals of worship). 


Bhagavat Gita: ‘Bhagavad’ means Lord, gita means song. So “Song of the Lord.’ This is the 
literature written in poetic form around 200BCE. In the battle of kurusetra, Lord Krishna urges 
Arjuna to do his duty, good or evil, without any attachment for the fruit of actions (niskama 
karma).The Gita in short beautifully harmonizes the philosophy of action, devotion, and 
knowledge. Every person has three gunas - sattva (principle of light), rajas (source of activity), 
and tamas (responsible to resist the actions). 


Brahma Sutra: Badarayana or Vyasa wrote the Brahma Sutra. It contained the Upanisadic 
teaching dealt in four chapters, covering 555 sutras. 


Sastras: These are codified laws regulating the society from time to time. The important law 
givers are Manu, Yajnavalkya and Parasara. Their codes of law are known as Sastras. The 
Dharmasastra constitutes another very important source of Indian ethics and philosophy in 
which detailed rules of conduct and practical moral instructions are given. Manu Smrti: 
according to Manu, by following dharma one attains perfection. Manu prescribes duties for all 
the four stages of life and the four different categories of persons in the society. This book of 
Manu comprises the laws of Manu, which have become Aryan laws. Manu was considered to be 
the great law giver in the Vedic period. 


The Itihasa: These are the epics. The two well-known epics are the Ramayana by Valmiki and 
the Mahabharata by Vyasa. The aim of the epics is to drive home to all, the laws of the Smrtis 
and the principles of the Surti by means of the exploits of their great national heroes - Rama and 
Krishna. The Ramayana is the account of the deeds of a divinely great hero who set an example 
for the entire human race. It deals with ideal conditions of humanness, a sense of brotherhood, 
obedience to moral law, firmness of character, honesty, sacrifice, and unbounded goodness. The 
Mahabharatha has a more profound theme which involves history, mythology, ethics, and 
metaphysics. E.g. the history of the Bharadas, a royal family of North India which got divided 
into two parties, the Pandavas and the Kauravas, and so war breaks out between them. It is an 
encyclopedia of Hindu dharma. 


Eighteen Puranas: These consist of chronicles and legends, and the genealogy of kings. They 
are the instruments of popular education. They are treatises of history and of cosmology, with 
various symbolical illustrations of philosophical principles and so forth. According to tradition 
there are eighteen Puranas. The doctrine of avatars (divine incarnation) is fully developed in the 
epics and the Puranas. The purpose of an avatar is for the protection of the virtuous, the 
destruction of the wicked, and for the establishment of dharma (moral order.) According to the 
Puranas there are ten avatars of Vishnu. Matsya —fish, kurma -tortoise, varaha — boar, 
narasimha — the man-lion, vaman — dwarf, parasurama —Rama with the axe, ramacandra — 
hero of the Ramayana, krisna — the god of the Bhagavad Gita, Buddha — the founder of 
Buddhism, and kalki - the hero on a white horse who is to come at the end of the kali-yuga. 


Agamas: These are the scriptures dealing with the worship of a particular aspect of God. They 
prescribe detailed courses of discipline for the worshipper. Each agama consists of four sections. 
They are philosophy, mental discipline, rules for the construction of temples and images, and 
religious practices. The agamas are divided into three, according to the deity that is worshipped: 
the Vaisnava agamas (also called the pancaratra and vaikhanasa agamas) for Vishnu, the Saiva 
Agamas for Siva, and the sakta agamas (tantras) for Sakti. Each glorifies its particular deity. 
The name of these agamas are Kamigam, Yogajam, Sivithiam, Karanam, Ajitham, Deeptham, 
Sukshmam, Sahasram, Hamsumam, Suprabhedam, Vijayam, Niswasam, Swayambhuvam, 
Agneyam, Veeram, Rauravam, Makutam, Vishalam, Chandra Jnanam, Mukha Bimbam, 
Purotgeetham, Lalitam, Siddham, Santanam, Sarvoktam, Parameswaram, Karanam, Vathulam. 


1.3 VEDIC DEITIES 

The religion of the Aryans was at first simple. They believed in many gods, and almost every 
phenomenon in nature which impressed their imagination was regarded as a deity. Thus, Indra 
was the god of storm, thunder, and rain. The brilliant sun above and fire below were worshipped 
as the gods Surya and Agni. The beauty of dawn led to the creation of the goddess Usha, and the 
vast expanse of heaven, to that of Dyaus. These gods were at first worshipped in a simple way. 
A fire was kindled, to which ordinary articles of food and drink like milk, ghee, rice, etc. were 
offered as oblations. This was accompanied by beautiful hymns addressed to the gods. Later, the 
rituals of worship became more elaborate and complicated, and priests were employed to 
perform it on behalf of the worshippers. In the Rg Veda many different deities are mentioned, but 
all are not equally important. Among them the main gods are Indra, Agni, Varuna, etc. 


Indra: Indra’s power is praised in more than three hundred hymns in the Rg Veda. He possesses 
all human virtues in the superlative degree. He is the Hero, the man-God of the Vedic times. He 
blesses men in all their enterprises. He organized the whole universe. He fixed the earth and the 
mountains in their places. He has measured the space, stretched out the sky, and created both the 
sun and sunrise. He established the universe and its functions. Indra is the chief of warriors, 
endowed with matchless power. As the protector of warriors, he is hailed as commander-in-chief 
in the struggle of the invading Aryans against the original inhabitants of the land. Indra is the 
drinker of soma, helping and encouraging those who sacrifice. 


Agni: Agni is the god most frequently mentioned over two hundred hymns. He represents, in 
fact, one of the cornerstones of the Vedic world structure. He is one of the most comprehensive 
symbols of the reality. Agni, like life-giving warmth, is spread everywhere. Agni is the leader of 
the gods, an envoy among the gods, and between gods and humans. He is the priest of the gods, 
their tongue, and the spokesman to them on behalf of humans. Secondly, Agni has a clearly 
terrestrial character. He is a cosmic power. He is the fire, he is earthly, ‘the navel of the earth, 
and the ‘fruit of the womb’ of the world. He is the sun, the seed of all, the leader and lord of the 
earth. Agni is the one who presents the sacrifice, renders it acceptable and pleasing, transforms 
and divinizes the gifts offered, and brings together the whole cosmos. His burning flame of 
sacrifice may also consume sins and wickedness, and demons and foes. Nothing can withstand 
him; everything must be burned and transmuted into light. 


Varuna: Varuna the mighty Lord establishes control and surveys both the operation of cosmic 
law, and the deeds and activities of men. He is the god of justice. In him resides power to inflict 
punishment or to free men from their sins, to produce in them a sense of fear and humility, and 


the admission of guilt and regret. Varuna is a water-god. As lord of the waters and rivers, he is 
the dispenser of rain. 


1.4 YAJNA: VEDIC SACRIFICE 


Sacrifices form the central theme of the Vedic religion and philosophy. The sacrifices not only 
please gods but also feed them. Through them sins are also atoned for. The important Vedic 
sacrifices are the Srauta sacrifices and the Grihya rituals. The Srauta sacrifices are divided into 
the nitya (regular) sacrifices and naimitika (occasional) sacrifices. The Nitya sacrifices are 1) 
Agnihotra (fire offering) 2) Darsa Purnamasesti (new and full moon sacrifices) 3) three four- 
month sacrifices: i) Vaisvadeva ii) Varuna Praghasa iii) Sakamedha. The Naimitika sacrifices 
are 1)Pasubandha and 2) Soma . The Grihya rituals, refer to five daily sacrifices (Panchamaha- 
Yajnas) to be performed daily: 1) the sacrifice to the gods (Deva-Yajnas) 2) the sacrifice to the 
beings (Bhuta Yajnas) 3) Pitr-Yajna- sacrifice to the departed souls, 4) Brahma Yajna- recitation 
of Vedic texts, and 5) Manusha Yajna (Sacrifice to men). 


The larger Vedic rituals were primarily dedicated to Agni and Soma. Agni was a divine 
messenger and intermediary. The offerings of ghee were poured into sacrificial fires installed on 
altars, and Agni transmitted them to the gods. Special libations were made of juice extracted 
from the stalks of the soma plant. Remnants of the offerings were consumed by the celebrants. 
The ceremonies were accompanied by recitations from the Rg Veda and chants from the Sama 
Veda. According to the Rg veda (7.26.1), pressed juices unaccompanied by sacred hymns have 
no effect. The celebrations required the execution of multifarious activities, from the different 
Vedas, distributed among priests who officiated on behalf of, and for the benefit of, a ritual 
patron, the yajamana. Rituals, along with meters and chants, are depicted as instruments used by 
gods and demons to fight and conquer each other, and sometimes to create. 


The recitations that accompany the rites often express specific desires — for health, strength, 
sons, victory, heaven, and immortality. The list of wishes and desires is not so different from 
that of modern man. It is not exclusively spiritual nor is it wholly materialistic. The reason for 
performing a specific ritual is stated to be the desire for a particular fruit or effect. ‘He who 
desires heaven shall sacrifice with the agnistoma ritual — agnistomena svargakamo yajeta’. Yet, 
the Srauta sutras of the late Vedic period offer several definitions of ritual. It comprises of three 
things: dravya — the substance used in the oblations, devata — the deity to which oblations are 
offered, and tyaga — renunciation of the fruits of the ritual acts. The tyaga is a formula 
pronounced by the yajamana, or patron, at the culmination of each act of oblation, when the 
officiating priest, on behalf the yajamana, makes the oblation into the fire for one of the gods; 
for example, “this is for Agni, not for me’ - agnaye idam na mama. Recitations are more 
important than acts. The unintelligibility is an inherent feature of the mantras. Mantras are 
significant not as meaningful expressions, but as units recited on specific ritual occasions. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of rituals for the civilization and religions of India. Ritual 
activity is physical activity and is therefore primarily related to the body, unlike thinking or 
believing. 


The quintessence of the Vedic Revelation is Yajna or sacrifice. Sacrifice is in fact an ancient, far- 
reaching, and pervasive intuition of the Surti. The conception of the sacrifice, varied through the 
ages. The basic characteristic of yajna seems to be that of an action that reaches where it intends 
to reach, that really and truly offers something, and that stretches out and extends itself. Sacrifice 


effectively “creates” that is, it acts, is efficient, and produces what it intends. To perform the 
sacrifice is not to participate in a good act or to do good to the gods, to humankind, or to oneself; 
it is to live and to safeguard the existence of the whole universe. It is the act by which the 
universe itself continues in existence. Worship does not consist solely in prayer or feeling or 
knowledge; it is action, an action by which duality is transcended and dissimilarity is banished. 
This act contains within itself, essentially, a sacrificial aspect; a death and a becoming; a doing or 
karman. This word, which in the course of time will take on numerous other meanings, has here 
the significance of ‘action’, understood as the act of worship and sacrifice. Action that does not 
include an element of making and remaking — creation and redemption —does not deserve the 
name. Salvation is rendered attainable by worship and worship must need entail sacrifice, for 
only sacrifice can produce the essential conversion. There is no other way to salvation except 
through sacrifice, for salvation is not attainable except by means of a break, a leap onto the other 
shore, or some sort of transference into a supra-natural order. Man can be saved only by the 
performance of sacrificial worship; apart from such worship he is powerless and at the mercy of 
blind forces. But the genuine idea of sacrifice was soon degenerated into mere ritualism and 
magic. Sacrifices came to be regarded as the magical means, having the automatic power to 
bring about any wish of the sacrificer. They were even used to make evil fortune fall on gods as 
well as one’s own enemies. 


1.5 PURUSA SUKTA: THE COSMIC SACRIFICE 

The idea of a cosmic sacrifice, in which a primeval person creates the world through his own 
sacrifice and dismemberment, is the basic theory of rituals adopted in the Brahmanas. Here 
prajapati takes the place of purusa. Purusa Sukta (Rg Veda 10: 90) refers to a primordial world- 
creating yajna. All of existence comes into being through this power. It affirms the underlying 
unity of the human, cosmic, and divine realities; for all are seen as emerging from the same 
original reality of the cosmic person. In this hymn, reality is conceived of as a gigantic person; 
everything that exists is part of this cosmic person. The greatness of this person is emphasized by 
noting that he has a thousand heads, eyes, and feet; an extraordinary person indeed. Infact, the 
next line says that although he envelops the whole world, he is greater than this earth, going 
beyond it in all possible ways. In seeing the universe as a person, one saw that they were 
concerned primarily with human becoming and with the relationship between cosmic and human 
becoming, and they regarded human existence as the most basic and profound mode of existence. 
Verses 11-14 of the Rg Veda 10:90 present us with a number of instances of correspondence 
between the cosmic person and human society, and between the person and the natural world. 
These correspondences establish the inter-connectedness of the social classes, features of the 
natural world, and even the gods. Both the order and relationships within these spheres are seen 
as established in the originating source of all existence — the primordial person. These verses 
emphasis the unity of all existence. 


Hiranyagarbha: Hiranyagarbha is the cosmos, the golden egg, with the sun in it. He is the great 
deva, the source of light and heat and life, movement, and time. Heaven is peopled with the 
devas. They perform a continuous sacrifice in the heavenly fire. Indra drinks soma, and when 
soma is poured into the fire, clouds are formed. Maruti the wind helps. It rains. Lightning and 
thunder accompany. Vayu is a devata. A similar sacrifice is performed for the yajamana by the 
priests. The yajamana becomes Vishnu; his body is the seat of another sacrifice by the gods 
within. There is warmth and light, and sight. There is soma — the body-fluids. There is air-breath, 
speech, mantra, and the indiryas — Indra. At the centre of the macrocosm there is fire, the sun, 


and Vishnu. Also at the centre of the vedi there is yajamana, the microcosm, Vishnu, in whom 
there is life and consciousness. At the center of the universe too there is life and consciousness. 


1.6 HINDU SACRAMENTS (SAMSKARAS) 

Rites pertaining to the stages of life are called samskaras. These samskaras are religious acts of 
purification and they are the ceremonies for sanctifying the body, mind, and intellect of the 
individual, so that the person may become a full-pledged member of the community. The most 
important samskaras are 


1) Garbhadhanam or conception: seeking the help of the gods to secure a child. Here the 
husband prays that a child may be conceivEd. Thus the first dawning of the new life is through 
the vibration of mantra. R.V X. 1xxxv. 21, 22). 


2) Pumsavanam: (Ensuring a male offspring) In the third month of pregnancy it is performed 
with mantras, R.V 1. i. 3: III V.XXXVII.2 for the forming of male child. 


3) Simanthonnayanam (Parting of the hair) During the pregnancy period, the husband parts the 
hair of the wife from the front backwards. This is intended to ensure fertility for the wife and 
exuberance and heroism for the child. It is performed during the seventh month of the pregnancy, 
with the Rig Veda mantras XC xxxi. 10. cl xxx iv.I, II xxx ii . 4-8. These three samskaras protect 
both mother and child in order to shape the developing body. 


4) Jata-karmam (Birth-Ceremony) This is performed immediately after birth. The father 
breathes three times on the child and then draws in his breath. Here the father welcomes the 
new born child, praying for its new life, intelligence, wisdom, and well being, and feeds it 
with gold, honey, and butter. 


5) Nama-karanam or the naming ceremony takes place on the tenth day. Here the name is 
given to the child according to his own caste. 


6) Nishkramanam: Taking the child out of the house so that it may see the sun. 
7) Annaprasnam: The first feeding of the child with solid food (rice) in the sixth month. 
8) Chudakaranam: The rite of the tonsure ceremony. 


9) Karnavedham: Piercing of earlobes. By all these ceremonies the young body is constantly 
guided and guardEd. 


10) Vidhyarambam: It is done at the beginning of the sacred thread ceremony. 


11) Upanayanam (Initiation by a teacher): With this sacrament, the stage of youth is said to 
begin with the life of study. The Upanayanam is the ceremony of the investiture with the sacred 
thread. It is the initiation ceremony, which is the second birth given by the Acharya. It constitutes 
the boy a twice-born. The Acharya teaches him the gayatri mantra and gives him a staff. He is a 
brahmacari who is bound to lead a life of chastity or celibacy. 


12) Samavarthanam: It is done at the return of the student to his parental home which was 
preceded by many rites and offerings. Before this sacrament, the student offers the teacher a gift 
and he receives permission to take a formal bath, which marks the close of his pupilage. He then 
returns home and performs this Samavartanam. After this ceremony he is called a Snaktaka, one 
who is ready to marry and enter into the household state. 


13) Vivaha (Marriage): The priests of the families of the bride and bridegroom make the ajya 
oblation into the domestic fire. The bridegroom grasps the hand of the bride (Pani-Grahanam). 
The bridegroom then leads the bride thrice around the fire and then makes her step on a stone, 
which is symbolic of steadfastness. Then many offerings to the fire are made. The most vital 
ceremony is the Sapta-Padi (seven steps), which the couple take together in the northern 
direction. This is symbolic of their friendly co-operation in life. After the wedding, the couple 
pass three nights taking part in special sacrifices, and following abstinence and charity. With 
certain rites on the fourth day they are allowed to have marital relations (Garbhadhana). 


14) Antyesti or Funeral Rights Cremation is the Vedic rule. Burial is allowed in the case of 
children less than two years of age. The main features of the cremation ceremony are the 
following: the dead body is taken to the smasana and placed on the funeral pyre. The wife of the 
deceased is then made to lie down on the pyre by the side of the dead. Some close relative of the 
husband then makes her rise from the pyre with the Rig Vedic stanza x. 18.8. According to the 
Rig Veda, a goat and a cow are sacrificed and burned together with the dead body. When the dead 
body is being burned, the dead man is addressed with the Rig Vedic verses, X.147, 8. 10-14, 17. 
3-6, 18. 10-13, exhorting him to go forth by those ancient paths where the fathers of old have 
gone, to meet the two kings Yama and Varuna, and to gather himself to the fathers, to leave all 
blemish behind, to run past the four-eyed brindled dogs - the two sons of Sarama, etc. Then on 
the tenth day the bones are gathered in an urn and deposited in a pit. The deceased is addressed 
with the verse: approach the mother earth R.V. X.I xxxv. 21,22. Thus the whole life of the Aryan 
is thus guarded from conception to cremation. 


1.7 IMPORTANT HINDU VIRTUES 

Ahimsa (non-violence), samyam (control of mind and senses), tolerance of different beliefs, 
opinions, religious traditions and persons, hospitality, compassion, protection, respect for all 
living beings and for the sanctity of life, wisdom to sort out right and wrong, austerity, celibacy, 
honesty, cleanliness, and charity. 


Manu Smriti (Manu, VI, 92) prescribes the tenfold system of virtuous duties: Contentment; 
abstention from injury to others; resistance to sensual appetites; abstinence from theft and illicit 
gain; purity, chastity and cleanliness; coercion of passions; acquisition of knowledge; 
acquisition of divine wisdom; veracity, honest and fidelity; and freedom from wrath and hatrEd. 


1.8 LET US SUM UP 

Hinduism, one of the most ancient religions in the world, has the dynamics of being traditional 
yet allowing itself to be innovative, largely accommodative, and inclusive of many religious 
traditions. The scope and range of Hinduism as a religious tradition are too vast to be confined in 
strict structures of formulated creed, a specific code, fixed sacred texts, or regulated ritual 
practices. As a peculiar amalgamation of various sectarian faith traditions with their own 
specificities, it exhibits an inner dynamism of being largely accommodative in many aspects, and 
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significantly unyielding in the fundamental elements. In the absence of any centralised body of 
authority and power to decide upon crucial matters, Hinduism has the inner dynamism of being a 
uniting force. Vedic tradition has rendered itself as offering a main thread, connecting all diverse 
religious cultures and traditions in India. 


1.9 KEY WORDS 


Yajna - Vedic idea of sacrifice where the god Agni takes a central stage. 


Purusa sukta - Famous Vedic idea of a cosmic sacrifice where a primeval person creates the 
world through his own sacrifice and dismemberment. 


Upanayanam - It is an initiation ceremony for the students by a teacher. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


An ancient saying depicts a person, unaware of the golden treasure lying underground, walking 
up and down the floor several times, and brooding over his wretched state of living. Being 
Indians, much more as students of philosophy, we are to be aware of this treasure of our land. 
The present unit on the philosophy of Hinduism initiates the students to the precious nature of 
this treasure, and motivates them to unearth the hidden riches of the religious, spiritual, and 
philosophical heritage of Hinduism. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


India is the birth place of many religions and religious sects. The word ‘Hindu’ is not of Hindu 
origin. It is not found in any standard Sanskrit dictionary. The Persians used to refer to the 
people who lived on the other side of the Indus (Sindu) river, as Hindu. Hinduism is more of an 
umbrella, sheltering many different religious traditions which originated in very ancient times 
and in various parts of the subcontinent. Some Hindu thinkers suggest that the Vedas provide the 
bond that holds the Hindus together. 


22 SOURCES OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


Scriptures are the codified expressions of religious, mystical experiences of great souls. 
Scriptures “make the unknown known.” The Hindu Scriptures are divided into two distinct 
categories Surti and Smrti (Revealed Texts - Surti - what is heard, and Remembered Texts 
Smrti- what is remembered). The four Vedas and 108 Upanisads come under the Surti category. 
The Bhagavat Gita, 18 Puranas, Manu Smrti, Dharma sastras, artha sastra, kama sutra, tantras, 
and many others, come under the Smrti Category. The distinction between Surti and Smrti is 
important for the two following reasons: 1. In case of conflicting views, Surti’s views will hold 
good. 2. Without requiring any change in the Surti, the Smrtis preserve the authority admitting 
changes in it. 


2.3 VEDIC HINDU METAPHYSICS 


Vedic Hindu Concept of God 


The Vedas are pantheistic. The names “isvara” and “isa” are not found in the Rg veda, although 
the verb form is frequently used to express the power of the gods. Though the noun form, 
“isvara” is found in the Atharvana Veda, it certainly does not have the connotations of later 
times. Certain Upanisads begin to put the concept of the Lord in the foreground and the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad gives it still greater prominence. The Personal Lord is finally and fully 
disclosed in the Gita. In the Vedas, the concept of the Lord is not fully expressed in generic 
terms such as pati, prabhu, adhipathi, etc. The term “lord” does not refer to one particular God, 
but each time refers to the different Vedic gods, Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, etc. 


Concept of Atman-Brahman 


Behind all the temporal flux of the world of experience of the senses is a subtle, pervasive, 
timeless, and unchanging reality. It is identical to the essence of the human being as well. The 
early Vedic Upanisads call this unified and imperishable world-soul as Brahman or Atman, the 
former as Godhead and the latter as the “self” residing at the deepest level of one's person. The 
theistic Upanisads teach that this Brahman is a single deity, Isvara or isa — lord. This could be 
identified with that of Siva or Vishnu of sectarian communities. The ultimate reality is 
unmanifested yet vital. Brahman is described as life-giving breath, pure consciousness, bliss, 
and eternal. It is the infinite subject by whom all objects are known, the “inner guide” of all that 
is. There are difficulties in comprehending this hidden reality that either transcends or simply 
cannot be known through the structures of time, space, and causation. The Upanisads hold that 
through disciplined practices of meditation and the cultivation of extraordinary knowledge, it can 
in fact be discerned. Such discernment releases one from the apparent cycles of life and death 
caused by one's ignorance of the fact that the essential self does not die. 


Nirguna and Saguna Brahman 


The ultimate reality is acknowledged in the Upanisads as both immanent and transcendent in 
nature. Brahman is both cosmic (saguna —‘with characteristics’) and acosmic (nirguna — 
“without characteristics). Saguna Brahman is understood to be the finest essence of all things in 
the world. Brahman is the substance of the universe. This does not mean that Brahman is the 
material stuff of the world which can be perceived sensually. Rather it is that hidden and subtle 
reality which allows all things to exist in the first place. Nirguna Brahman cannot be described 
through definitive or positive statements, since Brahman transcends the limitations of language. 
It is not subject to categorization, and therefore, can neither be perceived nor conceived. Thus, 
one seeking knowledge of saguna Brahman was to comprehend the unity of all things in the 
world constructed on the essence of Brahman. And the one seeking for an understanding of 
nirguna Brahman was to “deconstruct” the phenomenal world as it were, in order to comprehend 
the imperishable self that lies behind the world of life and death. The process of knowing this 
aspect of Brahman is negative theology, via negative, ‘neti-neti’ ‘not this’ ‘not this’. Brahman 
can be best described only as ‘this is not Brahman,’ ‘that is not Brahman.’ A positive description 
of Brahman would not fully comprehend the ultimate reality. 


Mahavakya — Great pronouncements 


The essential oneness of the individual self and the absolute self is called jiva-isvara aikyam. The 
scriptures say that jiva, the consciousness in the microcosm ,and isvara, the consciousness in the 
macrocosm, are one and the same. The differences we perceive belong to the reflecting medium. 
There is no difference in the essential consciousness at all. In the scriptures there are many 
statements which reveal this oneness and these statements are called Mahavakya s. Mahavakya is 
a Vedic statement which reveals the essential oneness of jiva and isvara. There are many 
Mahavakya s occurring in the Vedas, but generally one Mahavakya is chosen from each Veda 
as a sample: 1. Prajnanam brahma - Aitareya Upanisad. 2. Aham Brahmasmi — Bhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. 3. Tat tvam asi - Chandogya Upanisad.4. Ayam Atma brahma — Mandukya Upanisad. 


2.4. HINDU RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS AND PRACTICES 
Transmigration of soul: 


The doctrine of Karma and transmigration of soul are closely bound together. The soul is not 
born with a body, nor does it perish therewith. It is unformed, constant, eternal, and primeval. 
What happens at death is only the decay of the body. The soul migrates from life to life, being 
conditioned by the cause of ignorance. “Verily one becomes good by good works and evil by evil 
works.” At death, the soul shuffles off its present body and enters a new one, like a caterpillar 
which having come and reached the end of a blade of grass draws itself together and takes a leap 
to another blade. The process is comparable to a goldsmith who makes new and more beautiful 
forms like that of Brahman. The kind of form the soul takes depends on its previous karma. “As 
is his resolve, such is the action he performs. What action he performs that he procures for 
himself “( Brha. Upan 3 :4). Transmigration of the soul into a sub-human species is also held 
possible. When one dies he may even go to another region before he takes another birth in this 
world. After the death of the body the life of the individual is continued in another body and so 
on in indefinite series. According to this theory, the soul though pure and blessed in itself, gets 
entangled in the Samsara (cycle of birth and rebirth). It is because of the karma that it passes 
through innumerable births (transmigration) before it regains its original state. The purpose and 
mechanism of rebirth is elaborated in the Chandogya Upanishad. According to the Chandogya 
Upanishad ,a man after his death reaches the moon with the merit he has acquired during his life. 
He remains there as long as there is a residue of his good works. Then he returns again to space, 
and from space he goes to mist and cloud, etc. After having become cloud, he rains down. Then 
he is born as rice, trees, beans, etc. If someone eats him as food ,he develops further and finally 
those who are of pleasant conduct enter either the womb of a Brahmin ,or a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya and those who are of stinking conduct, enter either the womb of a dog or of swine, or of 
an outcaste (Chandala). 


Sin and forgiveness 


The seers of the Vedic period possessed a peculiar awareness of sin and guilt. There are three 
basic insights, like three seeds, which later may be developed into complete theories. Firstly, 
there is a series of words indicating an external cause for all sorts of violence, harming, hurting, 
and afflicting. Here the cause of evil comes from the outside, it encroaches upon us and hinders 
the happy and smooth development of our being. The evil is transcendent. Secondly, another set 
of words seem to denote an internal source, these words speak of anxiety, narrowness, lack of 
expansion, and a feeling of imprisonment within oneself. Here the cause is within and seems to 
be inherent in our own nature. We cannot blame others but only ourselves. We would like to be 


different and yet we are not. Evil here is immanent. Thirdly, a set of words, most of them 
compounds, seems to suggest that evil springs from maladjustment and malfunctioning of a 
system that otherwise is far from being bad. These words postulate a kind of factual ambivalence 
in almost any human value, which can turn out to be either negative and mischievous, or positive 
and beneficial. Evil here depends on the direction that events and values take, and on the use we 
or others make of the data. The Vedas employ a term for grace, which implies pure and simple 
forgiveness. The gods are requested to forgive man's real sins and also his constitutional 
shortcomings. Man is never worthy of grace from the divine. Mrdika, though occurring only 
nine times in the Rg veda, denotes the grace that elevates man and wipes away all his stains. We 
have here a forgiveness that comes, unpredictably and undeservedly, from the divine. 


2.5. VEDIC HINDU ETHICS 


Stages of Life (Asrama Dharma) Asrama dharma stands for individual development in society, 
and economic aspect of society. The term ‘Asrama’ means ‘a’ - all around or intensive and 
“srama’- means to exert oneself. It stands for labour. Asrama thus means an all-round training 
and development of the individual. It also means a stage, a way in the journey of life. According 
to Vedic thought, life is divided into four stages or Ashramas. The four stages are brahmacarya: 
studenthood, grahastha — householder, vanaprastha — stage of detachment, and sannyasa - stage 
of renunciation. 


Brahmacarya is a life of willing abstention, based on self control and austerity or tapas. 
Brahmacari means student. The first stage of a student begins with the Upanayana ceremony, 
and then the boy is entrusted to the care of his teacher with whom he lives, and his student life 
continues with the teacher. The life of the student afterwards becomes simple and hardy. This 
simple and hardy life is intended to make him strong and healthy, and independent of all soft and 
luxurious living. His life is based on self-control, self-restraint, and austerity. During this stage 
the individual develops a deep insight into the realities of life. His abode is with that of the 
teacher in asrams or gurukulas. A gurukula is an institution of education. It has two distinct 
purposes: 1. To transmit the heritage to the next generation, and 2. To train the individual to lead 
a life of discipline. Great stress is laid on chastity and purity during youth, in order to have 
vigour, strength of manhood, freedom from disease, healthy children, and a long life. Thus the 
very name of the student, the Brahmacari, becomes synonymous with one who is under a vow of 
celibacy. After completing the days in study and strict chastity during the student period, the 
student has to present his teacher with a gift, according to his ability. Then he returns home to 
enter the household life. 


Grihasta is the second stage of life, the married life of a householder, where a person strives 
towards the first three purusarthas: dharma, artha, and kama. In this stage he has to take a wife 
and carry out the responsibilities of a man. After marriage, great temperance in sexual relations 
is enjoinEd. Marital relation is only permissible on any one of ten nights in a month. Women 
were to be honored and loved by their fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers- in-law. When 
the husband and wife are content with each other, their happiness is certain. As all creatures live 
supported by air, so too the other stages of life exist supported by the householder. Hence the 
householder is the best of the orders. The general virtues of a householder are hospitality, 


industry, truth, honesty, liberality, charity, and purity of food and life. He may enjoy wealth and 
luxury, provided he gives alms. Any householder must duly offer five great sacrifices daily. 


Vanaprastha: The householder at this stage of life quits the household life by way of 
overcoming the bodily needs and emotional attachments to the members of his family. It is a 
stage of detaching oneself from the responsibilities of family life, and handing them over to the 
next generation. It is a voluntary withdrawal, or voluntary retirement. The generation gap 
between father and son is solved by this stage. This stage solves the problem of unemployment 
and also the problem of social disorganization. A man who has entered this stage, instead of 
living for his family, should live for the betterment of society and must undertake the work of 
educating the people of the neighbourhood. The rule of his life is to do sacrifice, study and 
practice austerity, and show kindness to all. Here he engages in Veda study and remains always a 
giver and not a receiver, and he becomes compassionate to all beings. This simple ascetic life 
leads a forest-dweller to the last stage -- Sannyasa 


Sannyasa or complete renunciation: The achievement of the fourth purusartha i.e. moksa, is 
attained at this stage. It is characterized by renunciation and service. Every narrow relationship 
is renounced. The person has no Varna, and he changes his name and residence. He is called 
vairagi, a man with no colour and no denominations. A sanyasin serves humanity as a whole. 
The sannyasi is the one who renounces everything. He gives away all his property and he no 
longer offers sacrifices. He lives alone, with a tree for shelter, and spends his life in deep 
contemplation and meditation. The life of the sannyasi who freed himself from all human ties, 
and stripped himself of all that ministers to physical comfort and well-being, has always seemed 
to be the highest. A true sannyasi should not wish for life or death. He must rejoice in the 
Supreme Self, sitting indifferent, and refraining from sensual delights. He must wander the earth, 
aiming at liberation. He must meditate constantly on transmigration and suffering, and on the 
Supreme Self, in order to trace the Jivatma through its many births and to rest in Brahman alone. 
Thus by doing this he reaches Brahman. 


In these modern days these four ashramas cannot be completely revived in their letter, but they 
can be revived in their spirit, to the great improvement of modern life. Today the bramacari life 
or period is passed or spent in school or college, instead of the ashrama of the guru. The grihasta 
ideal is commenced at marriage. It is very largely followed in its sense of duty and responsibility, 
in its discharge of religious obligations, in its balanced ordering of life, and in its recognition of 
all claims and debts. Today the third ashrama cannot be lived in the forest by many, and the 
fourth ashrama is beyond the reach of most. Yet, the idea of gradual withdrawal from worldly 
life, the idea of meditation, study and worship, and the main duties of life can be carried out well. 


Finally, a life,which is well ordered from the beginning to the end, is very much implied in the 
phrase “the four ashramas’. 


2.6. SUPREME GOALS OF LIFE (PURUSARTHAS) 

The ancient seers laid down four supreme ends of life or Purusarthas, which give meaning to 
human life. Pursusartha means ‘what is sought by human beings.’ They are dharma 
(righteousness/ religious, moral merit), artha (pursuit of wealth), kama (pursuit of pleasure), and 
moksa (liberation) 


Dharma (justice, righteousness): The term “dharma” gathered more and more meaning down the 
ages, and became a term of complex and varied meanings. For dharma, the dictionary suggests 
terms like virtue, righteousness, duty, right, morality, justice, the good, the characteristics, 
tradition, ordinance, law, etc. But dharma is essentially a human value, operating in the universe 
of human ideals. The Brahadaranyaka Upanishad identifies “dharma” with truth. That which is 
Justice is truth. And justice and truth are the same (1.4.14). Sankara in his own way interrelates 
the three concepts rta, satya, and dharma. He says ‘rta’ is the mental perception of truth, Satya is 
the expression of truth in words as perceived by the mind, and dharma is the observance of truth 
in the conduct of life. And thus, dharma is the way of life embodying the truth perceivEd. This is 
the supreme end in this world. It brings material property (artha) and fulfillment of desires 
(kama), and liberation (moksa). The essence of dharma is that one should do to others what one 
would like others to do to oneself. Dharma controls instincts, impulses, desires, and emotions 
with the help of reason. Dharma is usually distinguished into sadharana dharma and 
varnashrama dharma. Sadharana dharma refers to the duties of universal scope and validity. 
There are ten cardinal virtues known as sadharana dharma according to Manu: endurance, 
patience, self-control, integrity, purity, restraint of senses, wisdom, learning, truth, and absence 
of anger or non-violence. The varnasrama dharma refers to the duties of persons according to 
the castes and the stages of life. Thus ‘dharma’ is considered to be a means for attaining 
personality integration in the spiritual level or liberation. 


Artha (Wealth): The term ‘artha’ generally indicates the attainment of riches and worldly 
prosperity, advantage, profit, and wealth. It means the whole range of tangible objects that can be 
possessed, enjoyed, or lost and which we require in our daily life for the upkeep of a household, 
raising of a family, and discharge of religious duties. It helps in the satisfaction of material, 
biological, and economic desires, for according to the sages, lack of wealth weakens the person 
and leads him to adopting illegal and immoral ways to obtain satisfaction. By the term ‘artha’, 
Kautilya in his book Artha Sastra IV 9 means both the economic and political aspects of man’s 
life in the society. The materialistic aspects of life have great significance, because the absence 
of the economic well-being of man is a great hindrance to the pursuit of personality integration 
and a good life. Absence of economic well-being may also lead a man to adopt or to do immoral 
deeds to satisfy himself. The Mahabharata stresses the great importance of wealth, saying that 
poverty is a state of sinfulness. All kinds of meritorious acts flow from the possession of great 
wealth. From wealth springs all religious acts, pleasures, and heaven itself. From wealth one’s 
merit increases, but the man who has no wealth has neither this world nor the next. The man who 
has no wealth does not succeed in performing religious acts. Kautilya in the Artha Sastra 
recommends that the state should punish those who renounce the world without having first 
satisfied the claims of society and family. Kautilya would not even allow ascetics to enter into 
the villages of the kingdom, for fear that they may cause disturbance in the economic activities 
of the villagers. They say virtues themselves are impractical without wealth. Without wealth 
neither virtue nor desire can be won. 


Kama (Satisfaction of desires): Kama is a comprehensive term, which includes all desires: 
desires ranging from the cravings of the flesh and the yearnings of the spirit. Every man has got 
certain physical and emotional desires and their fulfillment gives happiness. Man should only 
gradually overcome the insistent cravings of the flesh. In the process of fulfilling the desires, 
dharma has to be maintained and there should be proper means for the satisfaction of the desires. 
There is always a clear emphasis on the enjoyment of secular pleasures along with the emphasis 


on the realization of spiritual values. Vatsyayana in his book Kama Sutra, gives a great treatise 
on erotic enjoyment. It deals with the various aspects of sex life and the natural strivings of the 
human heart. However, Vatsyayana suggests that the satisfactions of sexual desires are to be 
followed with moderation and caution. The uniqueness of the concept of kama and enjoyment is 
that all of them were to be related to the spiritual goal of human existence, and so the Indian 
ethics insisted on a regulated enjoyment. 


Moksha (Liberation): In every school of philosophy in India the first three purusharthas are 
treated as the instrumental values, which directly or indirectly promote the parama purushartha 
— the highest values of human life, namely, moksha. Moksha is also known by other names such 
as mukti, apavarya, kaivalya, and nirvana. The concept moksha has a negative as well as a 
positive side. In its negative aspect it signifies complete freedom from sorrow and in its positive 
aspect it stands for plenary happiness or bliss. In the Vedic age the idea of mukti was not in 
evidence. What the Vedic man sought was length of days on earth, and life in heaven in the 
company of the gods. But it was in the Upanishads for the first time, that we find the full-fledged 
doctrine of mukti or liberation. This liberation is intimately bound with the karma samsara, the 
doctrine of transmigration. Almost all Indian schools of thought accepted the theory of karma 
and rebirth, and the ideal of moksha is conceived as liberation from the cycle of births and 
deaths. 


As an ideal, moksha is pursued by an individual as a personal value. It is a spiritual perfection 
understood by the intellect, loved by the will, and actualized in daily life. It is understood as 
jivanmukti in the Advaita Vedanta. The man who has attained liberation in this life is called 
jivanmukta. Different schools propose different ways to attain moksha. The Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara holds that knowledge or jnana is the means of attaining moksha. Here moksha refers not 
to a new state to be attained, but is the realization of what has always been, namely, the 
realization of the Universal Self (Brahman), in one’s own self (Atman). For this, no morality is 
needed. The dualistic and pluralistic systems insist that the bondage of the individual can be 
removed by the bhakthi marga or path of devotion to God. There is another way promoted by the 
Gita to attain the ultimate realization in life and liberation from the cycle of births and deaths, 
which is known as Karma Yoga (Path of activity). The Gita has described this way as the method 
of disinterested action (nishkama karma). To attain moksha one has to be freed from the bondage 
of one’s own actions. So the Gita suggests the golden rule that actions should be done with the 
spirit of non-attachment to their fruits. 


2.7 SOCIAL STRATIFICATION (VARNASHRAMA DHARMA) 

The Vedic scheme of life is known as varnasrama vyavasha. Varna-dharma stands for social 
stratification. It is meant for the maintenance of social order, social progress, and social 
harmony, along with personal harmony and personal progress. The Rg Veda uses the term 
‘varna’ to mean skin colour. Here the division of human beings is made into Aryans and Dasas. 
Those who are fair in colour are Aryans and those dark skinned are dasas. The term Varna is 
derived from the root vr which means to choose or select. Varna indicates a particular group or 
class in a society, classified as brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya, and sudra. In purusa-sukta (Rg 
X.90) the term vana is used to indicate the four functions in human society, in general. In 
purusa-sukta we come across the terms brahmin, rajanya, vaisya, and sudra. But these terms are 
used only to indicate the four functions of society in general and not as the four varnas. 
According to purusa-sukta ,the whole universe is the manifestation of the universal self called 


purusa. The brahmin is the mouth; the rajanya is made of the arms; the vaisya is the thighs; and 
the sudra is the feet. The mouth being the seat of speech stands for learning; arms for strength; 
thighs for productive work; feet for other works of labour. So the four terms stand for the four 
functions rather than the four varnas. 


Caturvarnyam is mentioned in the Gita (catvarah varnah caturvarnyam). The classification is 
made from three standpoints, namely, birth, character, and profession. 


Category Brahmanas Ksatriyas Vaisyas Sudras 

By Birth Born of | Born of | Born of | Born of sudras 
brahmanas ksatriyas vaisyas 

By character Contemplative | Selflessly Selfishly active | Idle, dull 

active 

By occupation | Scriptural Administration | Commerce and | Unskilled 
education and | and defence agriculture labour 
priesthood 


Varna based on jati or birth has become oppressive and exploitative today as the caste system. 
Varna is based on one’s character, svabhava or guna as Vedic psychology is at the root of Vedic 
sociology. According to Vedic psychology the human mind has three qualities, or propensities, 
or temperaments. They indicate the innate nature of the individual. They are: sattva — non- 
active, quality of purity, goodness, wisdom, and knowledge; rajas — active; tamas — inactive. 
So varna is the process of selection by the individual for the development of his mind. It stands 
for the psychological frame, bent, and direction of the human mind. The four varnas are the four 
basic natures of the human being. It refers to the four orders of the society. It is an all embracing 
classification of the human beings on the basis of propensities (pravrittis — enjoyment for life). 
It does not stand for the professions of life (vrittis). One can change one’s profession but not 
one’s innate nature. When varna is interpreted as a profession and not as a propensity, the jati or 
caste system comes in. Vedic sociology speaks of a varna system and not a jati system. Social 
stratification by ability or talent is varna. No varna is superior or inferior as it depends on one’s 
qualities. Hence it stands for the spirit of egalitarianism. 


The duties of each varna are as follows: Brahmins — teaching and studying the Vedas, sacrificing 
for their own benefit and for others, and giving and accepting alms; ksatriyas — to protect the 
people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, and to study the Vedas but not to teach; vaisyas - to 
tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to engage in different professions, to trade, to lend money, to 
cultivate land ,and to study the Vedas; sudras — to serve the above three varnas. The first three 


varnas are ordained to study the Vedas. So they have upanayana, i.e. the rite to study the Vedas. 
They are called dvijas or twice born, who are trained in Vedic learning. Since they are not 
mentally equipped, the sudras are prohibited from studying the Vedas. Therefore they are 
denied upanayana. Yet they are not deprived of the fruits of Vedic knowledge. A sudra is 
eligible for Vedic knowledge through secondary sources like the Puranas and the itihasas. 
Though the first three varnas can study the Vedas, only brahmins are ordained to teach the 
Vedas. The other two may study, but cannot teach the Vedas. A sudra's son in whom the 
propensities of a brahmin are found is a brahmin and not a sudra. A brahmin's son in whom the 
propensities of a sudra are found is a sudra and not a brahmin. That is, anyone can attain 
brahminhood. Some examples are: Valmiki, Vyasa, Vasistha, and Narada. All were children of 
sudras. Similarly, Visvamitra , though born a prince, became a brahmin rishi. 


2.8 CONCEPT OF RTA 


Rta is generally translated as “Cosmic Order.” This cosmic order is to be understood not as a 
fixed physical or mathematical law, but as a “sacrificial order. Cosmic order is maintained by 
sacrificial order. It is through Rta that Varuna governs the universe. Rta is the ultimate 
foundation of everything; it is the ‘supreme’. Rta is the ‘law’ or universal order embodied in 
sacrifice. It is the expression of the primordial dynamism that is inherent in everything and also 
possesses its own internal coherence, a unifying force that could be said to be the very soul of 
sacrifice. Rta is the actual functioning, or rather, the proper rhythm of the sacrifice. By sacrifice, 
gods and humans collaborate, not only among themselves but also for the maintenance and very 
existence of the universe. Reality subsists, thanks to sacrifice. 


2.9 DOCTRINE OF KARMA 


The doctrine of karma may be stated as — whatever a man suffers or enjoys is the fruit of his 
own deed, a harvest sprung from his own actions, or good or bad committed in his previous life. 
Every deed leads to double result (phala) — pain or pleasure, according to the nature of one’s 
deEd. Moral progress therefore depends on how we direct and regulate our tendencies to 
actions. Everything that happens in the moral realm is pre-ordainEd. It gives the idea of Moral 
Retribution. “Whatever we knowingly do, will sooner or later bring us the result we merit. 
There is no escape, “what we sow, we must reap.” The events of life are determined by an 
antecedent cause. The Law of Karma is not mechanical, but is essentially ethical. Moral 
education is to choose the order, order of karma. The Mahabharata says, consequences of what a 
man does will seek him, later, surely as a calf does its mother in a herd of cows. Karma is of 
four categories: 1) Sanchita Karma or the accumulated past actions 2) Prarabdha Karma which 
is a part of Sanchita Karma, and this results in the present birth itself. This is also called pre- 
destination 3) Kriyamana Karma or present willful actions or free will 4) Agami Karma or the 
immediate results caused by our present actions. The theory of transmigration is a necessary 
corollary of karma. 


2.10 WAYS TO LIBERATIVE KNOWLEDGE 


Vedic scriptural study can give us the direct knowledge involving oneself in three stages: 
sravanam, mananam, and nididdhyasanam. 
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Sravanam: It means enquiry into the scriptures with the help of a guru. Sravanam is not passive 
hearing. It requires the full participation of the student and he has to travel along with the 
teacher. The teacher is trying to communicate something which is not an object, but which is 
one's own true nature. In other words, consistent and systematic study of the scriptures for a 
length of time under the guidance of a competent guru is sravanam. In other words, looking into 
the scriptural mirror which the teacher shows me is sravanam. Initially when I start doing 
sravanam I have lots of doubts but I should never ask questions. I will have to be patient. 
Whatever question comes up should be kept in mind or written in a book with the hope that all 
the questions will be answered as I understand more and more; as the teaching opens up new 
vistas; as the unfolding starts revealing new information. The student should have faith in the 
scriptures and the teacher for this. Therefore, no questions are allowEd. Just receive the whole 
vision comprehensively. Let all the questions be there. Then having done comprehensive 
listening for a length of time and having got all the aspects of the teaching, look back at your 
questions. A painter cannot paint the whole picture in one stroke. The painting unfolds 
gradually. Until the painting is over, don't disturb the painter. Similarly sravanam should be 
done for a length of time, setting aside all our doubts. Thereafter the teacher say, “now come on, 
see if you accept the teaching, see if you are convinced” 


Mananam: After sravanam, the student can come out with any number of questions. All the 
doubts are let loose and all of them are attacked. This is called mananam. This continues until I 
am convinced. There should not be any doubt or question. Once I have done sravanam and 
mananam satisfactorily, I feel convinced that I can be independent. But as I have been addicted 
to dependence for so long, I find it difficult to be independent. I have to try to give up all 
dependencies just as a person addicted to smoking tries to give it up. I can help him by telling 
him that he can live without smoking. Similarly, we have to learn to come out of all 
dependences. 


Nididhyasanam: The person addicted to smoking is slightly nervous about quitting it, as he has 
been addicted to it for years. Hence, there is a doubt if he can live without it. There are 
withdrawal symptoms and he has to train himself to handle them. This is the discovery of true 
independence. This third stage is called nididhyasanam and through it the person learns to drop 
dependences and be independent. Initially there is fear, and there are also withdrawal symptoms. 
But later he finds that he can be happy without people around. He discovers he can live alone 
too. In short, nididhyasanam helps in converting knowledge into emotional strength. Thus 
through sravanam, mananam, and nididhyasanam, a person becomes jivanmuktah, a liberated 
person. 


2.11 LET US SUM UP 


This unit has largely focused its attention on the general religious philosophy of Hinduism from 
the Vedic perspective. Since we have other units dealing with the philosophy of various 
traditions in India, we do not intend to repeat them here. The metaphysical thinking of Vedic 
Hinduism is centered around the concept of the self as individual and supreme. The ethical 
concepts are derived from the scriptures, primary and secondary texts. For liberation, knowledge 
is said to be important. 


2.12 KEY WORDS 
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Purusarthas -Supreme goals of human life such as wealth, pleasure, virtue, and 
liberation 

Rta - Concept of order and regulation in the cosmos. 

Sravanam - Knowledge obtained by listening to the teachings. 

Nididhyasanam - Contemplative knowledge. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 

Though Sikhism is the latest religion in the Indian sub-continent, it has a tremendous impact on 
the life and belief system of the people of India. Sikhism is indebted to the Hindu Vaishnavite 
bhakti tradition and the Islam Sufi mystic tradition. This paper introduces the student to the 
background, the contribution of Guru Nanak, the Guru tradition, Sikh Scriptures, the concept of 
Gurudwara, the Khalsa Movement, rituals and festivals, ethical teachings, and the basic 
principles of Sikhism, so that the student may broaden his/her understanding of other religious 
traditions and approach them with openness and respect. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Sikhism was founded by Guru Nanak (1469-1539) in the 15" Century AD in the present day 
Punjab. The word Sikh means disciple — from the Sanskrit word shishya, or the Pali root sikkha. 
In this sense, the Sikhs are the disciples of the ten Sikh Gurus starting form Guru Nanak. The 
word Sikh is also interpreted by some as the elect, chosen by God, or God's own. Sikhism, the 
youngest of the world religions, has integrated ideas, practices, and doctrines mainly form Islam 
and Hinduism. Like the Golden temple with open doors to all sides, Sikhism is a liberal religion 
open to other religions and cultures. Like many other religions, Sikhism also has undergone 
transformations and accommodates paradoxes in its existence — like simplicity and splendor, 
military prowess and tenderness, and poetry and pragmatism. Most of the Sikhs live in the state 
of Punjab, the others in Haryana, Delhi, and in the other parts of India. Many have migrated to 
the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and to other countries in Europe. 


3.2 THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF SIKH RELIGION 

The Mogul rulers exploited the poor economically and persecuted the Hindus in the name of 
religion, imposed a religious tax on them, and conducted forced mass conversions. The 
Brahmins, the dominant class in the Hindu society, though submissive to the Muslim rulers were 
intolerant towards the lower class. The life of an ordinary Hindu was miserable because he was 
politically exploited by the Moghul rulers and religiously exploited by the high caste Brahmins. 
Rampant social evils like sathi, child marriage, the dehumanizing caste system, and female 
infanticide aggravated the misery of the ordinary people. The socio-cultural milieu was ripe 


enough for a transformative movement. That was the time Guru Nanak appeared on the scene 
with his liberal ideas on God, religion, and social life. Nanak found that “The kings have become 
man-eaters, their officials behave like dogs, they lick blood and eat flesh of people.” He 
lamented, “O God! Thou who art the Lord of us all, didst Thou not feel pain when there was so 
much slaughter and lamentation?” “O Lalo, modesty and religion have disappeared and 
falsehood is reigning.” 


The origin of the Sikh religion can be traced back to the Vaishnavite bhakti tradition which 
started in Tamil Nadu as a protest movement against the Brahmin hegemony over the Hindu 
rituals and the dehumanizing caste system, and the Islam Sufi mysticism. The Sufis welcomed 
the non-Muslims to their gatherings and they believed in singing hymns of praise and meditation 
under the leadership of a Guru. Lalla - a Kashmiri vishnavite saint, Namdev - a vaishnavite 
saint and poet, Ramananda of Banares, and Kabir the Sufi mystic considerably influenced the 
religious atmosphere of the time. Kabir (1440-1518) the mystic poet of the Sufi tradition was the 
link between the Vaishnavite Bhakti tradition and Sufi mysticism. Kabir who was from a low 
caste weaver’s family, inherited and integrated both the Sufi and bhakti traditions. His mother 
was a Hindu, and his father a Muslim who must have been a Hindu convert. 


3.3 GURU NANAK AND HIS LIFE 


Guru Nanak (1469- 1539) was born into a Hindu family in the village of Talvandi of a Muslim 
zamindar, 65 kilometers away from Lahore. His father, Mehta Kalu, was a revenue collector 
belonging to the Bedi (conversant with the Vedas) sub-caste of the Kshatriyas. He inherited the 
name Nanak from his mother's father. As a child, at the age of 5, he was sent to a Hindu pandit 
and later was educated by a Muslim teacher. After his education, he got married to a girl in 
Sultanpur and had two children. For a while he worked as the accountant of Daulat Khan, the 
Afghan chief in Sultanpur. Later he came in contact with a Muslim servant, Mardana. Mardana 
gave music to the hymns composed by Nanak and together they conducted community singing. 
They organized a common canteen where people of different castes and religious traditions could 
eat together without any hesitation, at a time when caste discrimination controlled every walk of 
life. 


It was the habit of Nanak to wander around in solitude and to spend time in meditation in the 
forest of Sultanpur. Around the age of twenty he received illumination and set out to awaken “a 
depressed, demoralized, superstitious and priest ridden race.” Once while he was having a bath in 
the river, he disappeared into the water for three days and when he reappeared he proclaimed, 
“There is no Hindu , there is no Mussulman.” The first written account on Nanak is known as 
Janamsakhis — birth stories in prose written in the Gurumukhi alphabet, developed and refined 
by Nanak himself. Some of the stories related to the life of Nanak are: 


e Nanak as a boy refused to wear the sacred thread; asked for a thread that would not break or 
burn, or get soiled or lost. 

e Nanak used to be in trance while the cattle grazed unattended. 

e Once Nanak was sent to purchase food materials with a servant .He gave away the money to 
beggars and returned empty handed; his father got angry. 

e Went for a bath, disappeared into the water; then he was taken to the court of God where he 
was given a cup of nectar and commissioned to teach others; appeared after three days. 


e At Mecca, once the Guru was sleeping with his legs towards the Kaaba. An infuriated mullah 
kicked Nanak. Nanak asked the mullah to show him a place where God is not present. 

e The Mogul emperor Babur invaded Punjab and imprisoned Nanak; made him grind corn at a 
hand-mill, Nanak sat in meditation and the hand-mill worked on its own. 


Nanak called himself sachiar, a man of truth, but his followers considered him a reincarnation of 
one of the numerous immortals and called him a deva. At the time of Nanak's death, three factors 
were well settled in the Sikh community: a) 974 hymns composed by Nanak which formed the 
origin of the Adi Granth, b) a well knit community with an ideology, c) a well-established guru 
tradition 


Influence of Guru Nanak on the Sikh Community 


e Self-confidence and courage 

e Sense of unity 

e Open minded and free from superstitions 

e Free from caste discrimination 

e More practical in their approach 

e Galaxy of warriors, patriots, scholars, poets, and saints 


Three interpretations regarding the status of Guru Nanak 


e An avatara 
e An ordinary person made perfect 
e Guru aman, but born perfect 


Check Your Progress 1 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What was the socio-religious background of the origin of Sikhism? 


2) What were the two major influences on the early Sikh Religion? 


3) How did Nanak and Mardana start their mission? 


4) How did Nanak influence the Early Sikh community? 


3.4 THE GURU TRADITION IN THE SIKH COMMUNITY 

Guru Angad. (Guru 1539-52)Twenty days before his death, Nanak installed Lehna a kshatriya 
disciple as the next guru. Both his sons were not fit enough to succeed him as guru. While on the 
way, the guru's jug fell into the mud, both the sons refused to get down into the mud and get the 
jug, while Lehna got the jug washed, filled it with pure water and gave it to the guru. After a 
stirring speech, Nanak placed a coconut representing the universe and five coins representing the 
five elements of the universe and named him Guru Angad and bowed to him. Angad, as the 
second Guru, consolidated the Sikh community, collected the poems of Nanak and systematized 
the Gurmukhi language. 

Guru Amar Das. (Guru 1552-74) Constructed a water tank with eighty-four steps representing 
the numerous births of a human soul. He divided the Sikh community into 22 Manjis, each 
under the leadership of a head called Sangatias and appointed woman preachers. His policy was 
pehle pangat (eating) piche Sangat (meeting). Emperor Akbar sat with him for a common meal. 
He was generous, open, and tolerant towards other cultures and religions. Akbar figures 
prominently in the life of the o4" and 5° gurus. Guru ka Langar was a way of emphasizing 
the equality of all mankind irrespective of their birth and status. 


Guru Ram Das (Guru 1574-81) Son-in-law of Amar Das, founder of the city of Amritsar, 
concentrated on social reforms like sati and widow remarriage. He composed a hymn which is 
widely used in the Sikh marriage ceremony. Numbers increased considerably and the guru's role 
became more important in building up the community. 


Guru Arjan (Guru 1581-1606) His time saw the unprecedented growth of the community, many 
jats joined and fought against the Mughal tyranny. Daswandh (10% tax) was regularly collected 
from the members. The revenue was used for the construction of large tanks and holy buildings. 
Harmandir at Amritsar was constructed during his time. While guru Arjan was away on 
missionary work, his elder brother Prithi Chand compiled a collection of hymns and put it 
forward as the authentic scripture of the Sikhs. This attempt by Prithi Chand prompted guru 
Arjan to entrust the work of compilation to Bhai Gurdas. The completed compilation was 
installed in the Harmandir in August 1604 and is known as the Adi Granth. In these verses you 
will find three things —, truth, peace and contemplation. Besides Amritsar he built three other 
cities — Taran Taran, Kartarpur, and Hargobindpur. Arjan was martyred. The following Mughal 
emperors were associated with the history of Sikhism: Babur 1526-30, Humayun 1530-40 and 
1555-56, Sher Shah 1540-55, Akbar 1556-1605, Jehangir 1605-27, Shah Jehan 1628-58, 
Aurangazeb 1658-1707. 


Guru Hargobind (Guru 1606-44) developed royal authority and maintained an army. He 
emphasised the idea of Piri and Miri. Piri from the root pir that was used in Sufism to denote a 
religious teacher, and miri from the Muslim term amir (used by Caliph Umar) meaning 


commander. The third and fifth gurus engaged in politics, and supported the overburdened 
peasants and the poor Hindus. These two concepts continued till the tenth guru. Today the Sikhs 
speak about tegh and deg, meaning sword and cooking pot, which represent the protection of the 
oppressed ant the feeding of the hungry. Tegh and deg show the social responsibility of the Sikh 
community. Fighting is considered as the last resort. Hargobind seems to have given more 
importance for miri than piri. Goswami Ram Das, the guru of Sivaji asked Hargobind, “I hear 
that you are the successor of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak had renounced the world while you wear 
the sword, keep horses and an army, and people call you Sacha Padshah. What kind of a sadhu 
are you?” The Guru replied, “Saintliness is within. Sovereignty is external. Bhai Gurdas 
presented some similar popular accusations against the guru in one of his poems. Bidi Chand, 
one of the guru's famous companions, was a reformed bandit. He reformed the dharmasala, 
provided a pemnant for his troops which became the flag of Sikhism, and a kettle drum for them 
which later became a necessary item in each gurudwara. 


Guru Har Rai (Guru 1644-61) Son of the eldest son of Guru Hargobind became guru at the age 
of fourteen. He was soft hearted but firm in decision. During the last days of Emperor Shah 
Jehan, war broke out between two of his sons Dara and Aurangzeb. The Guru supported the 
former with an army of 2000, but Dara was defeated and Aurangzeb became the emperor. Guru 
Har Rai's son Ram Rai remained with the Mughal court as a rival to the Sikh gurus. 


Guru Har Krishan (Guru 1661-64) became the guru at the age of five and was taken to Delhi to 
meet emperor Aurangzeb. There he contracted small pox and died. 


Guru Tejh Bahadur (Guru 1664-75) was the great uncle of Har Krishan. Tej Bahadur was a 
brave fighter. Once appointed the guru, he rose to the occasion and provided brave leadership to 
the community. When there was dissent in the community and a plot to kill the guru, he 
pardoned the assassin. Meanwhile Aurangzeb started vigorous Islamisation by destroying Hindu 
temples and closing down Hindu schools. Compulsory religious tax or jizya on non- Muslims 
and forcible conversions gave rise to civil war. Guru Tej Bahadur was imprisonEd. When he 
refused to get converted, he was martyrEd. His martyrdom was a brave act of sacrifice for 
religious freedom and liberty. 


Guru Gobind Singh (Guru 1675-1708). He had the good qualities of his illustrious 
predecessors. He was highly educated, skilled in arms and horsemanship, chivalrous and 
generous in character. The most important guru after Nanak, he fought against the Islamization 
of Aurangzeb, and supported Bahadur Shah the next ruler. The starting of the Khalsa and 
installation of the Adi Granth as the Guru Granth Sahib were the two most important decisions 
by Gobind Singh. The Sikhs believe that the spirit of the Guru will be present where there are 
five (panch pyare) assembled together. He was a restorer of dharma and one who identified the 
sangat- guru as and True Guru. Sikhism which followed a panth tradition seems to have taken 
over militant political ideology with the war cry of Banda Singh “Raj Karega Khalsa” in 1710 


3.5 THE SIKH SCRIPTURES 


The Adi Granth or Guru Granth Sahib is the most important scripture in the Sikh religion. It 
contains the poems of the first five Gurus: Nanak (974), Angad (62), Amar Das (907), Ram das 
(679), Arjun (2218), Gobind Singh who incorporated 115 hymns composed by this father Tegh 
Bahadur. Poems by the Hindu bhaktas or Muslim saints like Kabir, Namdev, Trilochan Sein, 


Ravidas, and Jaidev are also incorporated in the Adi Granth. The first surviving compilation was 
made by the grandson of Guru Amar Das at the instruction of the Guru. Guru Arjan made 
another enlarged compilation of the poems in 1604, and Guru Gobind Singh by adding the 
poems of his father Guru Tegh Bahadur made another compilation in 1704 which is the present 
Adi Granth. Adi Granth in the present form has about 6,000 hymns in 1430 pages and thirty one 
sections. The language used in the Adi Granth is Gurmukhi. The singing is called kirtan, and the 
congregation may or may not participate. There are three singers, one at the drum, another with a 
portable harmonium and a third one who sings and explains the hymns which are sung in simple 
ragas. The Adi Granth is soteriological in character and the basic concern is the essential unity 
between God and the human soul. Right living is the key to a proper relationship with God. 
Truth, contentment, and meditation are the three important ideas dealt with in the Adi Granth. 


The Guru Granth Sahib plays a very important role in the daily life and worship of the Sikh 
community. People reverently bow down as soon as they enter the Gurudwara. In the 1920s, 
because of the conflict between the traditionalists and the reformists, there arose a controversy 
whether or not to accept karah prasad from the low caste Sikh converts. The Adi Granth was 
consulted and it read: “Upon the worthless he bestows his grace, brother, if they will serve the 
True Guru. Exalted is the service of the True Guru, brother, to hold in remembrance the divine 
name. God himself offers grace and mystic union. We are worthless sinners brother, yet the True 
Guru has drawn us to the blissful union”. (AG 638:3) These words of Guru Amar Das settled the 
issue. 


The Dasm Granth. These are the poems of Guru Gobind Singh and his contemporaries compiled 
by Bhai Mani Sigh in 1734. 


Rahatnamas contain the code of conduct for the members and the traditions of the Khalsa 
community. 


3.6. GURUDWARA 

Gurudwara means the gateway to the Guru. Guru Nanak built the first Sikh temple at Kartarpur 
which is known as dharmasala (place of faith). There are more than 200 historical gurudwaras 
associated with the Gurus, which are controlled by the Sikh Gurudwara Prabandhak committee 
(SGPC). The Golden Temple in Amritsar (a-mrit-sar —undying waters or water of immortality) 
is the most important place for the Sikhs. The temple was built during the tolerant Muslim ruler 
Akbar’s reign in 1761, and used a unique style of construction borrowing from both Hindu and 
Muslim architecture. The Persian Muslim Ahamed Shah destroyed the temple and killed 
devotees. The present structure was reconstructed by Maharaja Ranjith Singh. Tarn Taran is the 
second most important gurudwara built by Guru Arjun who was cured of leprosy in the waters 
there. Lepers go to Tarn Taran for healing even today. 


Guru Hargobind founded the Akal Takt, the throne of the immortal, opposite to the Golden 
Temple, and introduced a military set up in the Sikh community. Emperor Jehangir imprisoned 
Hargobind Singh but later released him. After the death of Guru Gobind Singh, the Siromani 
Gurudwara Pargandhak Committee (SGPC) is the highest decision making body based on the 
Sikh Gurudwara Act passed in the year 1925. Guru Gobind Singh, before his death, installed the 
Adi Granth as the living Guru of the Sikhs. 


The following items are kept in the treasury of the Golden Temple: 


- Fight gold doors 

- The curved sword of Maharaja Ranjith Singh 
- Five gold spades 

- Horse-tail-like fan 

- Wedding veil 

- Smaller golden swords 

- Sixteen silver candle sticks 

- Hemispherical shell of gold 

- An inverted bowl 


The Akal Takht and the Darbar Sahib stand vis-a-vis.The Darbar Sahib is dear to all Sikhs, 
whereas the Akal Takht is dear to the devotee of the war like diety Akal, who are called Akalis. 


Check your progress IT 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1. What were the important contributions of Guru Arjan? 


2. Guru Gobind Singh is known for two major contributions, what are they? 


3. How do you explain the two compilations and the composition of the Adi Granth? 


4. What is the importance of a Gurudwara and the Golden Temple? 


3.7 THE KHALSA MOVEMENT 


Aurangzeb imposed a special tax on the hill tribes and kings of the hill regions of U. P and 
Punjab. They revolted and fought against the emperor. But the tribes got divided amongst 
themselves on the basis of caste and race. The Sikh army, under the leadership of Guru Gobind 
Singh, decided to form an army that was free from caste considerations. Like Nietzsche, Gobind 
Singh believed in ‘will to war, and will to power’. “Blessed is he,” says Gobind Singh, “in this 
world who cherishes war in his heart at the same time does not forget God”. Gobind Singh in a 
letter to Aurangzeb wrote, “When affairs have gone beyond all means, it is virtuous to take a 
sword in hand. I have been forced to come to arms and to enter a battlefield.” (Sher Sigh 1966, p. 
49) 


Khalsa in Persian means pure, a new fraternity was started by Guru Gobind Singh, on the Hindu 
New year day on 13 April, 1699. During the Hindu New year celebrations Guru Gobind Singh 
with an unsheathed sword in hand asked for a head for the cause of dharma. When everyone 
backed out, five of the backward caste came forward, he baptized them and in turn got baptized 
by them. They were called the panch pyare. He was of the opinion that Indians had an inferiority 
complex, so he advised his followers to “live courageously but not dangerously”. The five Ks are 
compulsory for all the members of Khalsa: i) Kesha or long uncut hair, ii) Kangha or comb to 
clean up the hair and the beard, iii) Kara or steel bangle, ; a symbol of the Guru’s grace and 
omnipresence of God, iv) Kacha or drawers; a symbol of chastity, v) Kirpan or the symbol of 
resistance. 


3.8 RITUALS, CEREMONIES AND FESTIVALS 

Guru Nanak was against any kind of ritual or ceremony. Once at Haridwar when some devout 
Hindus were throwing water towards the east as an oblation to the ancestors, Nanak started 
throwing water to the west saying that he was watering his farmland. Arjun Singh said, “I neither 
perform haj, nor go on pilgrimage, neither worship one particular way nor the other, for, I bow 
down within my heart to the one formless God and not another.” Respect for all human beings 
and love and concern for all creatures was the basic approach. The Sikh Gurus were against 
performing miracles because they believed that by performing miracle they are denying the grace 
of God. The highest form of prayer is meditative silence or ajapa jap. 


Nanak was strongly against any kind of pilgrimage: 

“One gains but a seed’s weight of merit 

Through pilgrimages, austerities and benevolence; 

One might rather mind God’s bidding and cleanse himself 

By the love he bears within his heart.” 

“If bathing in the Ganges affords salvation, how fortunate are fishes and frogs. 
Going on pilgrimage, you may indeed gain some reverence for water, but 


All places of pilgrimage are valueless, even though the pilgrim drowns himself at Kashi 
(Benares)”. 


But now there are pilgrim groups in the Sikh community. Satnamis—low caste, chamars = 
leather workers, Kabir Panthis — Kabir followers, Sahajadaris —- Nanak followers, and 
Nirankaris—the formless, are some of the pilgrim groups. 


3.9 THE OTHER MOVEMENTS IN SIKHISM 

Nirmalas: A group of scholars, pundits. Five disciples were sent to Benares to study Sanskrit 
and Hindu Philosophy and the influence of western thinking. Overdependence on Hindu 
philosophy and stress on scholarship made them unpopular and later gave rise to the Akali 
Movement and the Singh Sabha movement, Ham Hindu Nahim. 


Gyanis: Theologians of the religion, expositors of Adi Granth who focus on the doctrinal 
expositions and Janam Sakhi (life story) and traditional exposition. These scholars move from 
place to place and concentrate mostly translations and commentaries. 


Namdhari: As a reaction to the luxury and pomp, Baba Ram Singh advocated a simple life and 
meditation. 


Check your Progress III 


Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1. What is Khalsa and what is its relevance in the Sikh religion? 


2. What are the five K’s? 


3. What are the other movements in Sikhism? 


3.10 ETHICAL TEACHINGS 

Sikhism, basically is an ethical religion based on three fundamental concepts i.e., i) work, 
worship and charity (kirt karo, nam japo and vand cako) should be the guiding principles in life; 
ii) Self-reliance is the greatest obstacle to God realization which is manifested in lust, anger, 
greed, materialism, and pride. Guru Nanak remarked, “Sweetness and humility are the essence of 
all virtues” (AG 470); iii) It is as a householder that a Sikh should seek God realization. ‘The 
householder who gives all he can afford to charity is a pure as the water of the Ganges, (AG 
952). God realization through renunciation is easy but it is more challenging and difficult while 
being actively involved in the world. Guru Nanak said, “Do not covet your neighbour’s 
possessions. Without the Name we cannot attain inner peace nor still our inner hunger. The Guru 
has shown me the real life of the city, the real life of its shops, it is the inner life. We must be 
traders in truth, moderate in our eating and sleeping. This is true yogism.” AG 939). 


As a reaction to the then existing social evils, Sikhism was against the caste system, and 
demeaning the status of women. The Harmandir at Amritsar had four doors open to all the four 
castes. Sikhism accepted people of all denominations irrespective of their caste or social satus. 
Hereafter no one is distinguishable by caste (AG 349). Guru Arjan spoke about the Adi Granth, 
“This divine teaching is for everyone, Brahmin, Kshatriya, vaishya and Sudra. Whoever utters 
the Name which lives in all hearts, under the Guru’s instruction, is delivered from Age (Kal 
Yug)’ (AG 747). 
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Guru Nanak as a spiritual preceptor followed the principle of non-violence even in slavery and 
violence by the Babur's army. He even considered the Mughal invasion as the chastisement by 
God for the evils of the people. “Are you pitiless, Creator of all? You have sent Yama (god of 
death) disguised as the Mughal. Did you feel no pity for what happened, for the screams of those 
who cried in agony? The social realities in the later times forced the subsequent Gurus to take to 
arms to protect the poor and helpless people from the exploiters. The tenth guru, Gobind Singh, 
accepted the idea of just war: “When all efforts to restore peace prove useless and no words avail, 
Lawful is the flash of steel, it is right to draw the sword.” But he reminded his followers that a 
Sikh should never be the first one to draw the sword. 


Vegetarianism is commonly practiced in the Sikh langars but there are different opinions 
regarding the strict adherence to vegetarianism. Respect for women was part of Sikh social life, 
widow remarriage was encouragEd. Care of the needy and service to the poor is practised in the 
Sikh community. Sangat is a democratic gathering and langar allows people to eat together 
irrespective of their caste and social status and ensures social equality. 


Check your progress IV 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1. What are the three basic concepts in Sikhism? 


2. Explain the understanding of non-violence, and fight against evil in Sikhism? 


3. Explain the approach of Sikhism towards the social evils like the caste system, sati etc.? 


3. 11. KEY WORDS 


Adi Granth The Guru Grant Sahib, sacred scripture of the Sikhs compiled by guru 
Arjan in 1604 
Akhandapath “Unbroken reading”, an uninterrupted reading of the entire contents of the 


Adi Granth performed by a relay of readers 


Amrit Nectar, the water used for baptism in the initiation ceremony of the Khalsa 
charan pahul Baptism with water in which the guru's toe has been dippEd. 
Dasam Granth The Book of the Tenth (Guru), a collection of writings attributed to Guru 


Gobind Singh 


granthi 


gurduwra 


Gurmukhi 


Gurupurab 


Harimandir 


Hukam-nama 
Janam-sakhi 

karah parsad 

Khalsa 

Kirtan 


langar 


pahul 
panj kakke 


Rahit-nama 
sangat 


Sraddha 
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A reader of the Guru Granth Sahib, the functionary in charge of a 
gurdwara 


Gurdwara, Sikh temple 


From the mouth of the guru, the script in which the Punjabi language is 
written 


A Sikh festival celebrated on the birth or death day of a Guru 


The Temple of God, the central Sikh shrine in Amritsar, commonly known 
as the Golden Temple 


A decree, a list of instructions 

Hagiographic narrative, especially of the life of Guru Nanak 
Sacramental food prepared in a large iron dish. 

The Sikh order or brotherhood, instituted by Guru Gobind Singh. 
The singing of hymns, particularly from the Adi Granth. 


The kitchen attached to every gurdwara from which food is served to all, 
regardless of caste or creEd. 


The Khalsa initiation ceremony. 


The five Ks, the five external symbols which must be worn by all 
members of the Khalsa. 


A recorded version of the Khalsa code of discipline. 
Assembly, religious congregation. 


Rites for the dead performed after cremation to nourish the deceased for 
the passage to the world of ancestors. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


Sikhism has developed a philosophy, though indebted to Hindu philosophy, with creative 
interpretation and new ideas. As in the case of Hinduism, Sikh philosophy cannot be completely 
segregated from the religious philosophy. This article is an attempt at introducing the students to 
the rich and varied interpretations of the different concepts in Sikh philosophy, so that the 
students will get a better understanding of those concepts. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Sikh philosophy subscribes to an idealistic monism with the characteristics of dynamism, non- 
dualism, and social commitment. Idealism in Sikhism can be understood in two ways i.e., the 
metaphysical sense and the epistemological sense. In the metaphysical sense, idealism is the 
theory of the ultimate Reality and in the epistemological sense it maintains that the object 
perceived is not independent of the perceiver. Sikhism is idealistic in its nature because it starts 
with the enquiry of the nature of the ultimate reality i.e., Ik, and this inquiry is spiritual in nature. 
Epistemological idealism starts its inquiry form the plurality of objects and ends with monism. 


Sikhism is indebted to Islam and Hinduism in its development of the concept of metaphysical 
monism. Nanak played a decisive role in interfacing the salient features of these two religious 
traditions and at the same time judiciously avoided the unhealthy elements in them. Sikhism 
considers atman and body as the inseparable aspects of the one single spiritual reality. The 
ultimate spiritual reality is immanent in the cosmos and at the same time it is transcendent. The 
immanent aspect of the ultimate reality is emphasized through dynamism, non-dualism, and 
social involvement, which leads to the acceptance of differences or modifications. The difference 
in the empirical level is explained in terms of personal and impersonal aspects of the ultimate 
Reality. Ik, in association with the created world, becomes personal (saguna) and in its 
unmanifest form becomes impersonal (nirguna). 


Islam’s understanding of the ultimate reality was influenced by Greek, Hellenistic understanding 
which was first clearly articulated by the Greek philosopher Parmenides (c 514 BC) as ‘the 
absolutely real Being.’ Ibn ul Arabi (13th C. AD) the Islamic Sufi scholar, might have been 
influenced by Parmenides’ concept of Being, in developing the ‘unity of Being’ and the 
phenomenal world as its manifestation in Islam. Though the classical Islamic scholars did not 
subscribe to Ibn ul Arabi’s concept of the unity of Being, the Islamic scholars in India welcomed 
this concept because of its similarity with the Vedantic philosophy of non-dualism. 


Earlier to the Rg Veda, the understanding of the ultimate Reality was polytheistic or henotheistic. 
The Vedic seers understood the ultimate Reality (sat) as, one but people interpreted it as many 
(Rg Veda 1.164, 46). The Rg Veda presented the empirical realities as the manifestations of the 
primordial person (Purusha). By the time of the Upanishads, the Purusha in the Vedas gradually 
gave way to an impersonalistic non-dual reality i.e., Brahman. In the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Bhagavata tradition, the Reality assumed a personalistic form as the incarnation of Vishnu. Later, 
the various schools in the Vedanta philosophy interpreted the ultimate Reality as either personal 
or impersonal or as both. 


4.2 THE ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE AS UNITY 


During the time of Guru Nanak, there were diverse, at times mutually opposing interpretations of 
the concept of Reality. How to convincingly explain the ‘otherness of the created beings’ without 
mitigating the ultimate unity of the Reality was a challenging problem for Nanak. For Nanak the 
ultimate Reality was a dynamic Ik which integrates the personal and the impersonal dimensions. 
This dynamic metaphysical approach explains the otherness of the manifested things and at the 
same time the impersonal aspect of the ultimate Reality. The two traditions of scholars, i.e., the 
Nirmala School (non-dualistic interpretation of the Reality) and the Giani School (the exegetical 
interpretation of the Adi Granth), in the Sikh tradition contributed considerably to the 
development of the Sikh philosophy after Guru Gobind Singh. 


The mulamantra (the fundamental tenet) composed by Guru Nanak and always given in the 
beginning of the Adi Granth presents the central theme of the Sikh metaphysics. The 
mulamantra as it is enunciated by Nanak harmoniously integrates the unity of the personal God 
and the spirit of impersonal idealism. The personal and the non-dual nature of the Ultimate 
Reality is the underlying current of the Sikh scriptures. The aspect of unity of the Ultimate 
Reality is represented by the Sikh concept Ikomkar which is a combination of three terms i.e., Ik 
meaning one, om which stands for the primary cause of the empirical world, and kar that 
represents the creative aspect. On the one hand the concept Ikomkar represents the non-dual, 
personal unity of the Ultimate Principle; on the other hand it represents the unity of the entire 
cosmos with its multitude of beings, time, and space. On the whole the concept Ikomkar 
represents the non-dual ‘systematic unity’ in Sikh philosophy. 


There are different kinds of unity: aggregate unity or mere collection of units; mechanical unity 
where the units are connected by an external agent; organic unity in which units are integrally 
connectEd. None of these is perfect unity because all of them are trans-relational. The perfect 
Unity is trans-relational which transcends all relations. Systematic unity, which Sikhism speaks 
about, is the perfect unity because it is beyond all kinds of relations. 


The term ‘systematic unity’ implies two aspects, i.e., the aspect of hierarchy and that of 
coherence. The origin of everything in this universe can be traced in a hierarchical order going 


back to the subtle, formless, and the Ultimate Reality. All created beings emanate from the non- 
dual, formless, eternal Truth. The self-luminous spiritual beings come in the first level in the 
hierarchy followed by human beings because they have consciousness. Insentient and the 
material beings are in the lowest level because they are devoid of consciousness, but they get 
upward mobility by the power of Guru's word. The manifested beings reveal the formless 
principle in varying degrees in a hierarchical order. The revelation of the Ultimate Reality is not 
limited only to the living beings. According to the Sikh philosophy the Reality is present in 
varying levels even in material objects, for Nanak says, “there is no grain which is without life.” 


The hierarchical order is succinctly presented by Guru Nanak at the end of his Japjee with the 
help of the khandas beginning with righteousness, “The consciousness (surai) simultaneously 
moves through congnitive (gian), affective (saram), and conative (karam) dimensions and 
culminates in the dimension of the truth (sac khand). These dimensions (khands) represent 
hierarchical characteristics of the “systematic ninety.” (Nirbhai Singh, 1990 p.63) 


The element of coherence in the concept of systematic unity represents inner harmony. The 
entire cosmos with its innumerable beings is regulated by the cosmic principle (haukam). The 
cosmos being the aggregate of numerous beings, elements, and units has to be interconnected 
with each other without any inner contradiction. This inner unity is made possible with the help 
of the cosmic will (haukam) and the systematic unity with its elements of hierarchy and 
coherence. Nanak interpreted the Hindu concept of dharma which means social order or 
righteousness as cosmic harmony or coherence. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) The Sikh understanding of the Ultimate Reality was indebted to the Islamic and Hindu 
concept of the Ultimate Reality. Explain. 


2) How do you explain the unity of the Ultimate principle and the created beings in Sikh 
Philosophy? 


3) How do you explain the term “systematic unity” in understanding the concept of Ikomkar? 


4) Explain the concept of hierarchy and coherence in Sikh Philosophy? 


4.3 THE CONCEPT OF GOD IN SIKHISM 


Sikhism teaches uncompromising monotheism. In the Moolmantra, Nanak describes God as “By 
the Grace of the Sole One, Self-existent and Immanent, the Creator Person, without Fear or 
Unconditioned, Without enmity or Un-contradicted, the Timeless One, Un-incarnated, Self- 
created and Enlightener.” (AG1). Sikh Gurus repeatedly assert the monotheistic character of God 
by saying, “God is the one, the only one, the one without a second”. Though the understanding 
of God in Sikhism is strictly monotheistic, it accepts two aspects of God i.e., the nirguna and the 
saguana. God (Parameshur) in his nirguna aspect is beyond all attributes including sat (truth), 
akal (beyond time), and ajuni (not becoming). In the saguna aspect, God is attributed qualities 
like Sabd (word), Nam (personality), and Guru (enlightener). God is the creator of the universe, 
and the origin, existence and survival of the universe depend on the all-powerful will (hukam) of 
God. 


God created the world without the support of any other factor like prakrti, and the creator and the 
created world are different in their nature. God is uncreated and unchanging, whereas the created 
world though not unreal is changing and limitEd. God existed even before creation in His 
transcendent nature, but through the act of creation he became immanent, “In the region of Truth, 
God creates perpetually, watches His Creation with a Benevolent eye.” (AG 8). God in His 
transcendent nature cannot be explained in empirical terms, because God is beyond time and 
space, “When here was no form in sight, how could there be good or bad actions? When God 
was in the Self-Absorbed state, there could be no enmity or conflict. When God was all by 
Himself, there could be no attachment or misunderstanding.” (AG 290). God through his word 
(Naam) creates the world and sustains it, “God creates the universe, takes His abode it and 
sustains it.” (AG 788). “Having created the world, He stands in the midst of it and is separate 
too.” (AG 4). “He is in the midst of all and is yet distinct.” (AG939). God in His immanent 
nature is comprehensible by empirical mind and incomprehensible in His transcendent nature. 


The human person, because of ignorance, considers him/herself as the lord of creation and self- 
reliant. Because of these wrong identifications, humans get attached to the material world and 
the attachment leads to endless cycles of births and deaths. Liberation (mukti) from the cycle of 
births and deaths is possible only by becoming aware of the constant presence of God within 
(gurmukh) and by the grace of God. Any number of rituals or pilgrimages is not capable of 
bringing in liberation for the seeker because God is present within each one, what is required is 
right conduct. The awareness of the presence of God within a person is expressed through 
selfless service (sewa) and this is main characteristic of a liberated person while alive. 


Attributes and the Ultimate Principle 


God immanent means, God is the ocean of attributes, values, and virtues. God immanent is the 
standard and direction of moral values and ethical living. God who is the creator and sustainer of 


the universe is concerned about the wellbeing of the world and of the human beings. God is not 
passive abut actively present in the life and struggles of the people leading them to liberation. It 
is the will of God which controls and directs everything in this world. According to Sikhism, 
God never incarnates, “May that mouth burn which says that God has incarnatEd.”(AG 473). 
Though there are many gods, the formless one, the transcendent one never takes birth in this 
world.The Sikh God is a God of grace whose will and grace are active in a becoming world 
without any other influence. God is completely free and creative, who is equated with Naam, the 
Ultimate Reality. 


4.5 SIKH METAPHYSICS 


Like the Buddha, the Sikh gurus were more concerned about the wellbeing of the people: 
however, they did not neglect the metaphysical issues completely. Though the Ultimate Reailty, 
Naam, is presented in various ways in Sikhism, it is the Highest Creative power supporting the 
universe. Naam is equated with God, the creator of the universe, sustainer of the universe, 
permeating and informing all things. The Adi Granth repeatedly asserts the role of God as the 
Ultimate Reality, at the same time God is addressed as Thou, Mother, Father, Brother, Beloved, 
Lord, etc. These terms underline the intimate relationship between the Creator and the created 
things and at the same time maintain God as the wholly other. This kind of an intimate 
relationship requires a dynamic metaphysics to explain the process of becoming in the cosmos. 
Vedanta philosophy subscribes to a static and abstract understanding of the Absolute. Sankara 
presents Brahman devoid of all phenomenal categories (nirguna). Such an analysis denies the 
possibility of the historical development of consciousness and knowledge. In contrast to the 
static and abstract metaphysics of the Vedantins, Spinozo, in the Western philosophy, presented 
a dynamic and concrete metaphysics. For Spinoza, God exists in nature as the universal essence 
and things exist in him as the modes of his reality. 


Sikhism brings in both the static and dynamic elements in its metaphysics with the help of an all- 
inclusive principle i.e., Ikomkar. Ikomkar in its formless, transcendent existence represents the 
static aspect and the same principle in its manifested form, as the cause of the visible universe 
through emanation and systematic unity represents the becoming aspect. The dynamic aspect of 
the Reality is ensured in the inner unity of the elements in a hierarchical order. The higher and 
closer the element to the Reality, it attains higher refinement and harmony. Sikhism subscribes to 
the structural unity of transformation and assimilation which consists of three main concepts, 
“the idea of non-dual unity, the concept of continuous transformation and assimilation, and the 
idea of self-regulative and creative principle (hukam). The structure is a unity in which the 
elements re-subordinated to the cosmic law (hukamai andari), and no element exists in isolation 
(bahari) from one another.” (Nirbhai Singh, 1990 p.71) 


Check your progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) How do you explain the concept of God in Sikhism? 


2) How do you analyse the transcendent and the immanent aspects of God? 


3) According to Sikhism, God never incarnates. Explain. 


4) How are the saguna and nirguna aspects harmoniously integrated in Ikomkar? 


4. 6. NON-DUALISM IN THE CONTEXT OF UNITY 


Sikhism does not accept the plurality of independent units, but at the same time in order to 
explain the systematic whole there has to be a unity. How does one overcome this problem of 
independent units and systematic unity? The dynamic unity in the manifested world is ensured 
by the underlying impersonal unity of the three strands based on the fundamental principle Ik. 
The manifested world is a coherent and ordered whole regulated by the self-explanatory divine 
principle hukam. Unlike the Advaita Vedanta, Sikhism accepts the reality of the empirical world, 
but for a person with partial knowledge, the empirical world is real. For a person with the full 
knowledge the Ultimate Reality is the efficient cause of the universe, there is no need of an 
extraneous cause. The efficient cause is inherent in a potential state in the Ultimate Reality, 
which by means of emanation brings out the material world. The things in the world are varied in 
nature because of the difference in the elements but there is no difference between the units of 
elements in the world and the Absolute Reality in the level of essence both are the same. The 
Absolute is immanently present in the manifested things. Just like the power of burning is innate 
to fire, the power of emanation is innate in the Ultimate Reality. In Sikhism, the manifest 
(saguna) and the unmanifested (nirguna) are the two aspects of the one non-dual dynamic reality 
which also represent the personal and the impersonal dimensions. 


“The Ik as absolute unity is all-inclusive and transcends all relational categories. Other unities 
and elements at manifest level consist of relations and units. Logically speaking, unity 
presupposes multiplicity as well as duality. It has been seen that units are to be harmonized with 
a nexus of internal relations. Here there is multiplicity of elements. It involves duality because 
the very assertion of the Ik implies epistemological duality between the subject (knower) and the 
object (known).” (Nirbhai Singh,1990 p.80). 


4.7 KNOWLEDGE OF THE ABSOLUTE 


A genuine knowledge of the Ik and the manifested world is based on the knowledge of the 
essence of the reality. The essence of the reality can be perceived in two levels, i.e., in the 
worldly level with the help of the empirical means of knowledge, and in the transcendental level 
through the brahma giana. Both these knowledges are complimentary in the way the former 
culminates in the latter, hence there is no contradiction between the two. The difference between 


the partial and the perfect knowledge are based on the higher of lesser coherence among the 
units. The knowledge of the transcendental reality will be highly coherent and harmonious, 
whereas the knowledge of the empirical realities is less coherent. The imperfect nature of the 
empirical knowledge will become clearer as the seeker proceeds in the level of brahma giana. 


4.8 SIKH UNDERSTANDING OF APPEARANCES 


Sikhism makes use of Maya to explain the manifested reality. The term maya is used in a 
different sense in Sikh philosophy than the way it is used in the Hindu philosophical traditions. 
Though the concept of maya can be traced back to the Rg Veda, it is Sankara who gave a 
philosophical implication to the term. Sankara was indebted to Buddhism through Gaudapada for 
the concept of maya. Sankara interpreted maya as the creative power of Brahma but at the same 
time as anirvacaniya — indescribable. Hence for Sankara, maya is not totally unreal but 
relatively real. Ramanuja considered maya as the real energy which is not distinct from the 
Supreme Reality. 


Sikhism considers the universe as relatively real (sat) with various degrees of reality. Both the 
personal and the impersonal aspects of the dynamic principle Ik is manifested in the universe. 
Guru Nanak arrived at the idea of maya through an intuitive experience which made him aware 
of the transitory nature of the phenomenal world. Speaking about this intuitive awareness Sher 
Singh says: “Everything changes and the only thing that does not change is God in His Aphur 
state. As such the reality of the world is relative. This manifestation as such changes and is 
transitory. This is Maya. The essence of it is the divine element which is permanently real. 
Maya does not mean that the world is an illusion.” (Sher Singh, 1969 p. 189) Many of the 
hymns in the Adi Granth has used terms like mithya (illusion), kur (false), supna (dream), and 
chaia (shadow) to refer to the transitory nature of the manifested world. Nanak understood maya 
as an epistemological category on the basis of truth realization. Maya is the inherent and 
inseparable power of Ik which is manifested in different forms at creation. Nanak accepts 
creation in historical time whereas the essence of the Real is akal (eternal). 


Sikhism, in order to explain the multiplicity of realities, adopts a rigorous ethical discipline 
which will lead to transcendence. This ethical discipline necessitates social involvement and 
commitment by means of protection to the weak and support to righteous cause. The world, 
according to Sikhism, is created as the moral stage where one has to struggle for perfection. In 
this struggle the finite self(haumai) is understood as a passing phenomenon. When the ego 
consciousness is dissolved, the union with Ik takes place from within. 


Check your progress III 
Note: Use the space given for your Answers. 


1. Sikh philosophy does not accept the plurality of independent units, but how do they explain 
the systematic unity? 


2) What is brahma giana? How is it attained? 


3) How does Sikhism explain the appearances with the help of maya? 


4.9 REALITY AND EXPERIENCE IN SIKHISM 

Sikhism makes a distinction between the gian (knowledge) acquired through rational, perceptual 
means and the metaphysical knowledge (tat gian) acquired through intuition. Tat gian will lead a 
person to the awareness of the union with the Absolute. God is known through intuitive 
knowledge (anubhav prakash) whereas empirical knowledge is derived through perception or 
reason. Sikh epistemology accepts four kinds of knowledge: 1) Perceptual knowledge (paratah 
gian) or knowledge acquired through cognitive organs and mental perception. 2) Rational 
knowledge (bibek gian) which is gained through reason; faith and reason are complimentary to 
each other in realizing the absolute unity. 3) Scriptural knowledge (sastri gian) is the knowledge 
derived through the words of a realized person (satiguru sabda). Sikhism does not accept the 
Vedic scriptures as the valid knowledge. When the intellect and the will become still, the 
knowledge of the Ik will be revealed in the pure consciousness. The Guru Granth Sahib as a 
perennial source of revealed knowledge will guide the seeker to the realization of the Ultimate 
Reality. 4) Intuitive knowledge (anubhav gian) which is the highest form of knowledge revealed 
to the pure consciousness. In the perceptual and rational level the duality continues to exist, 
whereas in the intuitive level the duality disappears and the experience of the union is ushered in. 
In this state of existence the intellect and the mind are no more active, the consciousness (surati) 
plays an important role. Sikhism speaks about four states of consciousness i.e., mati, man, budhi, 
and surati. Mati the practical wisdom gets all information through the sense organs and passes 
them to the man, the mind. Budh,i the intelligence, will start working on the sense data received 
in the mind. Budhi is the faculty of discriminative reasoning which can be enlightened with the 
help of a guru’s guidance. Sudhi (self-luminous knowledge) is the last stage which will lead to 
the intuitive awareness of the union with the Ultimate Principle. 


4.10 MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

Sikhism is basically an ethical religion based on three fundamental concepts i.e., i) Work, 
worship, and charity (kirt karo, nam japo and vand cako) should be the guiding principles in life; 
ii) Self-reliance is the greatest obstacle to God-realization which is manifested in lust, anger, 
greed, materialism, and pride. Guru Nanak remarked, “Sweetness and humility are the essence of 
all virtues” (AG 470); iii) It is as a householder that a Sikh should seek God- realization. “The 
householder who gives all he can afford to charity is as pure as the water of the Ganges” (AG 
952). God-realization through renunciation is easy but it is more challenging and difficult while 
being actively involved in the world. Guru Nanak said, “Do not covet your neighbour’s 
possessions. Without the Name we cannot attain inner peace nor still our inner hunger. The Guru 
has shown me the real life of the city, the real life of its shops, it is the inner life. We must be 
traders in truth, moderate in our eating and sleeping. This is true yogism”. AG 939). 


As a reaction to the then existing social evils, Sikhism was against the caste system and also 
against demeaning the status of women. The Harmandir at Amritsar had four doors open to all 
the four castes. Sikhism accepted people of all denominations irrespective of their caste or social 


satus. Hereafter no one is distinguishable by caste (AG 349). Guru Arjan spoke about the Adi 
Granth, “This divine teaching is for everyone, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra. Whoever 
utters the Name which lives in all hearts, under the Guru's instruction, is delivered from Age 
(Kal Yug)” (AG 747). 


Guru Nanak as a spiritual preceptor followed the principle of non-violence even in slavery and 
violence by Babur's army. He even considered the Mogul invasion as the chastisement by God 
for the evils of the people. “Are you pitiless, Creator of all? You have sent Yama (god of death) 
disguised as the Mughal. Did you feel no pity for what happened, for the screams of those who 
cried in agony?” The social realities in the later times forced the subsequent Gurus to take to 
arms to protect the poor and helpless people from the exploiters. The tenth guru, Gobind Singh, 
accepted the idea of just war: “When all efforts to restore peace prove useless and no words avail, 
lawful is the flash of steel, it is right to draw the sword”. But he reminded his followers that a 
Sikh should never be the first one to draw the sword. Vegetarianism is commonly practised in the 
Sikh langars but there are different opinions regarding the strict adherence to vegetarianism. 
Respect for women was part of Sikh social life, widow remarriage was encouragEd. Care of the 
needy and service to the poor is practised in the Sikh community. Sangat is a democratic 
gathering and langar allows people to eat together, irrespective of their caste and social status, 
and ensures social equality. 


Check your progress IV 


Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1) Explain the Sikh epistemology and the different levels of knowledge? 


2) Explain the understanding of non-violence and fight against evil in Sikhism? 


3) Explain the approach of Sikhism towards the social evils like the caste system, sati, etc.? 


4.11 LET US SUM UP 


The mulamantra (the fundamental tenet) composed by Guru Nanak and always given in the 
beginning of the Adi Granth presents the central theme of Sikh metaphysics. The mulamantra as 
it is enunciated by Nanak, harmoniously integrates the unity of the personal God and the spirit of 
impersonal idealism. The personal and the non-dual nature of the Ultimate Reality is the 
underlying current of the Sikh scriptures. The aspect of unity of the Ultimate Reality is 
represented by the Sikh concept ikomkar which is a combination of three terms i.e., ik meaning 
one, om that stands for the primary cause of the empirical world, and kar which represents the 
creative aspect. On the one hand the concept ikomkar represents the non-dual, personal unity of 
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the Ultimate Principle, on the other hand it represents the unity of the entire cosmos with its 
multitude of beings, time, and space. On the whole the concept ikomkar represents the non-dual 
systematic unity in Sikh philosophy. 


God created the world without the support of any other factor like prakrti, the creator and the 
created world are different in their nature. God is uncreated and unchanging whereas the created 
world, though not unreal, is changing and limitEd. God existed even before creation in His 
transcendent nature, but through the act of creation he became immanent, “In the region of Truth, 
God creates perpetually, watches His Creation with a Benevolent eye.” (AG 8). God in His 
transcendent nature cannot be explained in empirical terms, because God is beyond time and 
space, “When here was no form in sight, how could there be good or bad actions? When God 
was in the Self-Absorbed state, there could be no enmity or conflict. When God was all by 
Himself, there could be no attachment or misunderstanding.” (AG 290). God through his word 
(Naam) creates the world and sustains it, “God creates the universe, takes His abode in it and 
sustains it.” (AG 788). “Having created the world, He stands in the midst of it and is separate 
too.” (AG 4). “He is in the midst of all and is yet distinct.” (AG939). God in His immanent 
nature is comprehensible by the empirical mind and incomprehensible in His transcendent 
nature. 


As a reaction to the then existing social evils, Sikhism was against the caste system, and 
demeaning the status of women. The Harmandir at Amritsar had four doors open to all the four 
castes. Sikhism accepted people of all denominations irrespective of their caste or social status. 
Hereafte,r no one is distinguishable by caste (AG 349). Guru Arjan spoke about the Adi Granth, 
“This divine teaching is for everyone, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Sudra. Whoever utters 
the Name which lives in all hearts, under the Guru's instruction, is delivered from Age (Kal 
Yug) (AG 747). Respect for women was part of Sikh social life, widow remarriage was 
encouragEd. Care of the needy and service to the poor is practised in the Sikh community. 


4.12. KEY WORDS 

Adi Granth The Guru Grant Sahib, sacred scripture of the Sikhs compiled by guru 
Arjan in 1604 and later in 1704 by Guru Gobind. 

anubhav prakash intuitive knowledge 


gian knowledge 

tat giani highest knowledge 

gurmukhi From the mouth of the guru, the script in which the Punjabi language is 
written. 

haumai ego sense, self-conceit, individuality. 

hukam will of the Ultimate principle 

hukam-nama A decree, a list of instructions. 

Ik-om-kar The Ultimate Principle in Sikhism 

jiv individual self 

khalsa The Sikh order or brotherhood, instituted by Guru Gobind Singh. 

langar The kitchen attached to every gurdwara from which food is served to 
all 


pahul The Khalsa initiation ceremony. 


panj kakke The five Ks, the five external symbols which must be worn by all 
members of the khalsa. 

Rahit-nama A recorded version of the Khalsa code of discipline. 

Sachiar person of truth 

Surati consciousness 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Judaism is a religion of the Jews, Hebrews and Israelites. Judaism is one of the three Semitic 
religions and the other two religions, namely Christianity and Islam, have their roots in the 
Judaic tradition. Although small in number, the influence of Judaism in this world cannot go 
unnoticed. Judaism is the religion followed by the Jewish people and it revolves mainly around 
the Holy Land (Jerusalem). It is a monotheistic religion (belief only in one God). Judaism is a 
religion which believes that God is one, unique, and concerned for us and our actions. Thus it 
can be called ‘ethical Monotheism’. Judaism traces its origin to the people of ancient Israel and 
Judah, and their relationship with God, who is identified throughout Jewish tradition by ineffable 
name YHWH (Yahweh). 


Christianity today is the world’s largest religion and is practised in nearly every nation on Earth. 
There are many divergent groups in Christianity with different interpretations of the Bible and 
various nuances of doctrinal positions. They maintain separate religious denominations and 
preserve their strict identity. To present the belief system and doctrinal positions along with the 
philosophy of Christianity as such is bit challenging. Christian philosophy refers to a system of 
thought inspired by Christian beliefs, concepts, and doctrines. A philosophy does not become 
Christian just because it speaks of Christianity, or attempts to justify it. Philosophy of 
Christianity on the other hand, is philosophy of the Christian religion. Just as other religions, 
Christianity too has a particular world view distinct from other religions. The Philosophy of 
Christianity is founded, and is dependent on Christian philosophy. Though the Christian religion 
is based on Scripture, on tradition as well as on doctrines, Christian philosophy is not static but 
dynamic. 


Units 1 and 2 discusses the History of Judaism, their family set up and religious life, the role of 
prophets, the role of the state and the temple, the human person and his/her belief in God, their 
belief in the new Messiah and life after death, their religious practices, etc. Judaism considers 
God as the supreme reality that transcends everything. Our main concern in this paper was to 
provide some and basic insights into one of the world religions, Judaism. The purpose was to 
illustrate the social positions, religious beliefs, and their firm belief in the coming of the new 
messiah. Judaism is rich in its sacred writings (Tanakh) and is primarily written in 
Hebrew.Jewish beliefs, thoughts, and philosophical reflections. It must be noted that the 
philosophical reflections are based on concrete experiences and imageries. It also focuses on the 
positive, rather than on the nihilistic side of life. 


Units 3 and 4 present the Christian religion and philosophy. In the third unit we give an 
elaborate historical and theological introduction to Christianity. This is followed by some key 
personality and core beliefs of Christianity. Finally we conclude by talking of the Indian and 
materialistic roots of this religion. The fourth unit proposes is a Philosophy of Christianity, 
meaning how Christian religion looks at world, man, and God. Who is man in Christianity? Why 
was human life created, sustained? Where is human life destined? What is the understanding of 
God in Christianity? What is World? What is the relationship between world, man and God? 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO JUDAISM 


Contents 
1.0 Objectives 
1.1 Introduction 
1.2 History of Judaism 
1.3 Jewish Background 
1.4 Religious Life of Jews 
1.5 The Sacred Books 
1.6 Prophets, Festivals, and Prayers 
1.7 Jewish Ethics 
1.8 Let us Sum up 
1.9 Key Words 
1.10 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this paper is to bring awareness among the students and impart to them the 
preliminary understanding about one of the world religions, namely, Judaism. In this paper, we 
will discuss the History of Judaism, their family set up and religious life, the role of prophets, the 
role of the state and the temple, the human person and his/her belief in God (Yehova), their 
belief in the new Messiah and life after death, their religious practices, etc. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Judaism is a religion which believes that God is one, unique, and concerned for us and our 
actions. Thus it can be called ‘ethical Monotheism’. Judaism traces its origin to the people of 
ancient Israel and Judah, and their relationship with God, who is identified throughout Jewish 
tradition by ineffable name YHWH (Yahweh). There were two groups among the Jews (the 
Pharisees and the Saducees) Pharisees accept the oral tradition while Sadducees accept the 
written tradition. The greatness of the Jews lies in their obedience to the Torah. Obedience to the 
Torah liberates the human beings and gives equality. 


1.2 HISTORY OF JUDAISM 


The history of Judaism can be traced back to the creation of mankind, but explicitly, Jewish 
historical origin begins with Abraham and the Hebrews who hailed from Haran, a town in 
Northern Mesopotamia. The Hebrew Bible presents Israel as a distinctive, holy people or nation 
in relation to Yahweh. Following the creation of the world (which took place in six days), 
various problems between Yahweh and the newly created human beings resulted in then 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden, near destruction of the world by a flood, 
and the scattering of the nation when they tried to challenge God by building the tower of Babel. 
Yahweh called Abraham and promised to make him and his descendants a great nation in the 
land of Israel if he adhered to God as the only God, and also to his commandments. The purpose 
was to form His own People, to reveal the divine “instructions” or Torah, and thus to bring 
knowledge of God or holiness, morality, order, and peace to the chaotic world. Through Isaac 
(son of Abraham and his wife Sarah) and Jacob, the son of Isaac (also known as Israel), the 


covenant is continuEd. Jacob had twelve sons who became the ancestors of the twelve Tribes 
that formed the nation of Israel. 


1.3 JEWISH BACKGROUND 


The family was considered to be the smallest unit, which was patriarchal in nature and members 
were related by bonds of marriage or kinship, ruled by the authority of the father. The family 
consisted of the father, mother, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, grandparents, other 
relatives, servants, concubines, sojourners, etc. Solidarity was maintained around the father and 
retributive justice was applied in terms of corporate personality. Another notable feature is that 
they encouraged big families for religious and economic reasons. The family functioned as a 
religious community, preserving religious traditions, passing it on through instructions and 
worship. The father was the central figure and the mother had special responsibilities, daughters 
had a subordinate role and sons were of supreme importance to carry on the name of the family. 
There was co-operate solidarity within the family, especially responsibilities to protect the 
family’s name and honour. Each member had to protect his uprightness of conduct. 


Social positions: Women had very little part in public life. They were not noticed and had to 
wear Veils when they ventured out of the house. It was forbidden to look at a married woman or 
greet her. A wife had to help her husband in his profession, and married women engaged with 
their husbands in their agricultural duties. Women participated in the synagogue ceremonies and 
in special gatherings. Women listened and did not teach or preach, and were not allowed to 
pronounce a blessing. 


Racial purity: It was maintained at the time of Christ. Jews kept out of all possibilities of illegal 
marriages. Only Israelites of legitimate ancestry formed the pure Israel, because they believed 
that the nation was considered God-given and its purity was God’s will. The promise of the age 
to come was valid only for the pure Israelites. 


Divisions in the Society: The rich occupied the places in the court and dominated public life. 
They had big well-furnished houses, expensive servants, secretaries, etc. The rich offered 
expensive gifts in the temple. Large sums were given as dowries to their daughters. 
Representatives of the rich were Merchants, men of Sanhedrin, tax collectors, families of the 
high priests and priestly aristocracy, etc. The middle class people were retail traders, crafts- men, 
etc. Priests as a whole belonged to this class, except those in Jerusalem who had much wealth 
and education. The poor people were the slaves and labourers who were considered private 
property and were auctioned in the market; but they could redeem themselves. There were Jew 
and Gentile slaves, and the former was not bound to do menial jobs. There were people who 
lived on chariots. It was meritorious to show hospitality to scribes. This group consisted of the 
beggars in Jerusalem, workers, unemployed people, the blind, the lame, the crippled, the deaf, 
and the economically poor. 


Check your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for answers 


1. Describe the origin of Judaism? 


2: Describe the social life and structure of Judaism. 


1.4. RELIGIOUS LIFE OF JEWS 


God is known as Yehova (YHWH). He is very different from the God of other religions. God is 
the lord of all things. Judaism is strictly monotheistic. There is only one God and there cannot be 
another God. God is the one who protects the entire humanity, especially the widows, orphans, 
and the marginalizEd. God reveals himself through three ways. 1) Through the media of some 
techniques, which are through dreams, omens, and astrology. Priests consulted God through 
these instruments. 2) Through prophetic revelation: through visions by listening to the word of 
God. 3) Apocalyptic revelation: revelation through mysteries. God reveals himself to human 
beings. God reveals himself through his nature. It shows God as a compassionate God who saves 
humanity. In the book of Exodus, God’s saving power is made manifest. God saves humanity 
and he reveals his plans to human beings. The religious beliefs of Judaism are mainly expressed 
in their prayer book, Siddar, a document of public piety. These are religious beliefs shared not 
only by Rabbis or theologians but by everyone who turns towards God in the humility of his or 
her heart. 


1.5. THE SACRED BOOKS 

In the Torah, God laid out instructions for life and worship, for his chosen people. The Mishnah 
is the most important document of Rabbinic Judaism and is based upon traditions. It is 
essentially a law code and is divided into six major parts called ‘Seders’ or orders. These are 1. 
Agricultural law, 2. Sabbath and Festival laws, 3. Family laws, 4. Civil and criminal laws, 5. 
Laws concerning sacrifices in the cult and 6. Laws concerning purities. The Talmud is the second 
component of the oral Torah, the commentaries to the Mishnah, which explain the meaning and 
significance of the Mishnah’s laws. The great and authoritative commentary to the Mishnah is 
the Gemara, which is also called Talmud. Ultimately we can say that Torah means law and it 
consists of the five books of Pentateuch. The contents of the text are the following: 


1. The content of creation 

2. The covenant of Noah 

3. The covenant of Abraham 

4. The Exodus 

5. The covenant at Sinai and the wandering in the desert. 


Torah regulates the life of people at all levels. The Decalogue sums up the fundamental demands 
of the human consciousness. The law of Moses controls human institutions such as the family, 
society, economy, etc. There are also laws regarding worship, rituals, and cleanliness. The Torah 


covers all aspects of Jewish life and they are different from other codes of law. It is given in the 
name of God himself and is also called the way of God. It is closely connected with the 
covenant. Entering into the covenant, God makes Israel his chosen people. He makes promises 
to them, but also sets down certain conditions. Israel must obey his voice and keep his command. 
It is the basic element which prepares Israel for the salvation. Its intention is to make Israel a 
wise people and put them in contact with God. The Torah is an important element to understand 
the Jewish people. The purpose of the Torah is to liberate the people. Priests are the custodians 
of the Torah. Priests interpret the message of the Torah to the people. 


Now let us look at some of the Jewish writings. 


Talmud: The Talmud is the collection of ancient rabbinic writings consisting of two things. 
They are Mishna and Gemara respectively. It constitutes the basis of religious authority for 
traditional Judaism. It has two versions. One is the Palestinian Talmud and the second is the 
Babylonian Talmud. The meaning of ‘Talmud’ itself is ‘learning’ or ‘instructions’. 


Mishna: It is the first section of the Talmud. It consists of a collection of oral interpretations of 
the rabbis on the Scriptures, and it was compiled in AD. 200. It is written in the Hebrew 
language. 


Gemara; It is the second part of the Talmud. It consists chiefly of commentary on the Mishna. 
The language of Gemara is Aramaic and it was compiled in AD. 450. 


Midrash: It is a type of interpretation and it is a typical way of interpreting texts. It was done by 
a group of Jews for the Hebrew community, and commented on the Hebrew Scriptures. It was 
written between AD. 400-1200. 


Check your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for answers. 


1. Describe the Concept of God in Judaism? 


2. What is the Torah in Judaism? 


1.6 PROPHETS, FESTIVALS AND PRAYERS 


‘Prophet’ means one who speaks for God and the media between God and human beings. They 
regard Moses as the authentic representative of God and as the great prophet. The other prophets 
are Elijah, Elia, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel respectively. They denounce offences against the Torah. 
Prophets accuse the people when disorder occurs. Prophets cannot tolerate injustice. Their main 


duty is to correct the Kings and change their attitudes. When some people make huge amounts of 
money as profit, the prophets correct them. In a revolutionary way, the Prophets challenge the 
society. 


David rose as king over all Israel and he selected Jerusalem as his political and religious capital. 
It played a foundational role in the conceptualization and development of the ancient Israelite 
religion. Solomon the son of David built the temple, and established the Davidic monarchy and 
the Jerusalem temple as the two primary institutions of ancient Israel or Judah. The temple is the 
sacred centre of the Israelite state. Religious practices constituted of sacrifices and prayer at the 
sacred altar. Circumcision was the defining mark of the religious community. 


Jewish Festivals: 


Passover: It is the 14" day of the 1° month (Nisan). God's deliverance of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, where they were in bondage under the Pharaoh, is remembered. 


Feast of Unleavened Bread: It is celebrated from the 15" day of Nisan until the 21? day. They 
eat unleavened bread for these seven days, and during these days they make the first of the three 
trips a Jew has to make to Jerusalem in a year. 


Feast of First Fruits: It is celebrated on the first Sunday after Nisan 15". It is accompanied by 
the offering of the first harvested barley to God. 


Feast of Weeks (Pentecost): It is celebrated fifty days after the first Sabbath following the 
Passover. They make the second of three annual trips to Jerusalem. 


Feast of Trumpets (Rosh Hashanah): It is celebrated on the first day of the 7" month- Tishri. 
Special trumpets blasts and special offerings are made. 


Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur): It is celebrated on the 10" day of the 7 month. Itis a day of 
fasting. Special offerings are made by the high priest to atone the sins of Israel for the full year. 


Feast of the Tabernacle. (Booths): It is celebrated on the 15” - 22"4 day of the 7™ month, and is 
marked by the beginning of the new agricultural year. The third of the three trips to Jerusalem is 
made on these days. 


Feast of Dedication (lights of Hanukkah): It was instituted around 164 BC, after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The temple was cleansed after he had desecrated it. 


Feast of Purim (Lots): It is celebrated on the 14" and 15* day of the 12" month, Adar. It 
commemorates the time when the Jewish people living in Persia were saved from extinction. 


According to Judaism, human beings are created in the likeliness and image of God. It is the 
cause of his uniqueness in the world. Man has to develop the divine that has been granted to him. 
Man is assigned with the highest powers of creation. When man sins, the iniquities make him a 
prisoner. Humans have the freedom to choose between life and death, good and evil. In Judaism 
there is no myth of sins or original sin but only a man’s sin, the sin of an individual. Though man 
is inclined to sin, he can ‘return’ to freedom and purity. Because, God in Judaism, forgives 
iniquity and transgression and sin. (Exo.34:7). The sacrificial services are for purification. 


Prayers occupy an important place in the life of a pious Jew. We can say that a pious Jew's life is 
always encircled by the presence of YHWH. This awareness is very much reflected in the life a 
pious Jew. The pious Jews affirm that YHWH is the creator of the world and the whole universe 
etc”. Tefilah is the ethical prayer. It expresses the idea of human salvation. There is an immense 
trust in the spiritual possibilities of human beings, profound faith in the justice and goodness of 
God, and the hope of a better humanity. These are the essential elements in Hebrew prayers. 


1.7 JEWISH ETHICS 


Judaism speaks of the nearness of God as the ultimate aim, and it teaches that man is never 
nearer to God than when he responds in love and sympathy to the needs of others. Judaism has 
always taught that God wishes man to pursue justice and mercy, to have proper regard for his 
fellow beings, and make his contribution towards the emergence of a better social order. Jewish 
ethics derives its sanction from God, the author and master of life, and sees its purpose in the 
hallowing of all life, individual and social. The criterion for ethics is God himself. The Rabbis 
teach, “just as God is gracious be thou, just as he is called ‘compassionate’ be thou be 
compassionate, just as he is called Holy, be thou holy”. Man is obliged to make these traits his 
own to resemble his maker, so far as this is humanly possible. 


Concept of Life after Death: The Jewish sacred books speak very little about what happens 
after death, as Judaism is much more focused on actions than beliefs. According to the Torah and 
the Talmud, the purpose of life is to fulfill ones duties to God and one's fellow men. Another 
interesting thing is that the Jews believe that a Messiah will come and rule for ever. They believe 
that their best king was David. They believe that the messiah is the son of God. They have strong 
faith in the Messiah who will establish a social order and give a formal blessing. They believe it 
is YHWH who will send somebody (Messiah) to liberate them. They firmly believe that the 
righteous will rise that day and it will be a time of peace and restoration of the land, and 
organization of Israel. 


The Hebrew word Olam Ha-Ba (the world to Come) refers to both the Messianic Age and the 
Afterlife. According to the Torah, death means rejoining with the ancestors. In an imagery which 
refers to the finality of death, it says that “the dead are like dust returning to dust”. Another 
image in this connection is a shadowy place called Sheol. It is generally a place of darkness and 
silence. These indicate that the soul continues to exist in some way after death. Regarding the 
Day of Judgment, where the rewarding or punishing of the dead according to their earthly life 
will take place, all the dead will be divided into groups. The thoroughly righteous and just will 
go for everlasting life, in Gan Eden (heaven). The wicked will go Gehinnom (hell). 


Check your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for answers. 


1. What is the ethical concept of the Jews? 


2. What is the Jewish idea of life after death? 


3. Briefly describe the festivals of Israel? 


1.8 LET US SUM UP 


Judaism is a religion of the Jews, Hebrews and Israelites. Today, when we discuss Judaism in its 
strict sense, this is the official religion of Israel and it is the only country where Judaism is the 
state religion, and the majority of the Jews are staying in this small country. At the same time, 
there are Jews who live all over the world. The aim of this article is to give some preliminary 
notion regarding this particular religion and its significance in the present scenario. As we all 
know, God is the ultimate reality in all religions, the followers of Judaism consider God as the 
supreme reality that transcends everything. Our main concern in this paper was to provide some 
and basic insights into one of the world religions, Judaism. The purpose was to illustrate the 
social positions, religious beliefs, and their firm belief in the coming of the new messiah. The 
novelty that prevails in the minds of the Jews is that they are the Holy and chosen people of God. 
Judaism as a monotheistic religion which firmly believes that the righteous will be rewarded and 
the evil doers will be punished. 


1.9 KEY WORDS 


Ethical Monotheism Belief in One God 


YHWH, Yehova, Yahweh _ the word used by Jews when referring God. 


Sanhedrin meeting place of Jews on special occasions 
Siddar refers to the document of public piety. 
Tefilah it is the ethical prayer. 

Gan Eden it means heaven. 

Gehinnom it means hell. 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


Judaism is one of the three Semitic religions and the other two religions, namely Christianity and 
Islam, have their roots in the Judaic tradition. Although small in number, the influence of 
Judaism in this world cannot go unnoticed. The aim of this paper is to help the students 
understand the importance of the Judaic religion, its tenets and principles, and the value system 
propagated by it, which has largely been incorporated in Islam and Christianity. 


21 INTRODUCTION 


Judaism is the religion followed by the Jewish people and it revolves mainly around the Holy 
Land (Jerusalem). It is a monotheistic religion (belief only in one God). It is more than 3500 
years old and was founded by Moses, who is considered to be the greatest of all prophets who 
brought together in one fold the many tribes of Israel, under a common covenant believed to be 
between Abraham and God. Today, there are around 14.5 million Jews around the world, mainly 
settled in Israel and North America. The religion is non-hierarchical and is traditionally 
organized with the rabbi as the local head. (It may be remembered that a rabbi is not a priest, but 
a leader). There are several divisions/branches in Judaism: Orthodox, Conservative, reformed, 
etc. and a few other diverse movements like, Zionism, Reconstructionism, Karaite, Judaism etc. 
Judaism is rich in its sacred writings (Tanakh) and is primarily written in Hebrew. The following 
sections will explain in detail the belief pattern and the philosophy of the Jews. 


2.2 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF FAITH 


The essence of Judaism lies in its basic principles, which could be summarized in 13 principles. 


God exists: God exists and He is the Creator and Guide of everything that has been created. Only 
He is the maker of the past, present, and future things. 


God is one and unique: God is ONE and there is no one else who is like him or equal to him. 
There is only ONE God and this God is God who was, is, and will be. 


God is incorporeal (spiritual in nature): God has no body. He is Spiritual in nature. He is free 
from all the properties of matter and therefore, there can be no comparisons to Him whatsoever. 


God is eternal: God is the beginning and the end, (the Alpha and the Omega). He is present from 
eternity. 


Prayer is to be directed to God alone: God alone is the appropriate object of worship and prayer. 
It is not right to pray to any being besides Him. 


The words of the (Hebrew) prophets are true: All the words said by the prophets are true. They 
have prophesized what God had commanded them to do and so there can be no falsity in them. 


Moses was the greatest prophet, and his prophecies are true: Of all the prophets, the chief and the 
greatest of all prophets was Moses. There was none greater than him either before him or after 
him. 


The Torah was given to Moses: The Torah (both oral and written) was given to Moses, who is 
THE teacher for all the Jews. 


There will be no other Torah other than the one revealed to Moses: The Torah cannot be 
exchanged or changed, because it was revealed to Moses by God. 


God knows the thoughts and deeds of human beings: God, who is the Creator of all humans, 
knows all the actions, attitudes and thoughts of human beings. A reference about this is found in 
Psalms 33:15 “Who fashioned the hearts of them all, Who comprehends all their actions" 


God will reward the good and punish the wicked: The good are those who keep God's 
commandments and these people will be rewarded; while those who disobey the commandments 
will be punished. 


The Messiah will come at the proper time: God has promised to send the Messiah and He will 
keep His promise and the Messiah will come at the right time. (Only God knows the right time) 


The dead will be resurrected: When God deems it right, then the dead will be resurrected and 
they will glorify Him forever. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the principles of faith? 


2) What is the relationship between life and God according to Judaic beliefs? 


2.3 CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Judaism is based on strict monotheism. This doctrine expresses the belief in one indivisible God. 
The concepts of multiple gods (polytheism) or of a God taking multiple forms (for example the 
Trinity) are contrary to their belief. The prayer par excellence is the Shema Yisrael: "Hear O 
Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One". It is also translated as "Hear O Israel, the Lord is 
our God, the Lord is unique/alone" (Deuteronomy 6:4). (Wikipedia: Jewish principles of faith) 


So the Jews conceive God as eternal, the creator of the universe, and the source of morality. God 
has the power to intervene in the world. So God is an actual ontological reality, and is not merely 
a projection of the human psyche. Maimonides, for instance, describes God as: "A Being, perfect 
in every possible way, who is the ultimate cause of all existence. All existence depends on God 
and is derived from God." (Wikipedia: God in Judaism) 


God is the creator of the universe: According to the Biblical account, the world was created by 
God in six days. While many Haredi Jews take this literally, most of the Modern Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform authorities feel that the six days should be interpreted as "stages" in 
the creation of the universe. In this way Judaism would feel out of place with the current 
scientific model that states that the universe is about 13.7 billion years old. (Wikipedia: 
Jewish principles of faith) 


God is One: The idea of God as a duality or trinity is heretical - “it is considered akin to 
polytheism” as Wikipedia holds. "[God], the Cause of all, is one. This does not mean one as in 
one of a pair, nor one like a species (which encompasses many individuals), nor one as in an 
object that is made up of many elements, nor as a single simple object that is infinitely divisible. 
Rather, God is a unity unlike any other possible unity." This is referred to in the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 6:4): "Hear Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is one." (Wikipedia: 
God in Judaism) 


God is all-powerful: Orthodox Jews believe in the omnipotent, omniscient God. Thus, most 
rabbinic works present God as having the properties of omnipotence, omniscience and 
omnibenevolence (that is, being all good). Here the issue of theodicy or problem of evil comes 
up, especially after the extreme horrors of the Holocaust when several theological responses 
surfaced. The central questions they address are whether and how God is all-powerful and all- 
good, given the existence of evil in the world, particularly the Holocaust, which eliminated about 
six million Jews. 


God is personal: Most of classical Judaism views God as personal. According to them, humans 
have a relationship with God, God has a relationship with us. Much of the midrash, and many 
Jewish prayers imagine God as caring about humanity just as we care about God. 


2.4 THE KABBALAH (MYSTICISM) 


The mystical tradition in Judaism or Kabbalah, contains further elaborations about God, which 
are not accepted by all Jews. For example it admits the possibility of reincarnation, which is 
generally rejected by non-mystical Jewish theologians and philosophers. It also believes in a 
triple soul, of which the lowest level (nefesh or animal life) dissolves into the elements, the 
middle layer (ruach or intellect) goes to Gan Eden (Paradise) while the highest level (neshamah 
or spirit) seeks union with God. (Wikipedia: Jewish principles of faith) 


Judaism has considered "Tikkun Olam" (or Repairing the world) as a fundamental reason for 
God's creating the world. The Jews are also called to “repair the world.” Therefore, the concept 
of "life after death" is not encouraged as the sole motivating factor for human action. Indeed it 
is held that one can attain closeness to God even in this world, through moral and spiritual 
perfection. The primary written work in the Kabbalistic tradition is the Zohar. Normally, rabbis 
discouraged teaching this material to anyone under the age of 40, since they may misinterpret it 
without sufficient grounding in the basics. 


2.5 THE CONCEPT OF THE CHOSEN RACE 


One of the fundamental features of Judaism is their notion of a chosen race. God chose them 
through a unique covenant with God, the description of this covenant is the Torah itself. 
Contrary to popular belief, Jewish people do not simply say that "God chose the Jews" from 
among other people. Such a claim is made nowhere in the Tanakh (the Jewish Bible). In fact, 
such a claim could imply that God loves only the Jewish people or that only Jews can have a 
heavenly reward. The claim actually made is that the Jews were chosen for a specific mission or 
for a particular duty: to be a light unto the nations. (Wikipedia: Jewish principles of faith) 


Rabbi Lord Immanuel Jakobovits, former Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogue of Great Britain, 
describes the mainstream Jewish view on this issue: "Yes, I do believe the chosen people concept 
as affirmed by Judaism in its holy writ, its prayers, and its millennial tradition. In fact, I believe 
that every people and indeed, in a more limited way, every individual is 'chosen' or destined for 
some distinct purpose in advancing the designs of Providence. Only, some fulfill their mission 
and others do not. Maybe the Greeks were chosen for their unique contributions to art and 
philosophy, the Romans for their pioneering services in law and government, the British for 
bringing parliamentary rule into the world, and the Americans for piloting democracy in a 
pluralistic society. The Jews were chosen by God to be 'peculiar unto Me' as the pioneers of 
religion and morality; that. was and is their national purpose." (Wikipedia: 
Jews_as_a_chosen_people) 


2.6 THE MESSIANIC AGE 


The Jews believe that there will be a Jewish Messiah known as Mashiach, a king who will rule 
the Jewish people independently and according to Jewish law. It may be noted that the Jewish 
vision of Messianic times has nothing much in common with the Christian understanding. Jewish 
views of the Messiah are as derived from the Davidic line or the Messianic era. 


Terminology: "messianic" and "eschatology": In the context of "Messianic Age", the earliest 
meaning of the word "messianic" is derived from the notion of Yemot HaMashiach meaning 
"The Days of the Messiah", that is, the Jewish Messiah, meaning "related to the Messiah." 
Messiah comes from a Hebrew word meaning "The Anointed One", i.e., a person who is 
"specially appointed and empowered". Originally this phrase--the "anointed one"--referred to 


either a king who was anointed with Holy anointing oil as part of what might be understood to be 
his coronation ceremony. Eschatology is an area of religious scholarship that deals with 
prophecies about "the end of the current age" of human civilization. (Wikipedia: Messianic Age) 


Description of the Messianic Era: According to Jewish tradition, the Messianic Era will be one 
of universal peace and harmony, an era free of strife and hardship, and one conducive to the 
furthermost of the knowledge of the Creator. The theme of the Messiah ushering in an era of 
global peace is succinctly captured by Isaiah: "They shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks, nation will not lift sword against nation and they will no longer 
study warfare (Isaiah 2:4)." This is one of the most quoted passages from the Bible. Maimonides 
describes the Messianic Era as follows: "And at that time there will be no hunger or war, no 
jealousy or rivalry, for the good will be plentiful, and all delicacies available as dust. The entire 
occupation of the world will be only to know God... the people of Israel will be of great wisdom, 
they will perceive the esoteric truths and comprehend their Creator's wisdom as is the capacity of 
human. As it is written (Isaiah 11:9): “For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of God, as 
the waters cover the sea”." (Wikipedia) 


Arrival of the Messianic Era: According to the Talmud, the Midrash, and the ancient 
Kabbalistic work, the Zohar, the Messiah must arrive before the year 6000 from the time of 
creation. (According to Orthodox Jewish belief, the Hebrew calendar dates to the time of 
creation. The year 2010 corresponds to the year 5770 from creation). The Midrash comments: 
"Six eons for going in and coming out, for war and peace. The seventh eon is entirely Shabbat 
and rest for life. The Kabbalistic tradition maintains that each of the seven days of the week, 
which are based upon the seven days of creation, correspond to the seven millennia of creation. 
The tradition teaches that the seventh day of the week, the Sabbath day of rest, corresponds to 
the seventh millennium, the age of universal 'rest' - the Messianic Era. The seventh millennium 
perforce begins with the year 6000, and is the latest time the Messiah can come. Such 
statements, obviously, must not be taken literally, but symbolically. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) What are the qualities of God according to the Jews? 


3) What are the salient features in the Kabbalah? 


2.7 ETHICS 


The soul is pure at birth. Humans are born morally pure. Therefore, Judaism has no concept 
analogous to original sin. Judaism affirms that people are born with a yetzer ha-tov, a tendency to 
do good, and with a yetzer ha-ra, a tendency to do evil. Thus human beings have free will and 
can choose the path in life that they will take. The rabbis even recognize a positive value to the 
yetzer ha-ra: without the yetzer ha-ra there would be no civilization or other fruits of human 
labor. The implication, therefore, is that yetzer ha-tov and yetzer ha-ra are best understood not 
only as moral categories of good and evil but as the inherent conflict within human beings 
between selfless and selfish orientations. (Wikipedia: Jewish principles of faith) 


Judaism recognizes two classes of "sin": offenses against other people, and offenses against God. 
Offenses against God may be understood as violation of a contract or the covenant (between God 
and the Jews). The sins can be atoned for. A classical rabbinic work, Avoth de-Rabbi Natan, 
tells a story. Once, when Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai was walking in Jerusalem with Rabbi 
Yehosua, they arrived where the Temple in Jerusalem now stood in ruins. "Woe to us," cried 
Rabbi Yehosua, "for this house where atonement was made for Israel's sins now lies in ruins!" 
Answered Rabban Yochanan, "We have another, equally important source of atonement, the 
practice of gemiluth hasadim (loving kindness), as it is stated: "I desire loving kindness and not 
sacrifice" (Hosea 6:6). Also, the Babylonian Talmud teaches that "Rabbi Yochanan and Rabbi 
Eleazar both explain that as long as the Temple stood, the altar atoned for Israel, but now, one's 
table atones [when the poor are invited as guests]." Similarly, the Jewish liturgy holds that 
prayer, repentance and tzedakah (charity) atone for sin. 


2.8 REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


The mainstream Jewish view is that God will reward those who observe His commandments and 
punish those who intentionally transgress them. 


According to the Talmud, God judges whether we have followed His commandments and to 
what extent. Those who do not "pass the test" go to a purifying place (sometimes referred to as 
Gehinnom, i.e. Hell, which is temporary) to "learn their lesson". There is, however, for the most 
part, no eternal damnation. The vast majority of souls only go to that reforming place for a 
limited amount of time. Certain people are spoken of as having "no part in the world to come", 
but this appears to mean that they will be annihilated rather than being tormented eternally. 
(Wikipedia Jewish principles of faith) 


Some philosophers, like Maimonides, believed that God did not actually give rewards and 
punishments as such. According to them these were beliefs of judgment and were necessary for 
the masses to believe, in order to maintain a structured society and to encourage the observance 
of Judaism. However, if we learn the Torah properly, we would know the higher truths. 


According to this view, the human reward is that if a person perfected his intellect to the highest 
degree, then the part of his intellect that connected to God - the active intellect - would be 
immortalized and enjoy the "Glory of the Presence" for all eternity. The punishment would 
simply be that no part of one's intellect be immortalized with God. 


2.9 MUSSAR MOVEMENT 


Origin of the movement: The Hebrew word mussar, meaning "tradition," usually refers to 
Jewish ethics in general, or more commonly to the Jewish ethics education movement that 
developed in the 19th century among the Orthodox Jewish European community. This 
movement began among non-Hasidic Jews as a response to the social changes brought about by 
The Enlightenment and afterwards. The strong sentiments of anti-Semitism, assimilation of 
many Jews into Christianity, and the poor living conditions of many Jews caused severe tension 
among them. Therefore, many religious Jews felt that their way of life was slipping away from 
them, observance of traditional Jewish law and custom was on the decline, and what they felt 
was worst of all, many of those who remained loyal to the tradition were losing their emotional 
connection to the traditional inner meaning. 


The Mussar (also written as Musar) movement seeks to revive Jewish tradition. It is a path of 
contemplative practices and exercises that have evolved over the past thousand years to help an 
individual soul to pinpoint and then to break through the barriers that surround and obstruct the 
flow of inner light in our lives. Mussar is a treasury of techniques and understandings that offers 
immensely valuable guidance for the journey of our lives. The goal of Mussar practice is to 
release the light of holiness that lives within the soul. According to them, the roots of all our 
thoughts and actions can be traced to the depths of the soul, beyond the reach of the light of 
consciousness, and so the methods Mussar provides include meditations, guided contemplations, 
exercises, and chants that are all intended to penetrate down to the darkness of the subconscious, 
bringing about radical change at the root of our nature (Wikipedia Musar movement). 


Contemporary revival of the Mussar Movement: Many of the Jews involved in the Mussar 
movement were killed. Some, however, settled in Israel. Many others of the Mussar movement 
settled in the United States and were involved in a variety of Jewish institutions. 


2.10 BELIEFS ON AFTERLIFE 


Jewish sacred texts and literature have little to say about what happens after death. But Judaism 
is focused more on actions than beliefs, so it is actually to be expected that its prophets and sages 
have not spent as much time on speculations about the world to come as elaborations on the 
Jewish law to be performed in this life. The Torah and Talmud alike focus on the purpose of 
earthly life, which is to fulfill one's duties to God and one's fellow human beings. Succeeding at 
this brings reward, failing at it brings punishment. There is not much talk on rewards and 
punishments after death. It is interesting to note that the Hebrew word Olam Ha-Ba ("the world 
to come") is used for both the messianic age and the afterlife. This word is very important and 
something to look forward to. An oral Torah says, "This world is like a lobby before the Olam 
Ha-Ba. Prepare yourself in the lobby so that you may enter the banquet hall." A popular 
exhortation to contemporary audience is: "This world is only like a hotel. The world to come is 
like a home." (“Jewish Beliefs on the Afterlife” 2004) 


The Afterlife in the Torah 


For the most part, the Torah describes the afterlife in vague terms, many of which may simply be 
figurative ways of speaking about death as it is observed by the living. An early common theme 
is that death means rejoining one's ancestors. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and other patriarchs 
are "gathered to their people" after death. In contrast, the wicked are "cut off from their people." 
Other concrete imageries emphasize the finality of death: the dead are like dust returning to dust 
or water poured out on the ground (“Jewish Beliefs on the Afterlife” 2004). Another recurring 
biblical image of the afterlife is as a shadowy place called Sheol, a place of darkness and silence, 
located in low places. Gradually, the concept of conscious life after death begins to develop in 
the Torah. 


Tehiyat Hameitim: Resurrection of the Dead 


Sophisticated concepts of the resurrection of the dead and afterlife seem to have entered Judaism 
under Hellenistic influence after the Torah was completEd. It became one of the fundamental 
beliefs in rabbinic Judaism, the intellectual successors of the Pharisees. The Sadducees, familiar 
to New Testament readers as those who denied the resurrection, were an exception. In fact, the 
resurrection of the dead is one of Maimonides' Thirteen Articles of Belief, and the frequently- 
recited Jewish prayer contains several references to the resurrection. How this resurrection might 
occur has been a matter of speculation in later years. Rabbi Hiyya ben Joseph suggested that "the 
dead will come up through the ground and rise up in Jerusalem... and the righteous will rise up 
fully clothed". Saadia ben Yosef al-Fayyumi (892-942 C.E.), a prominent Jewish scholar, offered 
this explanation: “Even fire, which causes things to be burned so quickly, merely effects the 
separation of the parts of a thing...causing the dust part to return to ashes....It does not however, 
bring about the annihilation of anything. Nor is it conceivable that anyone should have the power 
to annihilate anything to the point where it would vanish completely except its Creator, who 
produced it out of nothing.” (“Jewish Beliefs on the Afterlife” 2004) 


Judgment 


How is one's destination decided? Judaism believes in a judgement, according to one’s actions. 
The School of Shammai offered the following description: There will be three groups on the Day 
of Judgment: one of thoroughly righteous people, one of thoroughly wicked people, and one of 
people in between. The first group will be immediately inscribed for everlasting life, the second 
group will be doomed in Gehinnom [Hell], as it says, "And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to reproaches and everlasting 
abhorrence" [Daniel 12:2], the third will go down to Gehinnom and squeal and rise again, as it 
says, "And I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine them as silver is refined, 
and will try them as gold is tried. They shall call on My name and I will answer them" 
[Zechariah 13:9] (“Jewish Beliefs on the Afterlife” 2004) On the other hand, the school of Hillel 
suggested a more merciful view, in which the middle group are sent directly to Gan Eden 
(Heaven) instead of Gehinnom after death. Going further, Rabbi Hanina added that all who go 
down to Gehinnom will go up again, “except adulterers, those who put their fellows to shame in 
public, and those who call their fellows by an obnoxious name.” (“Jewish Beliefs on the 
Afterlife” 2004) 


Gan Eden: Heaven 


Traditional Judaism includes belief in both heaven and hell, but is understood differently from 
Christianity. In Judaism, the eternal destination for the righteous is Gan Eden (the Garden of 
Eden), whichis a place of great joy and peace. Some of the Talmudic imagery for heaven are: 
sitting at golden banquet tables or at stools of gold, enjoying lavish banquets or celebrating the 
Sabbath, enjoying sunshine and sexual intercourse. On the other hand, other thinkers have 
offered a more spiritual view of Gad Eden. One Jewish author thinks that in heaven “there will 
be neither eating nor drinking, no procreation of children or business transactions, no envy or 
hatred or rivalry, but sitting enthroned, their crowns on their heads, enjoying the Shechinah 
[Divine Presence]”. Such a spiritual enjoyment in heaven is confirmed by Maimonides, who 
holds: “In the world to come, there is nothing corporeal, and no material substance, there are 
only souls of the righteous without bodies -- like the ministering angels... The righteous attain to 
a knowledge and realization of truth concerning God to which they had not attained while they 
were in the murky and lowly body.” (“Jewish Beliefs on the Afterlife” 2004) 


Gehinnom: Hell 


The Jewish concept of the afterlife for the wicked is not that elaborately reflected on. Known as 
Gehinnom (Gehenna in Yiddish) or Sheo'l, it has its foundations in the dark pit described in the 
Torah. They are related to an actual place of pagan cult and rituals, including burning children 
Gehinnom is the destiny of unrighteous Jews and Gentiles. According to some, the souls in 
Gehinnom are punished only up to twelve months. Many believe that after an appropriate period 
of purification, the righteous go to Gan Eden. But the really wicked endure the full year of 
punishment and then are either annihilated or continue to be punishEd. (“Jewish Beliefs on the 
Afterlife” 2004) So about an eternal Hell, Judaism does not speak openly and emphatically. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1) Does Judaism place importance in ethics and moral living? Substantiate your answer. 


2.11 LET US SUM UP 


10 


We have seen some of the Jewish beliefs, thoughts, and philosophical reflections. It must be 
noted that the philosophical reflections are based on concrete experiences and imageries. It also 
focuses on the positive, rather than on the nihilistic side of life. This can be traced to their world- 
view which is primarily tribal and primeval. Therefore, we have not gone into well-defined and 
conceptually demanding notions on the Jewish religion and tradition. 


2.12 KEY WORDS 


Covenant: The central theme of Judaism is the covenant between the Jews and God. This was 
first made by Abraham, from whom the Jewish believe they came. This covenant was renewed 
with Abraham's son Isaac, and Abraham's grandson Jacob. The covenant was extended as Moses 
was given the Ten Commandments and other laws. From this, the Jews learn how they should 
lead their lives. The covenant involves that the Jews are a chosen people, giving them certain 
rights as well as responsibilities. 


Eschatology: Jewish eschatology is concerned with the Jewish Messiah, afterlife, and the revival 
of the dead. Eschatology, generically, is the area of theology and philosophy concerned with the 
final events in the history of the world, the ultimate destiny of humanity, and related concepts. 


Kabbalah: (Hebrew: Qabbalah lit. "receiving": Qabala) is a discipline and school of thought 
concerned with the mystical aspect of Rabbinic Judaism. It is a set of esoteric teachings meant to 
explain the relationship between an eternal and mysterious Creator and the mortal and finite 
universe (His creation). 


Messiah: The Hebrew word Mashiach (or Moshiach) refers to the Jewish idea of the Messiah. 
Like the English word Messiah, Mashiach means anointEd. The Jewish messiah refers to a 
human leader, physically descended from the Davidic line, who will rule and unite the people of 
Israel and will usher in the Messianic Age of global and universal peace. 


Mussar: The movement Mussar is a path of contemplative practices and exercises that have 
evolved over the past thousand years to help an individual soul to pinpoint and then to break 
through the barriers that surround and obstruct the flow of inner light in our lives. Mussar is a 
treasury of techniques and understandings that offers immensely valuable guidance for the 
journey of lives. The goal of Mussar practice is to release the light of holiness that lives within 
the soul. 


Rabbi: is a religious teacher. The basic form of the rabbi developed in the Pharisaic and 
Talmudic era, when learned teachers assembled to codify Judaism's written and oral laws. 


Shema: are the first two words of a section of the Torah that is a centrepiece of the morning and 
evening Jewish prayer services. The first verse encapsulates the monotheistic essence of 
Judaism: "Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one," found in Deuteronomy 6:4 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 
e To give some introductory ideas on Christianity 
e To present the basic tenets of the Christian faith. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Christianity today is the world’s largest religion with more than 2 billion followers (33% of the 
world population) and is practised in nearly every nation on Earth. It is very difficult task to 
write about Christianity, since there are numerous groups of Christians all over the world. For 
instance, in the United States alone, there are more than 1,500 different Christian faith groups in 
many different and even conflicting beliefs. As a result, one has to be selective in writing about 
Christianity and it may not be acceptable to all faith groups which consider themselves 
Christians. 


At the outset it is good to remark that there are many divergent groups in Christianity. For 
instance, some Fundamentalist and Evangelical Christians regard themselves as "saved" and so 
as the “only true Christians”. They maintain separate religious denominations, radio stations, 
book stores, local associations, etc., and so preserve their strict identity. They regard other 
religions as lacking truth, which is found exclusively in Christianity. On the other hand, 
Mainline Christians tend to be much more inclusive, accepting as Christian almost anyone who 
follows the teachings of and about Jesus Christ. They value the contribution of non-Christian 
religions and appreciate it. Liberal Christians agree mostly with mainline Christians, and are 
even more inclusive. Some of them abandon or completely reinterpret most traditional Christian 
beliefs and take a pluralistic approach to other religions. 


In this unit we first give an elaborate historical and theological introduction to Christianity. This 


is followed by some key personality and core beliefs of Christianity. Finally we conclude by 
talking of the Indian and materialistic roots of this religion. 


3.2 CHRISTIANITY: A BRIEF HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Christianity originated in Israel and was at first a group within Judaism. It developed primarily in 
the West, has become the largest and youngest of the world religions, with the exception of Islam 
(Sprunger 2010). In general all Christians share a common belief in the uniqueness of Jesus of 
Nazareth as a truly divine and truly human incarnate Son of God who is the saviour of humanity. 
Scholars believe that Jesus was born between 4 and 7 B. C. at Bethlehem and grew up in 
Nazareth of Galilee. His contemporaries regarded him only as the son of Joseph, a carpenter, and 
Mary. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke report that Jesus was born of a virgin. 


Since Jesus' parents were common people, it is assumed he attended the local synagogue school 
and was trained as a carpenter. In the Bible only once is Jesus mentioned debating with the 
temple priests in Jerusalem, when he has twelve years old. The next eighteen years of Jesus are 
often called the silent years. When Jesus was about thirty he began his ministry at Galilee, with 
his baptism by John the Baptist, his cousin, in the river Jordan. Then Jesus spent forty days 
praying in the Judean wilderness. There he was tempted by the devil, which he overcame. When 
he returned, Jesus selected twelve apostles and spent three years teaching mainly in Galilee and 
Judea. His taught of a loving God, who wants us to love each other. He healed many of their 
sicknesses. "He went about doing good." Both the form and content of Jesus' teachings are 
recognized and respected as outstanding among the great religious pioneers and innovators of the 
world. Jesus believed he was sent by God and accepted Peter's description of him as "the Christ" 
(Messiah). The basic teaching of Jesus was the love of God and the love of all humans. Jesus 
taught the Kingdom of God, which is the fellowship of the sons and daughters of God with each 
other and with their Heavenly Father (Sprunger 2010). 


Jesus saw the Kingdom of God as a progressive growth of the individual and society, like a 
mustard seed growing. Jesus emphasized the worth of each human personality. Evil was to be 
opposed with vigour but persons must be loved unconditionally. Ethically, Jesus taught general 
principles rather than specific rules. He held that the spirit, the motivation, or intention is the 
heart of human behaviour and human beings will be judged by their intention. He regarded the 
body, mind, and spirit as a one. He saw them as essentially good and capable of growth and 
improvement, striving toward the perfection of the Heavenly Father. Much of Jesus' teachings 
were delivered in parables or short stories, which were shocking to the audience and which could 
be easily understood by his disciples. The leaders of Judaism increasingly threatened by his 
appeal to the common people and by his radical teaching and behaviou,r conspired to condemn 
him. This was supported by the Roman Governor, Pontius Pilate. So he was humiliated and 
brutally crucified. The third day following his death the Gospels report Jesus” resurrection from 
the dead. He appeared to many of his close disciples, who changed their way of life at seeing 
Jesus alive. For this faith or experience, they gave up their lives boldly and even joyfully. Forty 
days after the resurrection, he ascended into heaven. 


At Pentecost (fifty days after the Passover) his followers in Jerusalem experienced being filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and they began speaking in different languages and preaching the gospel of 
their risen Lord with great enthusiasm and dedication. That is regarded as the beginning of the 
Church or the community of Christians. Peter and James assumed leadership of the Jerusalem 
Church until its destruction by the Romans in 70 CE (Sprunger 2010). The early Christian 
Church was not a highly organized body with an established creed; therefore, it was exposed to a 
variety of beliefs, including some heresies (or false doctrines). For example, the Gnostics 


believed the spirit was good and that flesh was evil. Consequently, they denied that Christ could 
have been truly human. Jesus was not really born of the flesh and there was no resurrection of 
the flesh. Marcionism was another heresy started by Marcion, who declared that the God of the 
Old Testament was a cruelly legalistic and merciless deity and that Christians should discard the 
Old Testament and follow asceticism and celibacy, and scorn the world. 


Still another heresy, Montanism, taught that the Holy Spirit was not to be stifled by dogma but 
should be free to move in the hearts of Christians, causing them to speak in tongues and engage 
in other charismatic activities and said that the world will come to an end soon. To counter these 
and other heretical groups, Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, wrote “Against the Heresies” around 185 
CE. Further, the Apostles Creed was adopted (325 CE) and the New Testament was codified and 
canonized, partially for political and partly for religious reasons. Besides these internal problems, 
early Christians were persecuted in the Roman Empire. Accused of being atheists who 
committed sexual atrocities and engaged in cannibalism, they were the scapegoats for all troubles 
of the Roman Empire. Thousands of them were killed, particular by the Roman ruler Nero. The 
conversion of the Emperor Constantine, whose wife and mother were Christians, brought 
persecution to an end. In 325 he called the Church Council of Nicea to stop the warring within 
Christianity over the nature of Christ. 


The writings of St. Augustine (354-430), formulating the doctrines of original sin, had a 
tremendous impact on Christianity. Theological differences and deteriorating relationships 
between the East and West Roman empires resulted in a complete split in Christianity. In 1054 
the Pope excommunicated the Patriarch of Constantinople which led to the formation of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. During the medieval times, the Church and papacy developed power 
and gathered wealth, and became corrupt. The moral leadership of the papacy was at its lowest 
between 1309 and 1377. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), a Dominican monk, who lived in this 
medieval historical period, was one of the greatest thinkers the church ever producEd. In his 
Summa Theologiae he applied Aristotelian philosophy to the renewal of Christian theology in an 
attempt to bring faith and reason together. This led to scholastic philosophy which the Church 
holds dear till today. 


The Renaissance, the rise of European nationalism, and the decline of the papacy set the stage for 
the Protestant Reformation. Religious leaders like John Wyclif in England, John Huss in 
Bohemia, and Girolamo Savonarola in Italy helped prepare Europe for the Reformation initiated 
by Martin Luther when he nailed ninety-five theses on the door of the Wittenberg Church in 
1517. Further, Ulrich Zwingli and John Calvin in Switzerland and John Knox in Scotland 
founded the Reformed-Presbyterian churches. The marital problems of Henry VIII were 
instrumental in founding the Church of England, establishing the heritage of the Episcopal 
Church, and later the Methodist Church under the leadership of John and Charles Wesley 
(Sprunger 2010). 


The most radical of the Protestant groups were the Anabaptists in Switzerland and the 
Netherlands, who vowed to discard everything that was not expressly found in the New 
Testament. These radicals gave rise to various groups like Mennonites, Amish, Quakers, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Unitarians. Later among the Protestants, social concerns 
resulted in the advent of the Salvation Army, the Young Men's Christian Association, etc. The 


Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation was led by the Jesuits, led by St. Ignatius of Loyola. At 
the Council of Trent in 1545 the Fathers of the Church declared that the Catholic tradition was 
co-equal with scripture as a source of truth. They reaffirmed the seven sacraments: Baptism, 
Confirmation, Penance, Eucharist, Extreme Unction, Marriage, and Ordination. (The Protestant 
churches recognize only Baptism and the Lord's Supper as sacraments.) Later the Catholic 
Church established the doctrine of the bodily assumption of Mary (1950). The Vatican Council 
of 1869 declared the dogma of papal infallibility, according to which the Pope cannot make 
mistakes in matters of faith and morals when he speaks authoritatively and solemnly. The 
Second Vatican Council called by John XXIII in 1958 and meetings between 1962 and 1965 
effected the most sweeping changes ever made in the Roman Catholic Church. It recognized 
Non-Catholics as true Christians, allowed the vernacular in the Eucharist and encouraged 
congregational participation in worship. There steps were taken toward reconciliation with the 
Orthodox and Protestant groups. 


With the rise of modern science and the ecumenical movement, the mainline churches of 
Christianity became less doctrinaire and used scientific knowledge in their religious views. Many 
Christians accepted, for instance, evolution as the methodology which God used in creation and 
had no trouble with the possibility that there may be millions of inhabited planets in the universe. 
There was a sharp reaction to this "modernism" by conservative churchmen who became known 
as fundamentalists. They denounced evolution, and "worldliness" and accepted infallibility and 
inerrancy of the Bible, virgin birth of Christ, the physical or bodily resurrection of Christ and 
the bodily second coming of Christ. They call themselves as "evangelicals". On the other 
extreme, liberal Christianity believes that Christianity is a dynamic and growing religion, that 
revelation is progressive and continuous, that God is personal and each person's religious 
experience in unique, that emphasis should be placed on man's inherent worth, dignity, and 
potentials as a child of God, and that the struggle against evil is both personal and social. They 
stressed that Christianity must be deeply experienced, reflected upon and lived in all of life 
(Sprunger 2010). 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. When and where was Jesus the founder of Christianity born? 


3.3 SOME IMPORTANT PERSONS 


Here we refer to some important persons in the early Church, who have made Christianity a 
world religion. 


Jesus Christ: Jesus was born between 4 and 7 BC in Bethlehem in Judea from Mary. With his 
miraculous birth, he is considered the Son of God and God himself. Most texts begin with Jesus” 
ministry after his baptism in the river Jordan by John the Baptist and of his fasting in the 
wilderness for forty days. During the final day of his fast, the Devil tried to tempt him, but failed. 
After his encounter with the Devil, Jesus moved to Capernaum in Galilee to begin his teaching. 
As the numbers of his followers increased, Jesus began training disciples to work with him. Once 
trained, he and his disciples travelled to nearby towns to preach the word of God. Much of what 
he taught challenged the authority of religious and civil leaders. So Jesus gained many enemies 
as well as followers. As their ministry grew, it was revealed to his disciples that Jesus was the 
Messiah. This revelation also led to the death of Jesus. Threatened by Jesus” growth in 
popularity, the leaders devised a plan to kill him. With the aid of one of the twelve disciples, 
Judas Iscariot, Jesus was arrested and sentenced to death. After being found guilty for 
blasphemy and other charges, he was sentenced to death. Jesus was executed by crucifixion. 
Three days after his death, Jesus arose from his tomb and appeared to his disciples. After a brief 
time with his disciples, Jesus ascended into heaven. It was the resurrection of Jesus,that has 
become the corner-stone of Christian faith. The disciples experienced it and that changed them 
so dramatically. Such an experience that Jesus is still alive is the driving force of Christianity 
even today. This event of the Resurrection is celebrated every year by Christians. 

Peter and Paul 

Saints Peter and Paul are the principle pillars of the Church founded by Christ. Saint Peter was 
chosen by Christ to be his first Vicar on earth, he was endowed with powers of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven and charged with the role of the Shepherd of Christ's flock. In St. Peter and 
his successors, we have a visible sign of unity and communion in faith and charity. St. Peter 
suffered martyrdom under Nero, in about the year 64 AD. He was buried at the hill of the 
Vatican. Paul was born under the name Saul and was a great persecutor of Christians in the 
beginning. Born and raised under the Jewish law, Saul hated Christians. Then on a journey, Saul 
became a Christian when he saw Jesus in a miraculous vision. After this revelation Saul changed 
his name to Paul and said that this vision meant the end of all religions to him. He was convinced 
that Christianity was God's call to the entire world. After taking this call from God, he travelled 
much, preached a lot, has written prolifically and built many churches. He became the greatest 
missionary of Christianity. He is the author of 13 of the 27 books in the New Testament. His 
ministry ended when he was executed in Rome in the year 62 AD. Paul the apostle is often called 
"the second founder of Christianity." This Jewish scholar convert was the first to state 
systematically the beliefs of Christianity, and is largely responsible for transforming a sect of 
Judaism into the early Christian Church where gentiles were welcome. Thus he made the Church 
open to the world and formulated a systematic vision of itself to fellow Christians. 


Constantine the Great 

Constantine was the first Roman emperor to convert to Christianity. Constantine was born in Nis, 
which is now Serbia. In 312 AD, according to legends, right before a major battle, Jesus 
appeared to him in a dream, giving him a sign that he will be victorious. He won the battle and 
Constantine looked upon Jesus as the deliverer of victory. Constantine ended the persecution of 
Christians by issuing the Edict of Milan, which ordered the people to live peacefully with 
Christians in the Roman Empire. He built numerous churches within the Roman Empire and was 


eventually baptized before his death. Slowly, Christianity which was earlier persecuted by the 
Roman Empire, became the official religion of the empire. This has led to the rapid spread of 
Christianity, including the Christianization of Europe. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer 


1. Which is the cornerstone of the Christian faith? 


3.4 SOME CORE BELIEFS 

As for Christianity’s core traditional doctrines, they are codified in several texts and contexts. 
They can be studied in a variety of documents. Expressed at its simplest, classical Christian faith 
is built on two important doctrines: a teaching about God; and about Jesus Christ. In the first 
place, over many centuries Christianity has professed that God is first and foremost a Creator of 
all there is. Throughout Christianity’s turbulent history, its devotees have fought and hurled 
abuse at each other over the identity of Jesus, the nature of the Church, and the means of ultimate 
salvation. Nonetheless, they have never been seriously and fatefully divided over their cardinal 
conviction that God is a free, benign, and powerful Creator of the universe. Over time, Christians 
developed a sophisticated Trinitarian doctrine about God (Kennedy 2006). 


Jesus Christ God-Become-Man The main person in Christianity is Jesus Christ. As the Son of 
God, he came to earth to teach about love and fellowship. He represents the person that all 
Christians must strive to be. Christians believe that he is the only one that ever lived on earth that 
can be called perfect from all worldly sins. The important thing to understand was that Jesus was 
God, though born of a humble woman and virgin, Mary (Therefore, Catholics and Orthodox 
Christians show special devotion to Mary). He was here on earth to teach of God’s plan for all of 
humanity and to save us from our transgressions. He was fully God and fully a human being. 

Of Jesus Christ, Christian churches have affirmed over nearly two millennia that: 


e he was born of a virgin mother without the agency of a man 
e he existed before time began 


e he did wondrous signs, healings and miracles 
e he chose disciples to establish and promote a new religion over and above the religion of 
the Hebrews 

e he never sinned at any stage in his life 

e he died an agonizing sacrificial death to atone or make up for human depravity 

e after his death he descended into hell; he was then raised from death by God to enable 

him to return to heaven 

e he visited his former disciples on earth and then ascended into heaven where he remains 

e he will one day return to earth to judge the living and the dead 
The Doctrine of the Trinity 
According to traditional Christian theology, God is triune. That is, God is a unity of three 
persons: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is 
God, but there are not three Gods, only one. According to the Athanasian Creed — a profession of 
Christian faith dating from either the fourth or the fifth century - the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are co-eternal and co-equal: none is before or after the other, and none is less or 
greater than the other. Thus a clear distinctiveness of Trinitarian doctrine is the notion that a 
man, Jesus, is included in the identity of God. Such an idea is alien to Judaism and Islam. It leads 
directly to the second primordial doctrine of Christian faith, which concerns the identity and 
significance of Jesus Christ. John Hick summarizes conventional Christian assertions about Jesus 
in a lapidary fashion: The Traditional Christian understanding of Jesus of Nazareth is that he was 
God incarnate, who became a man to die for the sins of the world and who founded the church to 
proclaim this. If he was indeed God incarnate, Christianity is the only religion founded by God in 
person, and must as such be uniquely superior to all other religions. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is nowhere to be found explicitly in the Bible. There are multiple 
references to Father, Son or Logos (Word), and Spirit in the Bible. Early Christians struggled 
over hundreds of years in attempting to elaborate the relation of the man Jesus to the God who 
created the world. The classical doctrine of the Trinity emerged clearly in the latter half of the 
fourth century, principally among three Greek-speaking eastern theologians, Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory of Nyssa, the younger brother of Basil, and Gregory Nazianzus. In 325 CE Athanasius, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, presided over a council of bishops in Alexandria who spoke of God as 
one ousia (substance) and three hypostases (persons). Their formula has remained a yardstick of 
Christian orthodoxy ever since (Kennedy 2006). In other words, the Christian God has one 
substance and three persons (Father, Son and Holy Spirit). 


The Bible as the Word of God 


The Bible, made up of the Old Testament and the New Testament, is the scripture of 
Christianity. The New Testament began in the early Christian Church as a series of papers and 
letters written by numerous people. Over the years there was much discussion about which books 
should be officially recognized. In 367 Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, in an Easter letter 
discusses the books he considered canonical (i.e., accepted authoritatively by the community). 
This is the first list which includes all of the twenty-seven books in the New Testament as we 
now have it. Various church councils in the years that followed adopted this list. So Christians 
believe that the Bible is the “Word of God in the words of human beings.” Therefore, they 
interpret this Word of God to seek its meaning and relevance for contemporary situations. 


The Creed of Constantinople 

In the history of the Christian Church, there have been several noteworthy gatherings of bishops, 
who codified what they regarded as the essential content of Christian faith in the form of creeds, 
or formal professions of belief. One of the more significant of these meetings was the First 
Council of Constantinople, or Constantinople I, which was convened in 381 CE. A very good 
way of grasping the heart of what Christians have believed over many centuries is to examine the 
creed of Constantinople I. It is a significant profession of faith for two reasons. First, it 
incorporates and modifies the creed of Nicaea I (325 CE), and was itself adopted by the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 CE. In the second place, it “remains today, almost word for word, the basic 
creed of most Christian churches and is widely used in the liturgy” (Kennedy 2006). 


Modern English Version of the Creed of Constantinople 


“I believe in God, the Father almighty, creator of heaven and earth. I believe in Jesus Christ, 
God's only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, bom of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; he descended to the 
dead. On the third day he rose again; he ascended into heaven, he is seated at the right hand of 
the Father, and he will come again to judge the living and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Spirit, the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. AMEN.” 


Resurrection of the Body 


All Christians’ faith rests on Christ's resurrection from the dead. The resurrection of Christ 
concluded his public ministry here on earth, by proving that he was God. His death and 
resurrection paved the path for the redemption of all of humanity that believEd. In Christian 
beliefs, all who have died will be resurrected from their earthly bodies and become new persons 
in Christ. How the new risen body is to be understood is a matter of theological reflection and 
debate. Easter is the annual celebration of the resurrection of Jesus Christ and the principal feast 
of the Christian year. Easter is a culmination of an entire week. The Sunday before Easter is 
called Palm Sunday. It is celebrated to remember the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. Holy 
Thursday, which is also known as Maundy Thursday is in memory of the Last Supper of Christ 
with his disciples. Good Friday commemorates his crucifixion, i.e., death on the cross. On Easter 
every Christian celebrates Jesus’ rising to new life, which is a symbol of their own new life. 


The Church as the Community of the Faithful 


All the Christians believe that Jesus founded the Church to carry on his vision and message by 
Peter and other apostles. The church is called to live out the values of love, forgiveness, equality, 
justice, and brotherhood, the values taught by Jesus. The Church, as a community of the faithful, 
supports each other and brings the community closer to God. The leaders of the Church are 
specially chosen by the people and by God himself. The Catholics believe that Jesus assigned to 
Peter the responsibility of establishing the Christian church. Peter traveled to Rome where he 
was the first pope. At his death, his work was continued by a continuous succession of popes. 
The 1* century CE popes were St Peter (30-67 CE, who was succeeded by Linus (67-76), Cletus 
(76-88), etc. So the Roman Catholic Church was a fully functioning organization with authority 
centered at Rome, as early as the middle of the 1* century. "History proves that from that time 


[of Peter] on, both in the East and the West, the successor of Peter was acknowledged to be the 
supreme head of the [Christian] Church." Jesus' Apostles ordained bishops, who in turn ordained 
the next generation of bishops. This continuous line of ordination, called the apostolic 
succession, has continued down to the present day. Thus the authority for the ordination of a new 
bishop today could theoretically be traced back as far as the individual Apostles, except that 
accurate records were not kept in the early decades of Christianity (Robinson 2008). 


Fucharist and other Sacraments 


Eucharist or communion is practised to remember Jesus” life, death, and resurrection. In this 
practice, bread and wine are symbolically used or transformed by an ordained minister and taken 
by the minister and members of the congregation. By performing this ritual, Christians are 
following Jesus' command at the Last Supper, "Do this in remembrance of me." The bread 
represents his body that was broken for humanity. The wine represents the blood that he shed for 
all. Eucharist is one of the seven sacraments accepted by the Catholic Church. Another 
sacrament which Christians all over accept is Baptism, the initiation into the Church. Christians 
believe that a sacrament is a special sign instituted by God, and accepted by the Catholic Church: 
“a sacrament is a visible sign of invisible grace from God.” The Catholic Church accepts that 
there are seven sacraments. 


Eschatology as the Final Fulfilment 


Eschatology is concerned with the afterlife, beginning with death and the personal judgment that 
follows the death of the individual, and is followed by the destination of heaven (place of eternal 
bliss) or hell (place of punishment). Eschatological passages, sometimes called "apocalyptic" 
writings, are found throughout the Bible, in both the Old Testament (Hebrew Scriptures) and the 
New Testament. The second coming of Christ is the central event in Christian eschatology. Most 
Christians believe that death and suffering will continue to exist until Christ's return. Others 
believe that suffering will gradually be eliminated prior to his coming, and that the elimination of 
injustice is our part in preparing for that event. Needless to say, there are a variety of viewpoints 
concerning the order and significance of eschatological events (Robinson 2008). 


Generally Christians also believe that salvation comes from God. But they believe that it is 
channeled through church sacraments to sinful but repentant persons. Liberal Christians 
generally interpret hell symbolically, not as an actual place. They reject the concept of a loving 
God having created a Hell - a place of eternal torment even for a few humans. They believe that 
all human being will ultimately enjoy the loving presence of God in heaven. By and large the 
general theological agreement is that there will be a “new heaven and new earth” or a “new 
creation” where everything on earth will be transformed by the grace of God. Here the emphasis 
is less on the sins of the individuals, and more on the abundance of God's Grace. 


3.5 FINAL REMARKS 
In these final remarks we want to trace the Indian roots and materialistic aspect of Christianity. 


Indian Roots of Christianity 
It may be noted that Christianity, though a minority of only 2.4% of the population, has been in 
India since its very beginning. According to tradition, the Apostle Thomas, who was one of the 
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first followers of Jesus, arrived in India and established seven congregations in CE 72. This was 
followed by the coming of other missionaries including Thomas of Kana with 72 families who 
came and settled down on the Malabar Coast. Later it is said that around 1200 CE the travelling 
scholar Marco Polo stayed on the Coromandel Coast, described the tomb of St. Thomas as a 
place of pilgrimage, and visited Christians and Jews in Quilon. In the sixteenth century Indian 
Christians had contacts with Vasco da Gama. In 1542 the Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier came 
to India and preached Christianity. In 1606 Roberto de Nobili began a 50-year career in the 
Jesuit Madurai Mission, adopting Brahman culture and becoming a renowned scholar and poet. 
Thus the trend to Indianise (or inculturate) Christianity began. 


Materialistic Religion 


We may very well describe Christianity as one of the most materialistic of all religions: a 
religion that takes matter, world, and body seriously. Throughout history, Christian thought has 
struggled with the ideas of the flesh, world, and spirit, and their interplay in each person's 
salvation. As Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger (the present Pope) said in What It Means to Be a 
Christian (2006), “Christian theology...in the course of time turned the kingdom of God into a 
kingdom of heaven that is beyond this mortal life, the well-being of men became a salvation of 
souls, which again comes to pass beyond this life, after death." This tendency of spiritualization, 
Ratzinger said, is not the message of Jesus Christ. "For what is sublime in this message," he 
stated, "is precisely that the Lord was talking not just about another life, not just about men's 
souls, but was addressing the body, the whole man, in his embodied form, with his involvement 
in history and society, that he promised the kingdom of God to the man who lives bodily with 
other men in this history." 


Josemaria Escriva, a Spanish Catholic leader, criticized those who "have tried to present the 
Christian way of life as something exclusively spiritual, proper to pure, extraordinary people, 
who remain aloof from the contemptible things of this world, or at most tolerate them as 
something necessarily attached to the spirit, while we live on this earth. When things are seen in 
this way, churches become the setting par excellence of the Christian life. And being a Christian 
means going to church, taking part in sacred ceremonies, being taken up with ecclesiastical 
matters, in a kind of segregated world, which is considered to be the ante-chamber of heaven, 
while the ordinary world follows its own separate path." (Wikipedia) Instead, he affirmed the 
"high value of the material." According to him, "Authentic Christianity which professes the 
resurrection of all flesh has always quite logically opposed 'dis-incarnation, without fear of 
being judged materialistic. We can, therefore, rightfully speak of a Christian materialism, which 
is boldly opposed to those materialisms which are blind to the spirit." Pope John Paul II added: 
“There is nothing that is outside of the concern of Christ. Speaking with theological rigor ... one 
cannot say that there are things — good, noble or even indifferent — which are exclusively 
profane, for the Word of God has made his dwelling the sons of men, he was hungry and thirsty, 
worked with his hands, knew friendship and obedience, experience sorrow and death.” 


3.6 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have seen the importance of research and research methodology in fostering 
knowledge. We dealt with the process of research and the tools of research. Then we saw how as 
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a scientific technique, research methodology leads to scientifically verifiable results helping us to 
solve problems efficiently. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers 


1. What does the doctrine of Trinity teach? 


3.7 KEYWORDS 

Bible: It is the collection of sacred writings of the Christian religion, comprising the Old and 
New Testaments. The Old Testament (Covenant) is the Sacred Book of the Jews, while 
the New Testament is unique to Christians.The New Testament consists of Gospels 
(meaning “The Good News”) ; the four books on the life and death of Jesus, and Letters 
of St. Paul, St John, etc. 


Messiah (The Christ): The anointed one or the expectant one. Christians regard Jesus as the one 
sent by God, for whom the world has been waiting for, to save them from their sins. 


Parables: Short stories used by Jesus in his preaching, to speak mainly about the love of God for 
all human beings. 


Saviour: Christians regards Jesus as their Saviour, since he saves them from their sins. 
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4.0 OBJECTIVES 


What this present unit proposes is a Philosophy of Christianity. A course on the “Philosophy of 
Christianity would mean understanding how the Christian religion looks at world, man, and 
God. Who is man in Christianity? Why was human life created, sustained? Where is human life 
destined? What is the understanding of God in Christianity? What is World? What is the 
relationship between world, man and God? 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Of the two terms that constitute the title ‘Philosophy of Christianity’, we are familiar with the 
word ‘Philosophy’, and we have a basic understanding of its scope and importance. The second 
term ‘Christianity’ may require a brief introduction. Christianity, a monotheistic major world 
religion, is an offshoot of Judaism. It began as a Jewish reform movement after the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, Ascension of Jesus Christ and the Pentecost event, in circa 30 CE. Christianity 
took a systematized form as ‘historical Christianity’ through a triple combination: Jewish faith, 
Greek thought, and the conversion of a great part of the Roman Empire. Greek philosophy 
played a primal role in the formulation and interpretation of the Christian doctrines. But these 
doctrines of Greek inspiration were founded upon the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


The life and teachings of Jesus as well as the experiences of his apostles (a select few numbering 
12, chosen by Jesus), are found in a group of texts commonly known as the New Testament. This 
corpus along with the Jewish Scriptures (referred to as Old Testament) became the sacred 
Scripture, the Bible of Christianity. Considered as divinely inspired, these sacred texts have been 
a constant source of critical interpretation and contemplation. The New Testament does not 
contradict the Jewish Scriptures. Rather it continues, fulfills and perfects it. From Genesis (the 
first book of the Old Testament) to Revelation (the last book of the New Testament) it is the same 
manifestation of God which is continuously at work. 


4.2 CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY 


The distinction between “Christian Philosophy” and “Philosophy of Christianity” is subtle. 
Christian philosophy refers to a system of thought inspired by Christian beliefs, concepts, and 
doctrines. A philosophy does not become Christian just because it speaks of Christianity, or 
attempts to justify it. Rather, when philosophical thinking stems from the fundamental belief in 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, when it is developed through Christian tradition, when its 
identity is distinctively Christian, then it is termed as Christian philosophy. In other words, in 
Christian philosophy there is an intrinsic relationship between Christian revelation and the 
philosophical knowledge which results. Philosophy of Christianity on the other hand, is 
philosophy of the Christian religion. Just as other religions, Christianity too has a particular 
world view distinct from other religions. Its perceptions of God, world, and man, of what is 
good, what is sacred, what is real, are specific, unique, and exceptional of its kind, and totally 
unlike the metaphysical content of other religious traditions. A Philosophy of Christianity 
explains, expounds, and analyses the concepts and belief systems of Christianity, the phenomena 
of religious experience, and the activities of worship on which these belief systems rest. There is 
thus a vital relationship between these two. The Philosophy of Christianity is founded, and is 
dependent on Christian philosophy. Though the Christian religion is based on Scripture, on 
tradition as well as on doctrines, Christian philosophy is not static but dynamic. The 
interpretation of the Bible is never finished, each age seeks new ways to understand the sacred 
books. The evolution in thought is clearly evident in the history of Christian philosophy. 


4.3 DIFFICULTIES IN FORMULATING A PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Existence of different denominations in Christianity: Like in many of the major world 
religions, Christianity too has different denominations, the chief of them being Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, Oriental Orthodox, Protestant, and Anglican. Their common element is: Jesus 
Christ, his life and teachings as it is promulgated in the New Testament. But there are major 
differences in their theological beliefs. They differ in their outlook on: Religious authority 
(Creed and confessions, the books in the Bible, the sources of doctrine): God and Spirits (the 
Trinity, the Nature of Jesus Christ, Mary the mother of Jesus, Angels, Satan), Sin and Salvation 
(Human Nature, Body and Soul, Evil, Free Will, Atonement, Predestination, Sin and its 
corruptive effects, Means of Salvation, Grace, Sacraments, Eschatology, Judgment, Heaven, 
Hell), Liturgical practices, Ethical teachings and views (marriage, divorce and remarriage, 
abortion, euthanasia). The difficulty of formulating a Philosophy of Christianity lies in their 
different outlooks. 


Prevalence of various trends in the Philosophy of Christianity: This is due to the direct 
influence of philosophies of the country where Christianity is practisEd. Thus depending on the 
prevailing trends, Christian philosophy will have overtones of existentialism, scientism, 
phenomenology, feminism, option for the poor and the marginalized, etc. 


Evolution in Christian Philosophy: Christian Philosophy, as stated earlier, is not static, but 
dynamic. The different readings and the different interpretations of the Bible have in turn given 
birth to different doctrines. The change in thought could also be the result of scientific 
discoveries or of interaction with non-Christian cultures. Thus we have Early Christian and 


Patristic philosophy (Apostolic Fathers, Pre-Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers), Scholastic 
philosophy, Renaissance and Reformation Christian philosophy, Modern and Contemporary 
Christian philosophy, and Post-modern Christian philosophy. In spite of these difficulties it is 
possible to identify the essentials in Christianity. The ontology of Christianity is unique and is 
founded on the distinction between the uncreated Being and the created being, an original 
concept of Revelation and a Trinitarian God, a doctrine of the relations between God and His 
creation. The cosmology of Christianity negates the deification of the universe. The created 
universe is real and dependent on its Creator God for its existence, nature, and history. The 
anthropology of Christianity is original, distinct from the ancient concepts of Orphism, 
Gnosticism, or Platonism. Deeply embedded in the metaphysical tradition of biblical 
anthropology, it affirms human freedom, the resurrection of the body, and eternal life. 


4.4 THE CONCEPT OF GOD 


In Christianity, there is but One Supreme, Omnipotent (all powerful), Omniscient (all knowing), 
Omnipresent (always present) God, and this God is Being. The understanding of God as One 
Supreme has its roots in Judaism, in the words of the Old Testament: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
our God is one Lord; and you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might.” (Deuteronomy 6:4-5).This understanding of God has continued in 
the other two Semitic and monotheistic religions: Christianity and Islam. The God of Christianity 
is with attributes or characteristics. He is fundamentally Being, Truth, and Love. 


God is self-existent: This assertion recognises: 1) God’s absolute ontological independence. 
God does not depend on anything or on any being for existence or for characteristics. God is not 
created, nor can He be constitutEd. God cannot be destroyEd. God is an unconditioned, all- 
conditioning reality. God IS. 2) God is eternal, that is, God exists without beginning or end. He is 
Infinite. The medieval philosopher Anselm of Canterbury (c.1033-1109), famous for his 
ontological argument for the existence of God, states: “Indeed You exist neither yesterday nor 
today nor tomorrow but are absolutely outside all time. For yesterday and today and tomorrow 
are completely in time; however, You, though nothing can be without You, are nevertheless not 
in place or time but all things are in You. For nothing contains You, but You contain all things.” 
(Proslogion, 19). 


The Infinite creates the finite: God is ‘Creator’. God creates everything that exists out of 
nothing — Creatio ex nihilo. The infinite created the finite through His Word (Logos), that is, 
God uttered the world into being. God spoke and the world, with everything in it, including 
humankind, came to be. This creation out of nothing implies: 1) Distinction: God and the World 
are not one. The two are distinct from each other. 2) Inequality: The Creator (God) and the 
Creation (World) are not equal in relation. This means that human beings will always remain 
subservient to God. Human beings can never become God; they will never become God. 3) 
Dependence: Human beings depend upon God every moment of their lives. This dependence is 
manifested through the prayers, rites and practices that the human being directs towards God. 
The human being exists by the grace of God, the Giver of Life. The Early Church Father, 
Irenaeus of Lyon writes: “There is one God alone, who has created all by His Logos, who has set 
all in order, and has made it out of nothing. ... It is He who has made the world, it is He who has 
formed man, it is He, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, above whom 


there is no other God, nor Principle, nor Power, nor Fullness; it is He, the Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ” (Adversus Haereses 1, 22,1) 


God is a Personal God: God is a transcendent, divine “Thou”. In analogical discourse about the 
divine, Christianity resorts to the masculine, the paternal ‘Father’, and not to the impersonal ‘It’, 
or to abstract, general terms such as ‘Force’. The personal mode of encounter is evident both 
from the Biblical, as well as devotional and theological literature. It is seen in the manner Jesus 
addressed God. God is ‘Abba’ - Father. This figure of fatherhood with its paternal characteristics 
of love, mercy, care, and concern for his children, became the earthly image with which to think 
of God. 


God is a ‘Person’, and Relation: Within the Christian perception and experience, God is 
Trinity. God is ‘Father’, ‘Son’, and ‘Holy Spirit’. This does not mean that there are three gods. It 
means, God is One but not solitary or in isolation. Rather, there are three distinct divine persons 
in One God. The three divine persons are consubstantial, that is they are one in substance or 
essence or nature. Their distinction from one another resides solely in the relationships which 
relate them to one another: “In the relational names of the Persons the Father is related to the 
Son, the Son to the Father, and the Holy Spirit to both” (Eleventh Council of Toledo, held in the 
year 675). There is no opposition of relationship: “Because of that unity the Father is wholly in 
the Son and wholly in the Holy Spirit; the Son is wholly in the Father and wholly in the Holy 
Spirit; the Holy Spirit is wholly in the Father and wholly in the Son.” (Council of Florence, 
1442). The affirmation of God as Trinity implies that God is in active and dynamic relationship 
with His people. 


God is Love, Truth: God’s unconditional and universal love for human kind is attested many 
times in the New Testament, along with the attributes of goodness and mercy. He wills the 
ultimate good of His creatures, and acts to bring it about. God loves all persons. And therefore 
humans can love God, and should love one another. This possibility of triangular loving - God 
loving humans, humans loving God, and humans loving one another — has been expressed by 
Jesus Christ, a man in whom dwelt the fullness of divinity and humanity. A man crucified and 
who died, but who came out of his tomb alive. Through Jesus Christ, a personal relationship has 
been established between Christians and God. This kind of interpersonal relationship is new in 
the history of human kind. Henceforth, for all eternity, God has become reality. God is with 
humans, God is in humans, for God has revealed Himself concretely in Jesus who lived among 
us. 


God is holy (Kadosh in Hebrew): The idea of holy implies differentiation, a setting apart from 
the profane, the common, and the habitual. God is holy in the dual sense that He is unique, and 
that He is morally perfect. Because God is unique He alone is worthy of being worshipped. The 
appropriateness of worship is built into the nature of the Creator/creature distinction, which 
cannot be dissolved. The moral perfection of God expresses God’s absolute separation from evil. 


God is providential: God preserves, maintains, and governs the course of history, moving it 
toward an end (the Kingdom of God). This implies that time and the historical process are one- 
directional (not cyclical), real, and not illusory. 


God comes to meet man: God has acted in history at real times and in real places to reveal 
Himself to real persons, and to act on their behalf. Jesus, the second person of the Trinity, is the 
direct revelation of God. He is the Word of God who became flesh and dwelt among humans. 


4.5. INCARNATION 


Incarnation (Latin incarnatio: in : in, into + caro [genitive carnis] : flesh), meaning “to make 
flesh” or “to become flesh”, is one of the central tenets of Christianity. It teaches that God out of 
sheer generosity became man in the person of Jesus Christ and lived among humans: “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us” (Gospel of John 1:14a). This embodiment of the divine 
principle as a human being, as one of us, is a unique once and for all event that will not be 
repeated. It took place in a particular space (in Palestine) and in a particular time (the beginning 
of this common era). By taking human form and coming down to earth (divine becoming man) 
God invites and receives humans into His own company. 


From the metaphysical standpoint of Judaism, the Christian doctrine of Incarnation can be 
objected to. The very possibility is meaningless and a contradiction. How can the Intelligible, the 
Spiritual, and the Divine come and defile itself in the sensible, the material, and the human? How 
can the Eternal enter into the temporal, the Universal into the particular? But a relook at the 
metaphysics of immanence according to the biblical thought would reveal that the idea of 
Incarnation is possible. The Creator can come into this world, created in and through his Logos 
(Word). The Old Testament speaks of the God of Israel dwelling among His chosen people: that 
God “tabernacles” with His chosen. The Biblical Hebrew word is Shekinah and denotes the 
dwelling or the settling presence of God among His people. The God of Israel, the Creator God, 
is both transcendent and immanent. In God mankind is, moves, and lives. God continues to act 
through human conduct, thoughts, and acts of free will, just as He is at work in the continuous 
coming into being of the world. 


The Logos is the individual Incarnation of the divine principle, the emanation of a personal God. 
Though the act of God taking human form is found in other religions like Hinduism or in ancient 
Greek and Roman thoughts, and though the Logos in the Gospel of John has Greek and Semitic 
roots, Incarnation and the Logos in Christianity is original and different from other religions. 
Incarnation is not ensomatosis, that is, descent into bodies. John made Logos a real person, an 
irreplaceable individual, and not merely a personification, or allegorism. The Logos is fully 
human and fully divine without any confusion of natures. This Logos is the Creator and the Light 
which enlightens every human born in this world. This Logos is the Messiah, the Saviour who 
lays down his life for humans, and who introduces the Kingdom of God. He is fully human 
whom his disciples approached, with whom they related on familiar terms, and of whom they 
now give witness. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space for your answers 


1. In Christianity, God is One in essence but Three in persons. Explain. 


pa How is Incarnation original and different from other religions? 


4.6 THE CONCEPT OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


Christian anthropology is developed within the sacred Scripture of the Old Testament, and is 
therefore Biblically rooted. The Bible narrates the beginning of existence, both for particular 
beings as well as for the whole, through the dynamic and voluntary act of God the Creator. The 
human being is created by God. 


The human person is corporeal: It is not an evil god or a perverse principle that created the 
corporality. Man's corporality is not due to a fall from God's grace. Neither is it a blemish, nor a 
place of exile, nor an accident, nor a catastrophe. Corporality was not gifted to man because of 
sin or in anticipation of sin. He is corporeal by God's creation. God the unique Creator created 
humankind, both male and female, with a bodily nature, in His “own image and likeness”, and 
human, so created, is blessed by God, and is found, like all creation, “good”. Corporality is part 
of the creative plan of the Creator, and is excellent in its order. 


The human body is not evil: Since God created humankind with a body, found His creature 
good, and blessed him, the body is not evil, nor the source of evil, nor is it responsible for evil. 
God created humans corporeal, and therefore the corporeal nature of man is good. Christian 
tradition rejects vehemently the Gnostic and Manichean systems, the Neoplatonic philosophy 
and mediaeval dualism which have tended to degrade, despise, or diminish human corporality. 
According to these philosophies, the human soul is divine by nature, and is part of the godhead 
fallen into an evil body. But, if man was a soul fallen into an evil body, it would be difficult to 
understand the biblical concept of creation, or Incarnation. Creation is the work of God's free 
will and is a gift; how could the Logos of God “pitch tent”, i.e., incarnate, into an evil matter, a 
body impure by nature? 


Human is not a divine soul fallen into an evil body: Man is a created, living being with a soul. 
Humans have a single soul, which is both intellectual and spiritual. The soul is created in a 
corporeal condition. It is not pre-existent as part of the divine substance. The living body exists 
as a living body only because it is animated (Latin anima : soul, breath). The body is the “matter” 
while the soul is the “form”. On the other hand, the body is not a prison for the soul. God created 
human, soul and body together. The concept of the pre-existence of the soul, the themes of 
transmigration, reincarnation, and everlasting return are therefore alien to Christianity. 


Human soul is not a particle or fragment, or a part of God: They are not created from God's 
substance, His spittle, His seed, or His blood, and therefore there is no natural consubstantiality 
of the human with God. The Biblical creation story is radically different from the Egyptian and 
Assyro-Babylonian myths which taught the consubstantiality of the soul with the divinity. 
Christianity rejects this doctrine of a natural consubstantiality. The individual souls are created 
by God as new souls. As created souls they are radically and ontologically distinct from God 


their Creator. All beings are beginning to be born and to exist. They are in a world which is in a 
state of coming into being, of continued creation, in which all beings begin to exist every day. 
The human soul is the gift of God, of the Spirit of God, who gives immortality to the soul. 
Immortality is not its own nature. The soul continues in existence after death, souls do not 
transmigrate, but they remember the actions performed here on earth. The parable of the wicked 
rich man and the poor man Lazarus in the Gospel of Luke (16:19-31) reveals clearly that souls 
continue to exist, that they do not pass from one body to another, that they possess those human 
characteristics by which they can be recognized, and that they remember those who are on earth 
(Irenaeus of Lyon, Adversus Haereses 2, 34, 1). 


Life is God's gift: Human life is given in accordance with God's grace, and it is not of oneself 
or of one's own nature that one possesses life. It is God who gives life. This thought of life as 
God's gift is foundational in Christian ethics. 


Human being is summoned to perfection: The Biblical anthropology of the human being 
created in the image and likeness of God implies that the human being is different from other 
created living things. The very purpose of the creation of human in the image and likeness of 
God is the divinization or perfection of human nature. The doctrine of divinization, which the 
Greek fathers called theiosis, carries certain metaphysical implications and presuppositions. Man 
should be free to consent to be called to this godlike destiny. The human person, unlike 
inanimate objects or other living things, is summoned to perfection, to share in God's life, to 
divine completion. In Christian thought, man is not a marionette. God cannot invite a lifeless 
puppet to a divinization. The divinization is not something that took place in the past but is to 
happen in the future. It is the final end. This would mean that there is no place for hopeless 
nostalgia, for a vain desire to return to the past state of perfection. On the other hand, the 
divinization, for which mankind is pre-adapted by creation, demands active cooperation from the 
humans as well as the saving grace of God. 


Human being has the capacity for God: According to Biblical anthropology, in all of God's 
creation, only human beings possess a spirit. The term “spirit” translates the Hebrew word Ruah 
which in its primary sense means, breath, air, wind. Genesis, the first book of the Bible gives two 
narratives of the creation of man by God. According to the second narrative, God creates Adam, 
the first man, out of the “ground, and breathes into his nostril the breath of life (Ruah)”. The 
Spirit of God is breathed onto the inanimate Adam, and the vivifying power of this breath 
transforms the human into a living being: “The Lord God formed man of dust from the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (Ruah); and man became a living being” (Genesis 
2:7). No longer is human an animal being. The human being is now a partner with whom God 
converses, and to whom God entrusts the stewardship of the world. The human who has received 
in himself the Ruah of God, has now the capacity to welcome the supernatural, the capacity to 
hear God's word, and to converse with God, in short the capacity for God (capax Dei). 
According to Christian ontology and anthropology, what distinguishes human from animals is 
this capacity for God, the “capability” to attain God. 


4.7 HUMAN FREE WILL AND PROBLEM OF EVIL 


The Biblical teaching on freedom and evil is bound with the teaching on creation, matter, and 
body. It is not the body or matter or the senses which are responsible for evil, but it is man 
himself who is responsible for the evil he does. It was his own act, done out of his own free will 
and choice, that led man into exile and away from the paradise God has prepared for him, man 
was himself the cause of his downfall. It is not the gods (as in the cosmogonies of Greek 
philosophy), or fate or the stars that are responsible for man's tragedy. 


Freedom of will is a fundamental characteristic of a human being. According to Tertullian, one 
of the Early Church Fathers, there is nothing in man which is more to the image and likeness of 
God than free will. It is essential to the being who was created in the image and likeness of God. 
Man was created good and free, and he is called to be good through free, personal consent. 
Without freedom man could not be good, with it he might be either good or bad. The narrative in 
Genesis of the Fall of man tells us that man was faced with the alternatives of obedience or 
disobedience, either of which he was free to choose indifferently. It was in the exercise of his 
free will that he deliberately chose the way of disobedience and transgression. 


Evil is not merely an enigma but a reality. Though evil has been understood in different ways 
(absence of good, human fallibility, unmerited suffering that cannot be justified), its existence 
has never been denied in Christianity. There is evil in the world. Now, the paradox is this: how to 
reconcile the concept of creation of the world by an omnipotent, benevolent God with the 
existence of Evil? The Trilemma argument attributed to the Ancient Greek philosopher Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.E.) presents the enigma of the existence of an omnipotent God and Evil: 


“Is God willing to prevent evil, but not able? 
Then He is not omnipotent. 

Is He able, but not willing? 

Then He is malevolent. 

Is He both able and willing? 

Then, from where, comes evil? 

Is He neither able nor willing? 

Then why call Him God?” 


In other words, an all-powerful, all benevolent God would not allow evil to exist. But that evil 
does exist cannot be denied. And its very existence puts into doubt the existence of God. Over 
the centuries there have been numerous attempts at Theodicy. (Theodicy, from Greek Theos : 
God, and dike : justice, coined by the German philosopher Gottfried Leibniz, is the defence of 
God’s omnipotence and goodness in view of the existence of evil). How can God of Love allow 
evil? 


In Christian thought, God created human beings with free will, that is, with the capacity to 
choose to do good or to do evil. Human beings decide, make the choice and act. True, an 
omnipotent and omniscient God could have made sure that human beings decide, choose and act 
justly, and always rightly. But in order to do so, God would have to create human without a free 
will. A human who is programmed to act correctly is not a free person. Creating human beings 
with free will implied that human is free to decide, to make a choice, and that he/she is morally 


responsible for the decision, choice, and action. It would be contradictory to say that God created 
a free human being who had to always do what is right. Creating a free human being means 
creating a person who is free to do both right and wrong, good and evil. Man can stop himself 
from doing evil: he has the free will to make decisions and choices, and to act accordingly. 


The key of a meaningful life for a Christian is an ongoing relationship with God and with others. 
This is evident in the love commandment of Jesus: “Love your God with all your heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, and Love your neighbour as yourself” (Gospel of Mark 12:28-34). The life of 
Jesus characterized by love and sacrifice, as told in the New Testament narratives, is the 
paradigm for a meaningful life for the Christian. Imitating the Logos, that is Jesus Christ, implies 
the willingness to lay down one's life, and be subject to rejection just as Jesus was. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space for your answers 


1.According to Christian thought mankind is created in God's image and likeness. What are the 
implications of this philosophy? 


4.8 CONCEPT OF THE WORLD AND THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GOD 
AND THE WORLD 


Creation is a free act of God: Creation is the act of God who is One and Unique. The created 
world is not the absolute, nor is anything which the world contains. Only God is Absolute, and 
the Absolute is distinct from the world. The relation between the Absolute and the world is a 
relation of creation, and is expressed through the Hebrew verb “bara” (to create), a word that the 
Bible reserves only for God's action. Creation is not imposed upon God, either by an external or 
an internal necessity. It was not for self-realization, or for self-generation, or for self-awareness 
that God created the world. Neither did God create the world to acquire perfection. Creation is 
grace, the first grace. In the words of the scholastic theologian Hugh of St Victor it is gratia 
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creatrix (creating grace). Creation is the manifestation of God's agape (love), and of His 
goodness. At the beginning there is the agape of God, His bountiful love, and creation is His free 
gift. 


Creation is not fabrication: In Christian thinking the world is God's creation and not His 
fabrication. The difference in these two acts is that creation needs no pre-existing matter, not 
even God's own substance. Creation is creatio ex nihilo (creation out of nothing). On the other 
hand, fabrication or fashioning would require matter. Creation did not presuppose an uncreated 
and external matter on which the creator would have worked, like the raw clay that the potter 
moulds into a pot, or the block of marble that the sculptor chisels into a figure of art. The 
originality of creation is that God created the matter too; there was no pre-existing matter. The 
pre-existence of matter would suppose the existence of two absolutes, two uncreated eternal 
principles: God and matter. This would be inconsistent with Christian monotheism. 


Material creation is not consubstantial with the Divine: Creation is not an emanation of, or a 
procession from the divine substance. Neither is creation generation. The created is not born of 
the divine substance (spittle, blood or seed as in other cosmogonies), and hence is not 
consubstantial with God. Only the Logos is consubstantial with God. Logos is not created, but 
begotten. Creation is a positive act, willed by God, blessed and found good by Him. Material 
creation is willed and brought into being by God for its own sake. Thus neither creation nor the 
Fall is evil. God is not responsible for the Fall, for man's sin. According to the Biblical narrative 
of man's Fall, creation and Fall happen at different intervals. Human sins at the end of creation, 
and therefore sin is not pre-cosmic, pre-historical, or pre-empirical. 


Creation is not eternal: Creation has had a beginning. The world did not exist from all eternity. 
God created all things in time. The Bible opens with these words: “In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth” (Genesis 1:1). Just as creation has had a unique and definitive 
beginning, the created world is irreversibly directed towards an end. Creation is neither eternal, 
nor will there be an eternal re-commencement of the cosmic cycle. Creation is not appearance or 
illusion. The whole world has had a beginning and will have an end, for it is not divine, and is 
not the same as self-existence. 


Creation is “continuous creation”: Creation is not a static, ready-made world constructed by 
the divine Creator, but it is a dynamic, unfolding creative process. If creation is creatio ex nihilo, 
it is also creatio continua (continuous creation). Creatio ex nihilo conveyed the ontological 
dependence of creation on the sustaining will of the Creator. Creatio continua communicates that 
God's action in relation to the world is not a single act in the past, but is a continuing presence 
here and now, a continuing creation. God is as much the Creator today as God was when the 
Creator spoke the world into being. The created world has no autonomous existence that would 
enable it to continue independently of a God. The world would cease to be without the divine 
sustaining will. 


The created world that God holds in existence is not an immense marionette theatre manipulated 
from above by the unseen Puppeteer-God. Neither is God an impotent, disinterested, indifferent, 
deistic spectator of its history. When the Bible speaks of God “holding in his hands the depths of 
the earth and the highest mountains” (Psalms 95:4) it is to express God's creation care. The 
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created human beings are endowed with free will, and summoned to act with responsibility. They 
are God's stewards and co-creators participating actively in the creatio continua of God. This is 
in fact the divine purpose of creation - to let the creatures continue the creation improvisation. 
Over the billions of years since the world was created, the human beings as created co-creators 
have lived up to this summoned responsibility, exploring new possibilities, continuing, and 
improvising God's creation. 


Creation is God's self-emptying: Creation is kenosis, the self-emptying act of the Creator. It is 
an emptying of the self in the sense of self-restriction of the exercise of divine power, the letting- 
be of creative process. The most momentous moment of the kenosis act of the Creator is related 
to free human actions. Respect for the free will of his created co-creators requires God to permit 
evil or sin. Christian thought makes a distinction between God's permissive will and God's 
positive will. Although all happenings depend upon the divine permissive will, however 
everything that happens does not take place in accordance to God's positive will. Thus the 
voluntary evil acts of the creatures, like murder, or the natural catastrophes are not willed 
positively by God. However, the Creator allows the autonomous course of such events, they are 
permitted to happen within the creation that has been gifted with a degree of creaturely 
independence. 


4.9 ESCHATOLOGY 


Every human life ends in death, but in Christian thinking, death is not the end. It is only the end 
of the temporal existence of man's earthly pilgrimage. In Christianity, there is a perfectly 
coherent belief and hope in an Eternal existence to come, that is, in the resurrection of the body 
and life everlasting. The human being is made up of the human body and the human soul. Death 
is the separation of the unity of body and soul. At death the human soul continues, while there is 
a physical breakdown of the material body, that is, its decay. The very nature of man's material 
body makes it subject to physical decay, as it is the case for all material beings. By death the 
human soul is separated from the body, but in the resurrection God will give incorruptible life to 
the body, transformed by reunion with the soul. God's creative, saving, and sanctifying action 
will preserve the human body in divine memory, and ultimately reconstitute the soul's 
embodiment in an eschatological act of resurrection. This eschatological new creation is not 
creatio ex nihilo (creation out of nothing), but creatio ex vetere (creation out of old creation). 
Resurrection is therefore not merely a spiritual survival after death. The resurrection of Jesus 
remains as the promise of one's own resurrection, for “if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ is not risen again” (First Letter of Paul to the Corinthians, 15:12). Christian thinking 
affirms in the Last Judgement, the existence of hell and its eternity. The souls of those who die in 
a state of mortal sin descend into Hell. Hell is eternal separation from God. For those who die in 
God's grace, but who are imperfectly purified, there will be a period of atonement, of 
purification, before being reunited with God. Life everlasting means to be in blessed communion 
with God, to see God face to face. 
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Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space for your answers 


1. Explain the meaning and the implications of the terms: creatio ex nihilo, creatio ex 
vetere, creatio continua. 


4.10 LET US SUM UP 


A ‘summary’ of the Philosophy of Christianity would mean recapitulating the particular world 
view of the Christian religion, its specific and original approach to the triple concepts of God, 
World and the Human person. Nothing beats a story in helping us remember important 
information. In the present case, we shall resort to two parables (short allegories) that are found 
in the New Testament. These two parables - ‘The Prodigal Son’ and “The Good Samaritan’ - are 
narrated by Jesus himself to his disciples at two different occasions. The parable of ‘The Prodigal 
Son’ tells the story of loss and reconciliation, and reflects the relationship between the Absolute 
and His created. The parable of “The Good Samaritan’ speaks of eternal life, the primacy of 
interpersonal relationships between human and God and human and the other. Together these 
two parables capture the spirit of Christianity. 


The Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 11-32): « And he (Jesus) said, “There was a man who had two 
sons; and the younger of them said to his father, ‘Father, give me the share of property that falls 
to me.’ And he divided his living between them. Not many days later, the younger son gathered 
all he had and took his journey into a far country, and there he squandered his property in loose 
living. And when he had spent everything, a great famine arose in that country, and he began to 
be in want. So he went and joined himself to one of the citizens of that country, who sent him 
into his fields to feed swine. And he would gladly have fed on the pods that the swine ate; and no 
one gave him anything. But when he came to himself he said, ‘How many of my father’s hired 
servants have bread enough and to spare, but I perish here with hunger! I will arise and go to my 
father, and I will say to him, “Father, I have sinned against heaven and before you; I am no 
longer worthy to be called your son; treat me as one of your hired servants.” And he arose and 
came to his father. But while he was yet at a distance, his father saw him and had compassion, 
and ran and embraced him and kissed him. And the son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son.’ But the father said 
to his servants, ‘Bring quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
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shoes on his feet, and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and make merry, for this my 
son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” And they began to make merry. Now 
his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew near to the house, he heard music and 
dancing. And he called one of the servants and asked what this meant. And he said to him, “Your 
brother has come, and your father has killed the fatted calf, because he has received him safe and 
sound.” But the elder son was angry and refused to go in. His father came out and entreated him, 
but he answered his father, “Lo, these many years I have served you, and I never disobeyed your 
command, yet you never gave me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends. But when this 
son of yours came, who has devoured your living with harlots, you killed for him the fatted calf!” 
And he said to him, “Son, you are always with me, and all that is mine is yours. It was fitting to 
make merry and be glad, for this your brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and is found.” » 


The Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37): « Just then a lawyer stood up to test Jesus. “Teacher”, he 
said, “what must I do to inherit eternal life?” He said to him, “What is written in the law? What 
do you read there?” He answered, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbour as 
yourself.” And he said to him, “You have given the right answer, do this, and you will live.” But 
wanting to justify himself, he asked Jesus, “And who is my neighbour?” Jesus replied, “A man 
was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell into the hands of robbers, who stripped him, 
beat him, and went away, leaving him half dead. Now by chance a priest was going down that 
road, and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. So likewise a Levite, when he came 
to the place and saw him, passed by on the other side. But a Samaritan while travelling came 
near him, and when he saw him, he was moved with pity. He went to him and bandaged his 
wounds, having poured oil and wine on them. Then he put him on his own animal, brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. The next day he took out two denarii, gave them to the 
innkeeper, and said, “Take care of him; and when I come back, I will repay you whatever more 
you spend.’ Which of these three, do you think, was a neighbour to the man who fell into the 
hands of the robbers?” The lawyer said, “The one who showed him mercy.” Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do likewise.” 


4.11 KEY WORDS 


Creatio ex nihilo: Creation out of nothing. God the Creator created the world and all things in it 
out of nothing. He created matter too. 


Creatio continua: Continuous creation. God’s action in relation to the world is not a single act in 
the past, but is a continuing presence here and now, a continuing creation. 


Creatio ex vetere: Creation out of old creation. Resurrection is not mere spiritual survival after 
death, but is resurrection of the body. God’s creative, saving and sanctifying action will preserve 
the human body in divine memory, and ultimately reconstitute the soul’s embodiment in an 
eschatological act of resurrection. 


Incarnation: The embodiment of the divine. God the Son became man and dwelt among 
humans. 
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Logos: The Word of God. The second Person of the Trinity. God created the world through his 
Word, i.e., God spoke the world into being. 


Trinity: There are three distinct divine persons in One God. The three divine persons “Father”, 
“Son” and “Holy Spirit” are consubstantial, that is they are One in substance or essence or nature. 
Their distinction from one another resides solely in the relationships which relate them to one 
another. 
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BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Islam is the second largest and most rapid growing religion in the world. Islam is the name of the 
religion and a Muslim is the one who follows this religion. Both the names “Islam” and “Muslim” 
come from the same Arabic root word “s-I-m which means ‘peace’ and “submission.” Islam is 
considered one of the Abrahamic, monotheistic faiths, along with Judaism and Christianity. It 
teaches that there is only one God who is the origin and creator of the universe. Islam is 
universally known as the religion of peace. Islam seeks to promote peace at two levels: peace 
with oneself and peace with others. Islamic Philosophy represents the style of philosophy 
produced within the framework of Islamic culture. Zoroastrianism is believed to have originated 
in the proto-Indo-Iranian culture of southern Russia. The real significance of Zoroastrianism is in 
the major influence it has had on other religions of the Middle East and Mediterranean area. It is 
arguably the oldest monotheistic religion in the world. Taoism, one of the major religious 
traditions of China had tremendous influence on the people of China as well as the world. 
Taoists teach that Tao (the Way) is the force that existed before all other things. Taoists teach 
that a person should leave things alone and let nature take its course through wu wei or not doing. 
Confucianism is best understood as an all-encompassing humanism that neither denies nor 
slights Heaven. Confucianism is a way of life encompassing all of human life. The socio-politico 
aspects of one's life was taken into good account along with giving due importance to the rituals 
and religious traditions. Shintoism is an indefinable, universal way that is all-pervading. The way 
of the kami or kaminomichi or Shinto is the name of the religion formed out of the life of the 
Japanese people from the great past. 


Our discussion in Units 1 and 2 is concerned primarily with Islamic faith and philosophy. 
Islamic Philosophy deals with the One or Pure Being, with universal existence, and with all the 
grades of the universal hierarchy. Islamic philosophy is deeply rooted in the Qur'an and Hadith. 
Speaking on the philosophy of God, Islam pronounced the Oneness of God (tawhid). This 
doctrine of unity lies at the heart of Islamic philosophy. Under the philosophy of the Human 
Person we discuss that the human beings are vicegerents, only next to God. Islam is the universal 
order, the integral religion of harmony, and the unique system that harmonizes the physical with 
the metaphysical, the rational with the ideal, and the corporeal with the spiritual. 


Unit 3 is to instill in the students a basic idea of this religion, its origin, growth, and its different 
aspects. These include God, angels, Satan, and heaven and hell. Their basic teaching, (practice of 
righteousness and doing good to fellow human beings), is useful for students as well as for all 
humanity. The second part of this unit speaks of Taoism, one of the major religious traditions of 
China had tremendous influence on the people of China as well as the world. It is said that the 
ethical thought of Taoism may play an important role in the building up of a harmonious society 
in contemporary China. 

Unit 4 elaborates on Confucianism as followed by the people of China deeply influenced the 
spiritual and political life of the people of this nation. Confucius is considered the founder of 
Confucianism, who tried breathing fresh vitality into a system already existing, by rationalizing 
the practices and analyzing the meaning, and in the process making it more systematic and 
rational. He had profound love for the tradition and considered himself a master who was 
supposed to take the lead in preserving the culture and advancing it. Second part of the unit 
speaks of Japanese religion Shintoism. Shinto is a natural and real spiritual force which pervades 
the life of the Japanese, a religion of the heart. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO ISLAM 


Contents 
1.0 Objectives 
1.1 Introduction 
1.2 An Overview of Islamic Origins 
1.3 Islam in the World 
1.4 The Islamic Sects 
1.5 Prophet Muhammad 
1.6 The Qur’an 
1.7 The Articles of Faith in Islam 
1.8 The Pillars of Faith in Islam 
1.9 Muslim Festivals 
1.10 The Ceremonies 
1.11 Let us Sum up 
1.12 Key Words 
1.13 Further Readings and References 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit introduces the students to the Islamic world and provides adequate aid to understand 
Islam in a brief and comprehensive way while highlighting the influence and importance of this 
religion. It would enable them to understand the context in which Islam was originated, to assess 
the role of Prophet Muhammad, to comprehend the articles of faith and pillars of faith. and to 
know about the main Muslim festivals and ceremonies. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Islam is the second largest and most rapid growing religion in the world. It has over 1 billion 
followers worldwide which is 1/5 of the world population. Islam is the name of the religion and a 
Muslim is the one who follows this religion. Both the names ‘Islam’ and ‘Muslim’ come from 
the same Arabic root word “s-I-m which means ‘peace’ and ‘submission.’ Islam is considered 
one of the Abrahamic, monotheistic faiths, along with Judaism and Christianity. It teaches that 
there is only one God who is the origin and creator of the universe. This is the foundation of 
Islam, and is reflected in the famous sentence which says that, “There is no god but Allah.” Islam 
is universally known as the religion of peace. Islam teaches that one can find peace in one's life 
only by submitting to Almighty God (Allah) in heart, soul, and deed. Thus the same Arabic root 
word gives us the universal Muslim greeting ‘Salaam alaykum,’ which means “Peace be with 
you.” 

1.2 AN OVERVIEW OF ISLAMIC ORIGINS 

About 610 A.D, the angel Gabriel appeared to a man named Muhammad in the city of Mecca in 
the present day Saudi Arabia. Gabriel told Muhammad that God had commissioned Muhammad 
as His last Prophet. The revelations Muhammad received until his death in 632 constitute the 
Qur'an, Islam’s Holy Book. Muhammad's contemporaries in Mecca worshipped many gods and 


rejected Muhammad's call to worship only one God. In 622, Muhammad and his small band of 
believers emigrated from the northern part of Mecca to the town of Yathrib, which the Muslims 
renamed Medina, where he established the first Muslim community. In 630, Muhammad led the 
army of the growing Muslim community against Mecca, which submitted peacefully. Two years 
later, by the time of his death, most of Arabia had accepted Islam and become part of the Islamic 
community. Muhammad was succeeded by a series of rulers called Caliphs under whom Islam 
burst forth as a new power on the world scene. Gradually, the original unity of Islam was lost. 
The Caliphate fell before the Mongol onslaught in 1258. Islam continued to spread in the 
different centuries, but new Muslim kingdoms rose and fell. By the end of the 17?" century, the 
military power of Islam ebbed away and by the end of the 19" and into the first part of the 20" 
century, most Muslim countries came under the direct or indirect control of European nations. In 
the second half of the 20" century, Muslim nations gained their independence. 


1.3 ISLAM IN THE WORLD 


There is a wrong understanding that all Arabs are Muslims and all the Muslims are Arabs. The 
Arabs are only 20 percent of the world's Muslims. South Asia has 300 million and the Middle 
East has 200 million Muslims. The two largest Muslim countries in the Middle East are Turkey 
and Iran which are not Arab countries. All Arabs are not Muslims but over 90 percent of Arabs 
are Muslims. Muslims are concentrated in a continuous band of countries that extend across 
North Africa, the Middle East, South Asia, and then to Malaysia and Indonesia in Southeast 
Asia. The percentage of the Muslim population in these countries, except India, ranges from 80 
to more than 99 percent. (According to the survey done in 2000) 


1.4 THE ISLAMIC SECTS 


Islam has two main sects or branches: the Sunnis and the Shi'ites. The term “Sunni” refers to the 
traditions followed by Muhammad and early Muslims. Sunnis constitute from 84 to 90 percent of 
the world’s Muslims. After the death of Muhammad, some Muslims believed that his cousin and 
son-in-law, Ali succeeded him. The term ‘Shi'a’ refers to the party of Ali, those who believed 
that religious and political leadership of the Muslim community should always remain in the line 
of Ali and his wife Fatima. Sufis are another large group of Muslims. Sufism is Islamic 
mysticism, rather than a sect, like the Sunnis or Shi’ites. So, a Sufi is normally also a Sunni 
Muslim. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1) Islam is a religion of peace. Explain. 


2) How will you reconcile with the incorrect notion that all Arabs are Muslims and all the 
Muslims are Arabs? 


15 PROPHET MUHAMMAD 

Prophet Muhammad is considered to be the founder of the Islam religion. He is generally 
believed to have been born in Arabia on 22" April 571 A.D. and died on 8" June 632. The 
meaning of the name Muhammad is ‘Peace be on him.’ He presented a balanced personality and 
a noble example of human greatness. At the age of 25 he married Khadija, a 40 year old rich 
widow of Macca. Though he had the possibilities to acquire wealth and to lead a successful and 
contented life he showed no importance to them. He set forth himself in search of truth and 
reality. In the 40" year of his life, one day, when he was sitting in the solitude of a cave, an 
angel of God appeared to him in human shape and said to him, “Announce in the name of thy 
Lord, that He hath created - created man from a clot — Announce! And thy Lord is most 
generous,Who hath afforded knowledge through the pen, Afforded man the knowledge of what 
he knew not...” God gave him guidance and chose him as His messenger. The revelation of the 
Lord had been descending upon him for twenty-three long years. These revelations are later 
compiled as al-Qur'an (Qur'an), the Holy Scripture of Islam. 


Even though Muhammad was specially chosen by God as his Prophet, he was a man just like any 
other men. Things of joy pleased him and the sad things made him sad. In fact, his humanness 
never exceeded the limits fixed by God. Later, standing in the shoes of the Prophet, Muhammad 
became the ruler of Arabia. He was venerated by his people as no other man was ever veneratEd. 
The fear of God never left him and he was always a model of humility and meekness. As he 
started to convey the command of God to His people, he faced strong oppositions from them. But 
till the end of his life he sternly stood for justice and rectitude. He died due an illness aggravated 
by poison. 

1.6 THE QUR'AN 

The Qur'an, the holy text of Islam literally means “recitation.” Muslims believe that the Qur'an 
was “verbally revealed” to Prophet Muhammad, not merely in its meaning and ideas. The original 
text of the Qur'an is in the Arabic language. The entire text is divided into 114 Suras (chapters) 
unequal in length. The early Macan Suras are the shortest ones and as time went on, they became 
longer. The early Suras are seen as voice crying from the very depths of life and impinging 
forcefully on the prophet's mind in order to make itself explicit at the level of consciousness. 
This tone gradually gives way to a more fluent and easy style as the legal content increases, for 
the detailed organization and direction of the nascent community state. It is a debatable issue 
whether the words of the Qur'an are entirely the words of God or the words of Muhammad. The 
Muslim authority and believers consider it as purely divine. Prophet Muhammad was only an 
instrument for God to reveal His message. Though the entire personality of Muhammad is 
involved in revelation, it would be proper to say that the Divine Word flowed through the 
Prophet's heart. The Qur'an is primarily a book of religious and moral principles and 
exhortations, and not a legal document. But it does embody some important legal enunciations 
issued during the community-state building process at Madina. The ban on consumption of 


alcohol affords an interesting example of the Qur'anic method of legislation and throws light on 
the attitude of the Qur'an to the nature and function of legislation itself. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1) Who is Prophet Muhammad? Explain. 


1.7 THE ARTICLES OF FAITH IN ISLAM 


The articles of faith are the sum and substance of the Islamic doctrine. The articles of faith are 
six in number. They are: 


Belief in God (Allah) 

Belief in God (Allah) is expressed in the first part of the shahada (profession of faith): la ilah illa 
llah which means, “there is no god except God” (Allah). Allah is the proper name given to God. 
It seems, however, that the word and the belief in the existence of Allah existed already in pre- 
islamic Arabia. Muhammad's father bore the name “Abd Allah” which means “God's slave.” The 
prophetic mission of Muhammad was not primarily to proclaim the existence of God but to show 
His uniqueness and to deny the existence of other minor deities (6:100-102, 6:51/53; 6:57/59). 
The uniqueness of God can be seen in his proper name Allah. No plural can be formed from the 
name Allah. Therefore, the title Allah has been called ism ad-dhat, “the name of the nature.” All 
other titles, including the often-used word rabb, ‘Lord’, are merely attributes. There are 99 
attributes commonly used. The most important of the “beautiful names” in the Qur'an and in 
Islam are the two titles ar-rahman ar-rahim, often translated as “The Compassionate, The 
Merciful’. 


Belief in Angels (Mala’ika) 

The word mala’ika is the broken plural of a semitic word mal’ak which means ‘Messenger.’ The 
Qur’an mentions the activity of angels very often, but says nothing about their origin and nature. 
The Qur’an speaks about the different duties of angels, such as, to praise Allah and to carry his 


throne (69:39:75), to be His messenger (22:74/75; 35:1), to guard the Holy Qur'an in heaven 
(80:15/16), to be the guardians of man (13;11/12), to help the believers (3:125/121), to write 
man’s deeds (82:10-12), to receive sinners and punish them (8:50/52), to guard hell (66:6; 
74:31), to pray for the prophets and believers (33:56;33:42/43), and to ask forgiveness for man 
(4:97/99; 16:28/30). Among the many angels four are archangels. They are Jibra'il or Jibril (The 
angel of revelation), Mika'il or Mikal (The angel who gives sustenance), Israfil (The angel who 
will sound the trumpet on the last day) and 'Izra'il or Azra'il (The angel of death). According to 
Islamic tradition they believe that men are protected by guardian angels: ten by day, ten by night: 
thus there are 400 of them to guide man from birth till death. 


Belief in Prophets (Rusul) 

For Muslims the prophethood and the veneration of prophets is the heart and foundation of their 
religion. Through prophets God has mercifully designed to interfere in human history to guide 
man in all the activities towards the final election. Prophets are not always present in the world: 
they come from time to time. The period in between the presence of prophets is called fatra 
which means darkness. The Arabic words used to express the prophetic office are nabi, rasul, 
and mursal. In Persian the three words are invariably translated by the word paighamar which 
means “messenger. According to Islamic tradition there were 1,24,000 prophets and 315 
apostles but the names of only 25 are mentioned in the Qur'an (6:84; 86). Nine of these 
messengers are given the title of ulu I-'azam or “Possessors of Constancy.’ They are Noah, 
Abraham, David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. Chronologically 
Muhammad is the last prophet but qualitatively he is the greatest, because Muslims believe that 
his message is the culmination of all previous messages. 


Belief in Scriptures (Kutub) 

The word kitab, ‘Scripures,’ plays a vital role in the Muslim religion from its very beginning. 
Tradition says that the number of sacred scriptures delivered to man was one hundred and four. 
Among them ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham, the Tawrat 
(Torah) to Moses, the Zabur (Psalms) to David and Injil (Gospel) to Jesus. According to Islam, 
the Qur'an is the final scripture. In fact, nowadays it is usually interpreted that previous 
scriptures are null and void. This is generally known as theory of abrogation. Different reasons 
are given to it by different people. Some believe in tarfi', ‘removal’, i.e. the scriptures were taken 
up again into heaven. Others say that tahrif, “corruption” took place, i.e., the previous texts were 
tampered with. Again others speak of tansikh, “abrogating,” i.e. the previous scriptures have been 
superseded and replaced by the Qur'an. Finally, apart from all these, it is asserted that the Qur'an 
is the epitome of all truths and morals that are taught in the previous books and is the last 
improvement upon them. Thus the need for any other book is logically eliminated. 


Resurrection and the Last day (Qiyama) 

The day of judgement is one of the principal themes of the Qur'an and it is closely connected 
with the Resurrection (Qiyama) or the Assembly (al-Ba'th). On the last day the assembly will 
take place for the whole of Adam's offspring. The good and evil deeds will be read out. The 
good deeds will have a bright appearance and the evil deeds will have a gloomy appearance. 
When the foregoing tests are concluded, a very narrow bridge (sirat) has to be crossEd. 
Everybody, both believers and unbelievers, just and unjust, must pass over this bridge (36:66; 
37:23-24). Some Muslims will be saved immediately, some will fall headlong into hell and 


afterwards be released depending on their deeds. The infidels will all fall into hell and remain 
there forever. Muslims believe in three places in the afterlife. They are Limbo (a'raf), Hell 
(asman) and Heaven (al-janna). Limbo is the veil between heaven and hell. Etymologically a 'raf 
means elevated place. Hell is considered as a place where one has to undergo weeping and 
wailing for the sins committed. Heaven is almost understood as a garden, a paradise where one 
gets all the enjoyments. 


Belief in the Divine Decree (al-Qadar) 

This article of faith is a post-Qur'anic addition. The Muslims believe that Allah is the Supreme 
Judge who can exercise any influence on the performance of an action. Although Allah gives just 
retribution for human actions, nothing can make any restrictions upon the pre-temporal plans of 
his decrees. It brings a contradiction: how man is responsible for his action and how man can 
use his freedom, but the Islamic scholars argue that in actual fact, it is not a question of 
contradiction but of deliberate contrast. The question is approached from different angles. At one 
time man’s responsibility is stressed and at another Allah’s divine omnipotence. The texts are 
complementary rather than contradictory. They aim at the inculcation of man's responsibility and 
Allah's sovereignty into the believer's minds. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1) List the articles of faith in Islam? 


8. THE PILLARS OF FAITH IN ISLAM 


Like any other religion Islam demands of its believer faith (iman). The practices prescribed are 
often called arkan ud-din or “The Pillars of Faith”. The five “Pillars of Faith” are as follows. 


Profession of Faith (Tashahhud) 

The word shahada means ‘testimony,’ the statement of an eyewitness. In the religious sense it 
denotes the Muslim profession of faith. The act itself is called tashahhud, “giving one's 
testimony.” The person who performs the act is called shahid which now means both “witness” 


and “martyr. The normal formula of confession is the Kalmia, “Word” and consists of two 
sentences: “la ilaha illa llah: Muhammadur rasulu llah” which means “there is no God but 
Allah: Muhammad is Allah’s messenger.” The kalmia is pronounced on occasions such as birth, 
death, and at the time of ritual prayer. Besides, it is constantly on the lips of Muslims as a kind of 
ejaculatory prayer. To the Muslims, the mere recitation is an act of piety. Orthodox theologians 
give six conditions as to the manner of recitation of the kalmia. They are: (1) It must be repeated 
aloud; (2) It must be perfectly understood; (3) It must be believed in the heart, (4) It must be 
professed till death, (5) It must be recited correctly and (6) It must be professed and declared 
without hesitation. 


Prayer (Salat) 

The word salat is the technical term for ritual prayer. The word salat is probably derived from 
the Aramaic selota which means ‘to bow, to bend.’ Muslim scholars say that salat is derived 
from sala which mean “to burn.” Hence salat represents the practice of prayer. All the Muslims, 
adult, sane and healthy, are obliged to pray five times in a day. The place recommended for 
prayer is the mosque but it can be said anywhere, provided the place is clean and fitting to 
separate oneself from the world. The position must be the gibla which is the direction of Mecca. 
Besides this, the person must observe legal purity. For all purifications water is used, judged by 
its colour and smell. Women say their prayers at home normally but some mosques have special 
enclosures for them. On Fridays the midday prayer is said with special solemnity. The leader of 
the prayer is known as Imam. There are other special prayers performed on certain occasions 
(e.g. Ramadan) and for special purposes (for guidance, success, rain, etc.). Another prayer which 
is recommended is the night vigil conducted during Ramadan and during the nights before the 
great feasts. 


Fasting (Sawm) 

The word sawm and siyam are derived from the root s-w-m. Originally the word meant “to be at 
rest’ but now it is simply used for ‘fasting.’ For a Muslim, fasting means abstaining from food, 
drink, and sexual intercourse. The Qur'an speaks precisely about fasting (2:83-187/179-183) but 
there are also many hadiths (traditions) about it. Fasting is obligatory for all Muslims who are 
adult with sound mind and body. Exceptions are given to those who are sick, travelling, and for 
the women who have menstruation and who are pregnant or have suckling children. But they 
have to make up for the number of missed fasts at another time. Fasting must be preceded by 
expressing the intention. For Muslims, Ramadan is a special month of fasting (2:183-187/179- 
183) as a preparation for “The Night of Power.” The results of fasting are manifold. It brings 
blessings to the individual and to the community. Fasting strengthens the idea of God's 
sovereignty and man's dependence upon Him. It stimulates sympathy and solidarity with the 
poor, with the feeling of hunger. All the more, a feeling of unity and solidarity is fostered among 
the members of the community. 


The Religious Tax (Zakat) 

The word zakat has no satisfactory Arabic etymology. It is probably derived from the Aramaic 
zakut which refers to the “purification at the increase of one's possessions.” In the religious sense 
zakat is that part of a Muslim's earnings which is payable as tax in the name of God, and is to be 
given to certain persons according to the rules of the Shari'a. It is prescribed by the Qur'an as a 
form of piety for all believers (9:5; 9:11). It is a tax on savings and not on income as it is in 


other systems. The taxable properties are mainly animals (camels, cattle, sheep, and goats), 
grains and fruits (wheat, barley, dates, and dry grapes), metals (gold and silver), and 
merchandise. The beneficiaries of the tax are the poor who own less than the prescribed 
minimum for giving zakat, the destitute, people who collect the zakat, Muslims who are in debt, 
travellers whose resources are exhausted, those who are serving for the cause of Islam, slaves, 
and those who perform the acts of benevolence. 


Pilgrimage (Hajj) 

It is an obligation for every Muslim to undertake the pilgrimage once in his lifetime, but there 
are conditions. A woman may perform the pilgrimage only with her husband's permission, 
accompanied by her husband or a companion. A Muslim may also delegate another believer for 
the performance of the pilgrimage. If a believer dies without having gone on the pilgrimage, it 
must be undertaken by a substitute. The pilgrimage consists of travelling to Mecca, Medina, 
Mina, the Plain of Arafat, and Muzdalifah. The total travel time is generally five days. 
Newcomers to Mecca stop at Miquat to wash, pray, and put on an Ihram, which is two pieces of 
white cloth that are draped around the body. The pilgrimage is important both for the individual 
Muslim and for the whole Muslim community. For the majority of Muslims it is a wonderful 
experience to visit the sanctuary at Mecca, to sense the union of thousands of believers from 
different races and culture. The pilgrim receives a new dignity and status in the community. For 
Islam as a community and world religion, the pilgrimage is a source of unity and solidarity. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1) What are the six conditions that must be fulfilled before recitation of the kalmia? 


1.9 MUSLIM FESTIVALS 


As for any other religion, Islam too has many festivals with deeper meanings and messages. In 
fixing the dates of these feasts they follow the Muslim Calendar Year, which begins with Hijra, 
15” or 16" of July. Since the Muslim calendar follows the lunar year, the month and 
consequently the festival dates keep changing. Islam has two major religious festivals. They are 
Id-al-Fitr, and Id al-Adha. Id al-Fitr, more commonly called Id, is celebrated at the end of the 


month of Ramadan, the ninth month of the Islamic calendar. Id al-Adha is celebrated at the end 
of the Hajj, the religious pilgrimage. Some of the other Islamic festivals are Lailatul Qadr (The 
Night of Power), Milad-an-Nabi (Birthday of the Prophet), Lailatul Bara'at (Night of 


Deliverance), Lailatul Mi‘raj (The Night of the Ascent), and Muharram (New Year's Day). 
1.10 THE CEREMONIES 


Islam is characterized by a number of ceremonies and practices which are common to the whole 
world of Islam. The main ceremonies are connected with birth and infancy, marriage, and death. 
The first duty to be performed on the birth of a child is to say the adhan or call to prayer in the 
infant’s right ear. This is to make the child at once familiar with the Muslim profession of faith 
and to preserve him/her from the influence of the evil spirits. It is a recommendable custom for 
Muslims to give the child a name on the seventh day, but this may be done earlier or later too. A 
very common practice among the Muslims is circumcision. Many consider it as the initiation 
ceremony to Islam. Though marriage (Nikah) is not a religious ceremony, and only a civil 
contract, it is a great event. Marriage is prescribed for every Muslim, and celibacy is almost 
universally condemned. Nikah is preceded and followed by feasts and celebrations which vary 
from place to place. The washing of the corpse is the first ceremony after the death of a person. 
The ritual prayers are said for the dead person and the body placed in front of the rows of 
praying people. The funeral service begins with prayers which are said in the mosque or in an 
open space near the house of the deceased. The male relatives and friends walk behind the bier. 
Carrying the bier is considered a very meritorious act. On the third day after the burial it is usual 
for the relatives to visit the grave and to recite certain passages from the Qur’an. On the seventh 
and fortieth day a meal is served to relatives and friends. 


Check Your Progress V 
Note: Use the space given below for your answer. 


1) What are the two major religious festivals of the Muslims? 


11. LET US SUM UP 


Let us conclude this section with the point that ‘Islam is a religion of peace.’ Islam seeks to 
promote peace at two levels: peace with oneself and peace with others. The former is achieved 
by creating harmony and balance between the emotions and the spiritual self of the person. In 
other words it is a balance between one’s emotions and conscience. The latter is achieved by 
training and urging the followers to fulfill the rights to each other. It should be specially noted in 
this context that in Islam, salvation is not possible by just fulfilling the obligations to God; one 
has to also fulfill the obligations to other human beings. All the doctrines, teachings, practices, 
and customs are meant to lead the followers to one single aim, which is peace. For a Muslim, the 
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invitation to spread peace is not restricted to his or her own religion but goes beyond the walls of 
religion and class, which in turn would give a universal garment to this religion. 


1.12 KEY WORDS 


Allah : The proper name given to God in Islam 
Hadiths: The Islamic traditions 
Hajj : Pilgrimage 


Kalmia : It literally means “Word.” It is the normal formula of confession of Islam. It consists of 
two sentences: “la ilaha illa llah: Muhammadur rasulu llah” 


Kutub : Scripture 
Mala'ika : Angel 
Nikah : Marriage 


Ramadan: It is the ninth month of the Islamic year. It is the holy month of fasting commanded 
by the Qur'an for all adult Muslims. 


Rusul : Prophet 

Salat : Prayer 

Sawm : Fasting 

Shahada : Testimony 

Suras : The chapters of Qur’an 


Zakat : The Religious Tax 
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2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The aim of this paper is to make the students acquainted with the background, origin, content, 
and development of Islamic Philosophy. In this endeavor it will also bring out the relevant 
philosophical debates and its significance today by analyzing the Islamic Philosophy of God, 
Man and World. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Islamic Philosophy represents the style of philosophy produced within the framework of Islamic 
culture. The main sources of classical or early Islamic philosophy are the religion of Islam itself, 
especially ideas derived and interpreted from the Quran. Many of the early philosophical debates 
centered on reconciling religion and reason, the latter exemplified by Greek philosophy. One 
aspect which stands out in Islamic philosophy is that the philosophy in Islam travels wide but 
comes back to conform it to the Quran and Sunna (Islamic oral tradition). 


The first of the Islamic philosophers, Abu Ya'qub al-Kindi wrote in his On First Philosophy, 
“Philosophy is the knowledge of the reality of things within people's possibility, because the 
philosopher’s end in theoretical knowledge is to gain truth and in practical knowledge to behave 
in accordance with truth” (S.Strouma:1963:424). Al-Farabi, while accepting this definition, 
added the distinction between philosophies based on certainty (al-yaqiniyyah), hence 
demonstration and philosophy based on opinion (al-maznunah)(M. Mahdi 1969:153-7), and 
hence dialectic and sophistry, and insisted that philosophy was the mother of the sciences and 
dealt with everything that exists. Ibn Sina again accepted the earlier definition while making 
certain precisions of his own. In his Uyun al-hikmah, he says “Al-hikmah (which he uses as 
being the same as philosophy) is the perfection of the human soul through conceptualization of 
things and judgment of theoretical and practical realities to the measure of human ability” (Ed. 
Abdurrahman Badawi, 1954:16). 


The philosophical activity in the Islamic world is not simply a regurgitation of Greco- 
Alexandrian philosophy which grew despite the presence of the Qur'an and Hadith. On the 
contrary, Islamic philosophy is what it is precisely because it flowered in a universe whose 
contours are determined by the Qur’anic revelation. We must note that Islamic philosophy is 
essentially a ‘prophetic philosophy’ based on the hermeneutics of a sacred text, which is the 
result of a revelation that is inalienably linked to the microcosmic intellect, and which alone is 
able to actualize the dormant possibilities of the intellect within us. Islamic Philosophy deals 


with the One or Pure Being, with universal existence, and with all the grades of the universal 
hierarchy. It deals with man and his entelechy, and with the cosmos and the final return of all 
things to God. This interpretation of existence is none other than penetration into the inner 
meaning of the Qur'an which “is” existence itself, the Book whose mediation provides the key 
for the understanding of those objective and subjective orders of existence, with which the 
Islamic philosopher has been concerned over the ages. 


In early Islamic thought, which refers to philosophy during the ‘Islamic Golden Age’ 
traditionally dated between the 8.” and 12" centuries, two main currents may be distinguishEd. 
The first is Kalam that mainly dealt with Islamic theological questions, and the other is Falsafa, 
that was founded on interpretations of Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism. Attempts were made 
by philosopher-theologians at harmonizing both trends, notably by Ibn Sina (Avicenna) who 
founded the school of Avicennism, Ibn Rushd (Averroes) who founded the school of Averroism, 
and others such as Ibn al-Haytham and Abu Rayhan al-Biruni. 


The Islamic world outlook revolves around three elements. They are: 


1) God is Transcendental and One 

2) Man is created by God and has a transcendental nature. He is made the centre of the 
Universe. 

3) The world has been created for a purpose and is blessed with meaning. The human being 
is seen as the viceroy (touglifa) of God in nature. 


Following the above essence of Islamic Philosophy, our discussion is divided into three aspects: 
Islamic Philosophy of God, Islamic Philosophy of Human Person, and Islamic Philosophy of 
World. 


2.3 ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY OF GOD 


According to Islam, God, known in Arabic as Allah, is the all-powerful and all-knowing creator, 
sustainer, and judge of the universe. Islam lays heavy emphasis on the conceptualization of God 
as strictly singular (tawhid). God is unique (wahid) and inherently one (ahad), all-merciful, and 
omnipotent. According to tradition there are 99 names of God (al-asma al-husna). All these 
names refer to Allah the supreme and all-comprehensive divine name. Among the 99 names of 
God, the most famous and most frequent of these names are ‘the Compassionate’ (al-rahman) 
and the ‘Merciful’ (al-rahim). According to Islamic teachings, God exists without a place. 
According to the Qur’an, “No vision can grasp Him, but His grasp is over all vision. God is 
above all comprehension, yet is acquainted with all things” (Q. 6:103). God in Islam is not only 
majestic and sovereign, but also a personal God: according to the Qur’an, God is nearer to a 
person than his jugular vein (Q. 50:16). God responds to those in need or distress whenever they 
call. Above all, God guides humanity to the right way, “the holy way”. 


Tawhid (Oneness of God) 


Oneness of God or tawhid is the act of believing and affirming that God is one and unique 
(wahid). The Qur’an asserts the existence of a single and absolute truth that transcends the world; 
a unique and indivisible being who is independent of the entire creation. According to the 
Qur’an: Say, He is God, the One and Only; God, the Eternal, Absolute: He begetteth not, nor is 
He begotten; and there is none like unto Him (112:1-4). Thy lord is self-sufficient, full of Mercy: 


if it were God's will, God could destroy you, and in your place appoint whom God will as your 
successors, even as God raised you up from the posterity of other people” (6:133). According to 
Vincent J. Cornell, the Qur'an also provides a monist image of God by describing the reality as a 
unified whole, with God being a single concept that would describe or ascribe all existing things: 
“God is the First and the Last, the Outward and the Inward; God is the knower of everything (Q. 
57:3)” Some Muslims have however vigorously criticized interpretations that would lead to a 
monist view of God for what they see as blurring the distinction between the creator and the 
creature, and its incompatibility with the radical monotheism of Islam. The indivisibility of God 
implies the indivisibility of God's sovereignty which in turn leads to the conception of the 
universe as a just and coherent moral universe rather than an existential and moral chaos. 
Similarly, the Qur'an rejects the binary modes of thinking, such as the idea of the duality of God, 
by arguing that both good and evil generate from God's creative act and that the evil forces have 
no power to create anything. God in Islam is a universal God rather than a local, tribal, or 
parochial one; an absolute who integrates all affirmative values and brooks no evil. Muslims 
believe that the entirety of the Islamic teaching rests on the principle of Tawhid. 


Essence and Existence in Islamic Philosophy 


Ibn Sina, one of the prominent philosophers of Islam, stated that God is the only existing being 
which is necessary in itself, and everything else in existence has been brought into existence only 
by God. Everything that can exist is logically possible as an existent, but it needs something to 
move it from potentiality to actuality, and this ultimately is God. God puts in train a sequence of 
change which eventually results in everything which really could exist. This might seem to be 
wrong, since surely there are things that could exist, but never will, since they will never be 
moved into existence, as it were. This is certainly the case for Ibn Sina; there are possible things 
that remain possible forever, since they are never going to be brought into existence. To exist, a 
thing needs something to bring it into existence. There is an interesting similarity between this 
theory and that of his chief opponent, al-Ghazali, who also argues that for something to exist, 
something must move it into existence, and that something is also ultimately God. Both Ibn Sina 
and al-Ghazali make a firm distinction between existence and essence. For the former, only God 
has an essence that makes it inevitable that he will exist; everything else in existence has been 
brought into existence by something else. For al-Ghazali, there can also never have been a time 
when God did not exist, and everything that does exist is both brought into existence and kept in 
existence through the power of God. If God decide not to maintain the force for existence as it 
were, then the things that previously existed would go out of existence, in just the same way that 
if someone does not keep up the payments on a house mortgage, the house will be repossessed. 


Ibn Rushd criticizes both these views. He argues that the distinction between existence and 
essence made by Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali suggests that something has to come from outside a 
thing, as it were, to bring that thing into existence. For example, when a piece of cotton wool is 
burnt in a flame and we get ash, something produces that ash, which ultimately is different from 
the cotton wool and the flame themselves. According to al-Ghazali, what creates the ash is really 
God, and anything could lead to ash were God to command it. But Ibn Rushd counters this with 
the argument that what is meant by ash is something which is produced in a certain way, so that 
its existence is very much part of its essence. What happens to the ash has to happen to the ash, 
since it is ash, and there is nothing outside it that could lead to a different state of affairs. One 


cannot, except in a logical sense, distinguish between what things are and whether they exist, 
since whether they exist is a part of what they are. 


Tbn Rushd would claim that God is responsible for the organization of the world in the first 
place, but that does not mean that he could have created any sort of world at all. He obviously 
created a world that is rational and well structured, a world that provides us with guidance as to 
how to live and what to believe. Could he have created another sort of world, one in which there 
is neither order nor a user-friendly structure? If God is really what we mean by God, he is 
obliged to produce a world which embodies intelligence and general benevolence; he cannot do 
anything else. The view of God’s links with the world that Ibn Rushd has, is even more restricted 
than that of Ibn Sina. For the latter, God is the ultimate cause of everything which exists; but it is 
not clear whether, once a thing has passed the test of possibility, God can prevent it from coming 
into existence. God is rather in the position of a constitutional monarch, who is required to sign 
the legislation passed by parliament, which makes the legislation ‘royal’, and thus legal. But all 
that the Crown does in this sort of situation is to rubber-stamp, as it were, a decision which has 
already been taken elsewhere. 


All the philosophers accept that God is a perfect agent, in that there is nothing to prevent him 
acting when he wishes to act, and no deficiencies of knowledge or motivation either. A divine 
action is perfect, in that it is carried out entirely rationally, with no desire for personal gain and in 
total understanding of the situation to which the action is applied. It follows that the notion of the 
agency that constitutes the perfect concept is in fact rather thin, since it is distant from what we 
would call an agency. For example, we might do something just to prove that we can do it, and 
since we act in a context of incomplete information, our actions are often misplaced and 
inefficient in attaining their ends. This is very different from God’s actions, which are in 
complete accordance with a perfect view of the situation, and which are not restricted by 
problems of finitude and materiality. 


Check your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for answer 


1. What is the Philosophy of God in Islam? 


2. What is the Philosophy of God and creation? 


3. Bring out the philosophical debate between Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd in relation to 
essence and existence. 


2.4. PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN ISLAM 


Human Person from the Qur’anic Perspective 


The story of Adam as portrayed in the Qur’an shows that in the course of his material 
development and physiological changes, man reached a stage where he obtained a new birth with 
the infusion of the Divine spirit. Then in the course of his normal development, he suddenly 
experienced a divine change as the result of which he was transformed into such a super being 
that even the angels were asked to pay obeisance and the world forces were made subservient to 
him. The forbidden Tree of Paradise as stated in the Bible is not that knowledge which should 
not be approached, but it is a tree of lust which should be controlled. It is a means by which man 
tests his will-power of self-control. Even man’s disobedience is a symbol of the freedom granted 
to him by Allah. To have access to ‘knowledge’ is not forbidden to him; in fact, it is a gift with 
which he has been especially blessed. Allah taught him that which none else knew. Knowledge is 
one of the factors by which man gained superiority over angels. 


Even Adam’s expulsion from Paradise was a forerunner of a sort of self-sufficiency, the 
blooming of his talents and the beginning of his creative struggle. It was a stage preliminary to 
his self-making. Though the ‘fall’ came in the wake of disobedience, it did not culminate in 
condemnation and permanent contempt. As the result of seeking forgiveness and attaining self- 
consciousness, it became a matter of blessing. One of the most important sources of knowledge, 
and the domains of thinking, is Divine revelation. The world is not dark and void. In addition to 
those inner faculties with which Allah has provided man in order to help him find the truth, He 
has sent Prophets to guide him on the right way. The guidance does not mean forced imposition 
of Allah’s will, nor does it mean the suppression of the creative will of man. It shows the 
kindness and graciousness of Allah. This guidance is a light which adds to the insight of man and 
does not restrict his will. Man should be benefitted by this guidance with his eyes wide open, and 
for that purpose, he should use his knowledge and insight. He should first think and evaluate, and 
only then make his choice. If even after identifying the truth he persists in his disbelief, he shall 
stand condemnEd. 


Man is a part of nature, having material and natural characteristics. But he has reached such a 
stage of evolution that he has become fit for being gifted with the Divine spirit and supernatural 
values. Consequently he has acquired the faculties of free will, knowledge, and responsibility. 
Because of these gifts, he is neither subservient to material phenomena nor bound by genetic 
relationships. In contrast, he is capable of subduing nature and bringing about changes in 
material relationships and natural phenomena. It is also believed in Islam that man is an integral 
part of society and an independent being. He is not so subservient to society that he should have 
no personal will, freedom, or the right of choice. His conduct is not determined by society and 
history alone, though he cannot be regarded as being apart from society. 


As the entire existence of man is not the direct result of the evolution of matter, his mental and 
intellectual life cannot be purely inspired by and derived from matter or from material and 
genetic relationships of society. Nevertheless, as he is embedded in matter and has emerged out 
of it, the natural, geographical, and physical conditions, and the material relationship of society 
are bound to affect him. The contradiction which exists within man is the outcome of the conflict 
between his material yearning and his celestial impulses. As man is endowed with freedom and 
knowledge, he should make the best use of this contradiction, and should take steps to modify all 
his impulses and guide them towards his own evolution, the betterment of his surroundings, the 
making of history, and moving it forward. 


Philosophy of Soul 


In Islam particular problems arose in the discussions concerning the nature of the soul. 
According to the version of Aristotle, which was generally used by the Islamic philosophers, the 
soul is an integral part of the person as its form, and once the individual dies the soul also 
disappears. This appears to contravene the notion of an afterlife which is so important a part of 
Islam. Even Platonic views of the soul seem to insist on its spirituality, as compared with the 
very physical accounts of the Islamic afterlife. Many of the philosophers tried to get around this 
by arguing that the religious language discussing the soul is only allegorical, and is intended to 
impress upon the community at large that there is a wider context within which their lives take 
place, which extends further than those lives themselves. They could argue in this way because 
of theories which presented a sophisticated view of the different types of meaning that a 
statement may have in order to appeal to different audiences and carry out a number of different 
functions. Although the Qur'an encourages its followers to discover facts about the world, it is 
through the philosophy of science that we can understand the theoretical principles which lie 
behind that physical reality. 


Islamic Epistemology 


Islam agrees that knowledge is possible. Knowledge is the intellect’s grasp of the immaterial 
forms, the pure essences or universals that constitute the natures of the things, and human 
happiness is achieved only through the intellect’s grasp of such universals. There are a very large 
number of references to knowledge in the Qur’an and the Hadith, both the desirability of 
acquiring knowledge and the limitations of knowledge (Nuseibech 1996; Mohamed 2006).The 
Muslim philosophers consider knowledge to be the grasping of the immaterial forms, natures, 
essences, or realities of things. They are in consensus that the forms of things are either material 
or immaterial (existing in themselves). While the latter can be known as such, the former cannot 
be known unless first detached from their materiality. Once in the mind, the pure forms act as the 
pillars of knowledge. The mind constructs objects from these forms, and with these objects it 
makes judgment. Thus Muslim Philosophers, like Aristotle before them, divided knowledge in 
the human mind into conception (tasawwur) or apprehension of an object with no judgment, and 
assent (tasdiq) or apprehension of an object with a judgment; according to them the latter being a 
mental relation of correspondence between the concept and the object for which it stands. 
Conceptions are the main pillars of assent; without conception, one cannot have judgment. In 
itself, conception is not subject to truth and falsity, but assent is. However, it should be pointed 
out that tasdiq is a misleading term in Islamic philosophy. It is generally used in the sense of 
accepting truth or falsity, but also occasionally in the sense of accepting only truth. One must 
keep in mind, however, that when assent is said to be a form of knowledge, the word then is not 


used in the broad sense to mean true or false judgment, but in the narrow sense to mean true 
judgment. 


In the Islamic Philosophy, conceptions are mainly divided into the known and the unknown. The 
former are actually grasped by the mind and the latter potentially. Known conceptions are either 
self-evident (i.e., objects known to normal human minds with immediacy such as “being”, 
‘thing’, and ‘necessary’) or acquired (i.e., objects known through mediation, such as “triangle”). 
Conceptions are known or unknown, relative to the individual mind. Similarly, Muslim 
philosophers divided assent into the known and or unknown, and the known assent into self- 
evident and the acquired. The self-evident assent is exemplified by “the whole is greater than the 
part” and the acquired by “the world is composite”. 


Source of Knowledge 


There are two theories about the manner in which the number of unknown objects is reducEd. 
One theory stresses that this reduction is brought about by moving from known objects to 
unknown ones, the other that it is merely the result of direct illumination given by the divine 
world. The former is the upward or philosophical way, the second the downward or prophetic 
one. According to the former theory, movement from the known objects of conceptions to the 
unknown ones can be effected chiefly through the explanatory phrase (al-qawl ash-sharih). The 
proof (al-burhan) is the method for moving from the known objects of assent to the unknown 
ones. The explanatory phrase and proof can be valid or invalid: the former leads to certitude, the 
latter to falsehood. The validity and invalidity of the explanatory phrase and proof can be 
determined by logic, which is a set of rules for such determination. Ibn Sina, the greatest 
philosopher of Islam, points out that logic is a necessary key to knowledge and cannot be 
replaced except by God's guidance, as opposed to other types of rules, such as, grammar for 
discourse (which can be replaced by a good natural mind). By distinguishing the valid from the 
invalid explanatory phrase and proof, logic serves a higher purpose, namely that of disclosing the 
natures or essences of things. It does this because conceptions reflect the realities or natures of 
things and are the cornerstones of the explanatory phrase and proof. Because logic deals only 
with expressions that correspond to conceptions, when it distinguishes the valid from the invalid 
it distinguishes at the same time the realties or nature of things from their opposites. Thus logic is 
described as the key to the knowledge of the natures of things. This knowledge is described as 
the key to happiness, hence the special status of logic in Islamic Philosophy. 


Philosophy of Mind 


Islamic Philosophy believes that above the senses there is the rational soul. This has two parts: 
the practical and theoretical intellects. The theoretical intellect is responsible for knowledge, the 
practical intellect concerns itself only with the proper management of the body through 
apprehension of particular things, so that it can do the good and avoid the bad. All the major 
Muslim philosophers, beginning with al-Kindi, wrote treatises on the nature and function of the 
theoretical intellect, which may be referred to as the house of knowledge. 


In addition to the senses and the theoretical intellect, Muslim philosophers include a third factor 
in their discussion of the instruments of knowledge. They teach that the divine world contains, 
among other things, intelligences, the lowest of which is what al-Kindi calls the First Intellect 
(al-‘aql al-awwal), better known in Arabic philosophy as the “agent intellect (al-aql al-fa "al), 


the name given to it by al-Farabi or “the giver of forms” (wahib as-suwar). They contend that the 
world around us is necessary for the attainment of philosophical knowledge. Some such as Ibn 
Rushd and occasionally Ibn Sina, say that the mixed universals in the imagination that have been 
derived from the outside world through the senses are eventually purified completely by the light 
of the agent intellect, and are then reflected onto the theoretical intellect. Al-Farabi’s and Ibn 
Sina's general view, however, is that these imagined universals only prepare the theoretical 
intellect for the reception of the universals from the agent intellect that already contains them. 


When expressing this view, Ibn Sina states that it is not the universals in the imagination 
themselves that are transmitted to the theoretical intellect but their shadow, which is created 
when the light of the agent intellect is shed on these universals. This is similar, he says to the 
shadow of an object which is reflected on the eye when sunlight is cast on the object. While the 
manner in which the universals in the imagination can prepare the theoretical intellect for 
knowledge is in general unclear, it is vaguely remarked by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina that this 
preparation is due to the similarity of these universals to the pure universals, and to the 
familiarity of the theoretical intellect with the imagined universals owing to its proximity to the 
imagination. In other words, the familiarity of this intellect with what resembles its proper 
objects prepares it for the reception of these objects from the agent intellect. 


Philosophic and Prophetic Knowledge 


The prophetic way is a much easier and simpler path. One need not take any action to receive the 
divinely given universals, the only requirement seems to be the possession of a strong soul 
capable of receiving them. While the philosophical way moves from the imagination upward to 
the theoretical intellect, the prophetic way takes the reverse path, from the theoretical intellect to 
the imagination. For this reason, knowledge of philosophy is knowledge of the natures of things 
themselves, while knowledge of prophecy is knowledge of the natures of things as wrapped up in 
symbols and the shadows of the imagination. Philosophical and prophetic truths are the same, but 
are attained and expressed differently. One of the most important contributions of Islamic 
philosophy is the attempt to reconcile Greek philosophy and Islam by accepting the 
philosophical and prophetic paths as leading to the same truth. 


Muslim philosophers agree that knowledge is the theoretical intellect that passes through stages. 
It moves from potentiality to actuality and from actuality to reflection on actuality, thus giving 
the theoretical intellect the respective names of potential intellect, actual intellect and acquired 
intellect. Some Muslim philosophers explain that the last is called “acquired” because its 
knowledge comes to it from the outside, and so it can be said to acquire it. The acquired intellect 
is the highest human achievement, a holy state that conjoins the human and the divine realms by 
conjoining the theoretical and agent intellects. 


Following the footsteps of Alexander of Aphrodisias, al-Farabi, Ibn Bajja and Ibn Rushd believe 
that the theoretical intellect is potential by nature, and therefore disintegrates unless it grasps the 
eternal object, the essential universals, for the known and the knower are one. Ibn Sina rejects 
the view that the theoretical intellect is potential by nature. He argues instead that it is eternal by 
nature because unless it is, it cannot grasp the eternal objects. For him, happiness is achieved by 
this intellect's grasping of the eternal objects, for such grasping perfects the soul. Muslim 
philosophers who believe that eternity is attained only through knowledge also agree with Ibn 
Sina that knowledge is perfection and perfection is happiness. 


Muslims argue if there is really only God, and the world is just an aspect of his being, then what 
we count as knowledge is really only an aspect of what is knowledge for God, the perfect and 
perspicuous grasp of the nature of reality - namely, himself. The whole project of reconciling 
Scripture and philosophy or science is based on the notion that there is really just one truth, 
which may be approached in different ways. 


Muslim philosophers agree that knowledge is possible. Knowledge is the intellect’s grasp of the 
immaterial forms, the pure essences or universals that constitute the natures of things and human 
happiness is achieved only through the intellect’s grasp of such universals. They stress that for 
knowledge of the immaterial forms the human intellect generally relies on the senses. Some 
philosophers, such as, Ibn Rushd and occasionally Ibn Sina, assert that it is the material forms 
themselves, which the senses provide, that are grasped by the intellect after being stripped of 
their materiality with the help of the divine world. However, the general view as expressed by al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina seems to be that the material forms only prepare the way for the reception of 
the immaterial forms, which are then provided by the divine world. They also state that on rare 
occasions the divine world simply bestows the immaterial forms on the human intellect without 
any help from the senses. This occurrence is known as prophecy. While all Muslim philosophers 
agree that grasping eternal entities ensures happiness, they differ as to whether such grasping is 
also necessary for eternal existence. 


Check your progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers 


1. What is the philosophical status of the Human Person in the Qur'an? 


2. Bring out the epistemological concept of man from the perspective of knowledge and mind. 


3. How do you perceive the concept of Prophetic Knowledge in Islam? 


2.5 ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE WORLD 

The Qur’an vividly brings out the philosophy of the world in the following words: “Your Lord is 
God, who created the heavens and earth in six days. He then mounted the Throne, covering day 
with night, which pursues it urgently - and the sun, moon, and stars subservient, by his 
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command. Verily, his are the creation and the command. Blessed be God, the Lord of all being. 
Call on your lord, humbly and secretly. He loves not transgressors. Do not do corruption in the 
land after it has been set right. Call upon him in awe and eagerly. Surely the grace of God is nigh 
to the good-doers. It is he who lets loose the winds, bearing good tidings before his grace, till, 
when they are charged with heavy clouds, we drive it to the dead land and use it to send down 
water and bring forth all fruits” (7:54-58). 


Islamic Philosophy always considered observing and contemplating nature as a very important 
aspect of their spiritual journey. Islam is the name of the Divine system of the universe. The 
Book of Islam is “the recorded Qur'an (al-Qur'an al-tadwini)” and the entire universe is the 
“Qur'an of creation (al-Qur'an al-takwini)”. Humanity is also the Divine Book that corresponds 
to the Qur'an and the universe. Given this, designating the Qur'anic verse, events taking place 
within our souls and all phenomena occur within nature. Human life is so interrelated with 
natural phenomena that those who can discern them can draw absolutely correct conclusions 
about the world's future. In other words, the laws of history can be deduced from the laws of 
nature. 


In Islam, day and night symbolize happy moments and misfortunes respectively, which alternate 
in both a person's and a nation's life. Rain, the symbol of Divine Grace, is mentioned as the 
grace of God, which is close to those who do well. The winds bearing the good tidings of rain 
correspond to the pioneers or leaders of a religion's revival, and their message is likened to 
heavy clouds of rain. Hearts without faith and minds without good judgment and sound 
reasoning resemble dead lands that need rain to be made fruitful. Just as a fertile land's 
vegetation emerges by its lord’s leave, hearts and minds ready for the Divine Message are the 
courses from which faith, knowledge, and virtues radiate. However, there always will be some 
desert-like minds and hearts that do not receive ever, there always will be some desert-like minds 
and hearts that do not receive enough rain to produce any vegetation and so do not benefit from 
this grace. 


For Muslims, revelation is inseparable from the cosmic revelation, which is also a book of God. 
By refusing to separate humanity from nature, Islam preserves an integral view of the universe 
and sees the flow of Divine grace in the arteries of the cosmic and natural order. As we seek to 
transcend nature from its very bosom, nature can be an aid in this process, provided we learn to 
contemplate it as a mirror reflecting a higher reality. In the creation of the heavens and Earth and 
in the alternation of night and day, there are signs for people with minds, who remember God 
and mention His name, standing and sitting and on their sides, and reflect upon the creation of 
the heavens and Earth.” Our Lord, You have not created this for vanity. Glory is to You! Guard 
us against the chastisement of the Fire” (Quran 3:190-91). 


Humankind and the Nature 


According to Islamic Philosophy humankind is located at the axis and centre of the cosmic 
milieu. By being taught the names of all things, we receive the keys to knowledge of all things 
and so gain domination over them. However, we receive this power only in our capacity as 
serving as God's vicegerent (khalifa) on earth, not as a rebel against heaven. In fact, humanity is 
the channel of grace for nature, for our active participation in the spiritual world causes light to 
enter the world of nature. Due to our intimate connection with nature, our inner state is reflected 
in the external order. Thus, when our inner being turns to darkness and chaos, nature turns from 
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harmony and beauty to disequilibrium and disorder. We see ourselves reflected in nature, and 
penetrate into nature's inner meaning by delving into our own inner depths. Those who live on 
the surface of their being can study nature as something to be manipulated and dominated, while 
those who turn towards the inner dimension of their existence can recognize nature as a symbol 
and come to understand it in the real sense. The concept of humanity and nature, as well as the 
presence of a metaphysical doctrine and a hierarchy of knowledge, enabled Islam to develop 
many sciences that were influential in the modern development of science in the West and yet 
did not disturb Islam’s intellectual edifice. Ibn Sina was a physician and Peripatetic philosopher 
and yet expounds his ‘Oriental Philosophy’ that sought knowledge through illumination. Nasir 
al-Din al-Tusi was the leading mathematician and astronomer of his day as well as the author of 
an outstanding treatise on Sufism. Muhy al-Din ibn al-Arabi was a leading personage in the most 
esoteric dimension of Sufism and yet explained the universe’s expansion and the motion of 
objects. Jabir ibn al-Hayyan’s adherence to Sufism did not prevent him from founding algebra 
and chemistry. Ibrahem Haqqi of Erzurum, a well-known seventeenth-century Sufi master, was a 
brilliant astronomer and mathematician as well as a specialist in the occult sciences. 


Islam is the universal order, the integral religion of harmony, and the unique system that 
harmonizes the physical with the metaphysical, the rational with the ideal, and the corporeal with 
the spiritual. Each dimension of our earthly life has its own place within Islam’s matrix and thus 
can perform its own function, enable us to be at peace with ourselves and our community and 
nature, and gain happiness in both worlds. 


The Philosophy of Science 


Islamic philosophy has always had a rather difficult relationship with the Islamic sciences, those 
techniques for answering theoretical questions which are closely linked with the religion of 
Islam, comprising law, theology, language, and the study of the religious texts themselves. 


Some Muslims have argued that Islam is more compatible with science than other religions, 
pointing out that the Islamic world saw in the past a great flourishing of the natural sciences 
(Baker 1996; Nasr 1996; Shamsher Ali 2006). According to Islamic belief, by contrast with the 
monolithic structure of Western science, Islamic science is pluralistic and inclusive of different 
approaches to scientific work. Western science is positivistic and insists on complete freedom to 
do as it wishes. The Western scientist is individualistic and believes that whatever she wishes to 
study is acceptable as an object of study. The Islamic approach, by contrast, argues that science 
is really just an alternative form of worship that operates within a social and spiritual context, 
and anything outside that context has no value. Given the principle of tawhid, the unity of God, 
there is no scope for claiming that a part of our lives (our scientific lives perhaps) is in the 
position of khilafa or trustees of the welfare of the world, as a result of our divinely sanctioned 
role. The point is that we are not allowed to dominate the world or treat it as an external object. 
On the contrary, we are obliged to treat both the world and ourselves as parts of the divine 
creation, so we must treat possible objects of enquiry with the respect that their ultimate nature 
requires. Knowledge, then, is not a neutral attempt to grasp an external object, as it is for 
positivistic science, but rather an aspect of worship, and an activity carried out for a purpose, 
which leads to the conclusion that there are forms of knowledge that are not worth pursuing. 


The main point which modern defenders of Islamic science make is that both Islam and natural 
science rest on a particular attitude towards rationality. The sort of rationality employed by 
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science involves faith, just as much as does religion. At different times there are different 
approaches to science, and these have a lot to do with the sort of society in which science is 
produced. In that sense, then, science rests on nothing more secure than does religion. Both 
involve faith in a set of principles which in themselves lack justification. The main advantage of 
the notion of an Islamic science is that it is permissive with respect to methodology, and in that it 
broadens the concept of knowledge to allow a wide variety of different understandings of what 
knowledge is, so that at the same time it permits a variety of different ways of knowing. These 
different ways are all equally valid, even though some of them may be quite personal and 
apparently subjective. 


It is worth being skeptical about the practical implications of the idea of an Islamic science, since 
the Qur’anic pronouncements on the topic are so general. Natural phenomena are signs (ayat) of 
the existence and nature of God (16:66; 41:53; 51:20-1; 88:17-20) and hence are flawless (67:3). 
The world is organized and has a direction (3:191; 21:16; 38:27). Human beings are God’s 
khalifa (2:30; 6:165) and there are certainly warnings against waste and mismanagement of those 
things that God has provided. But what these directions actually mean is far from obvious. 


Islamic Ethics 


Mu'tazilites and Ash’arites were the two schools that shaped the Islamic Ethics. According to 
the Mu'tazilites, ethical meaning is entirely subjective, in that whatever meaning it has it gets 
from a subject, in this case, God. The only point is that acting morally lies in obeying God, and 
any other feature of ethics is purely superficial. That is, it might look as though there are good 
practical reasons for moral actions, and there could be such factors, but they are not relevant to 
our rationale for acting morally. These factors are what Kant called ‘heteronomous’, in that they 
appeal to a side of us that is certainly worth appealing to, but not in the ethical sense. For Kant, 
we should do our duty out of a pure desire to do our duty, and if we do our duty out of a desire to 
please God, then our behavior might be in accordance with morality, but is not done for a moral 
motive. The Ash’arites make a similar claim. They insist that unless a moral action is performed 
out of a desire to act in accordance with God’s wishes, it is not moral. This is because what 
morality means is action in accordance with God’s wishes and commands, as opposed to 
immorality, which is action in line with what God forbids. Unless we understand this, we really 
have no chance of acting from the correct motive, which is of course crucial to the nature of 
virtue. We would not praise someone for his or her behavior if it stemmed from incorrect 
motives, and even the wrong action carried out with the right motive is excusable (Frank 1996). 


The Mu’ tazilites took an entirely different approach. They maintained that while it is true that 
God commands us to do what is right, what is right is right independently of what God orders. 
He orders us to do what is right because it is right, and it is right on objective grounds, not 
because of what God orders. God could not order us to do something that was not right, since the 
rules of morality are not something that is under his control. He can see much better than we can 
why certain actions ought to be performed, and we are often obliged to look to him for guidance; 
but all he knows better than us is the route to virtue. He does not know what virtue is in the sense 
that he creates it. So the role of religion is to help us work out how we should behave. It does 
this by indicating forms of conduct and advising us how to think of our duties, but it does not 
establish the nature of our duty. This is worked out in the nature of morality itself. Suppose the 
case of a good person who suffers during this life. What will happen to him after his death? 
According to the Mu’tazilites, God must reward him for his behavior, since if he does not, he 
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will be acting unfairly. God has no choice but to compensate him in the next life for what he has 
suffered in this one and the reverse would be true of the evil person. God is thus forced to behave 
in certain ways, since if he is to be just (and he is by definition just), he must follow the rules of 
justice (Hourani 1971). 


Political Philosophy 


Political Philosophy in Islam looked to Greek thinkers for ways of understanding the nature of 
the state, yet also generally linked Platonic ideas of the state to Qur’anic notions, which is not 
difficult given the basically hierarchical nature of both types of account. Even thinkers attracted 
to Illuminationist Philosophy, such as al-Dawani, wrote on political philosophy, arguing that the 
structure of the state should represent the material and spiritual aspects of the citizens. Through a 
strict differentiation of role in the state, and through leadership by those skilled in religious and 
philosophical knowledge, everyone would find an acceptable place in society and scope for 
spiritual perfection to an appropriate degree. 


Mystical Philosophy 


Mystical philosophy in Islam represents a persistent tradition of working philosophically within 
the Islamic world. One of the main topics of concern to those interested in mysticism is the 
nature of tawhid, or unity of God. Ahmad Sirhindi (971/1564-1033/1624) with his doctrine of 
unity of consciousness (wahdat ak-shuhud) developed this philosophy of mysticism in Islam. 
According to this philosophy God and the world are identical, so that when we differentiate 
between them, we are just adopting an uncritical way of speaking which does not capture the true 
state of reality. According to this philosophy by contrast, that God and nature are distinct and 
that the latter is a reflection of aspects of the former, Shah Waliullah of Delhi (1114/1703- 
1176/1762), the outstanding Muslim thinker of the Indian subcontinent, argued that this debate 
was really more about language than about philosophical concepts, and that these two views are 
easily reconcilable (Kemal and Kemal 1996). However, Al-Ghazali had great influence in 
making mysticism in its Sufi form respectable, but it is really other thinkers such as al- 
Suhrawardi and Ibn al-Arabi who produced actual systematic mystical thought. They created, 
albeit in different ways, accounts of how to do philosophy which accords with mystical 
approaches to reality. Ibn al-Arabi concentrated on analyzing the different levels of reality and 
the links which exist between them, while al-Suhrawardi is the main progenitor of illuminations 
philosophy. This tries to replace Aristotelian logic and metaphysics with an alternative based on 
the relationship between light as the main principle of creation and knowledge, and that which is 
lit up, i.e.,the rest of reality. 


The whole point of mysticism is to provide a taste (dhawg) of ultimate reality, and there has been 
a wide variety of accounts of how to do this. One of the most powerful mystical traditions in 
Islamic philosophy is found in Ismaili thought, the sort of thought referred to in al-Ghazali’s 
statement above as supporting talim (Nasir Khusraw 1998). The imam, the spiritual and 
intellectual guide of the community, is able to understand the meaning of the message of God, 
and communicates that meaning to his followers. There is no route to the real meaning of the 
message except through the imam; only he has access to the appropriate form of interpretation 
(ta’wil) which reveals its inner (batin) nature. Persian thinkers were often concerned to 
differentiate their approach to reality from Sufism; so, instead of calling their approach ‘ilm al- 
tasawwuf (which would identify it too closely with Sufism), they sometimes used the expression 
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‘ilm al-‘irfan, the science of gnosis. The Sufis came in for a great deal of criticism for their 
antinomian tendencies -that is, for the idea that once one knew how to experience ultimate 
reality, one did not need to obey the rules and regulations of public religion. It was also brought 
out that Sufism is supererogatory, it goes beyond what is necessary in religion, and as such may 
put people off the basic set of practices and beliefs, or even encourage them in alternative beliefs 
and practices (Leaman 1999). 


Check your progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers 


1. How man is an integral part of Nature — Discuss. 


2. How are science and ethics philosophically correlated in Islam? 


3. Bring out the philosophical significance of mysticism in Islam. 


2.6 LET US SUM IT UP 


Our discussion in this chapter has been concerned primarily with Islamic Philosophy. This 
discussion also took into consideration what the Greeks had comprehended in terms of 
philosophy. Philosophy is the knowledge of all existing things qua existents (ashya’al-maujudah 
bi ma hiya maujudah). Islamic philosophy, like everything else Islamic, is deeply rooted in the 
Qur’an and Hadith. Islamic philosophy is Islamic not only by virtue of the fact that it was 
cultivated in the Islamic world and by Muslims, but because it derives its principles, inspiration, 
and many of the questions with which it has been concerned, from the sources of Islamic 
revelation despite the claims of its opponents to the contrary. With this understanding we 
discussed Islamic philosophy under three aspects: Philosophy of God, Philosophy of the Human 
Person and the Philosophy of the World. 


Speaking on the philosophy of God, Islam pronounced the Oneness of God (tawhid). This 
doctrine of Unity lies at the heart of Islamic philosophy. Despite debates, the Qur’anic doctrine 
of Unity so central to Islam, has remained dominant and in a sense has determined the agenda of 
the Islamic philosophy. It is also the Qur’anic doctrine of the creating God and creation ex 
nihilo, with all the different levels of meaning which nihilo possesses, “that led Islamic 
philosophers to distinguish sharply between God as a Pure Being and the existence of the 
universe is always contingent while God is necessary (wajih al-wujud). Under the philosophy of 
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the Human Person we discussed that the human beings are vicegerents, only next to God. Man is 
given the gift to live in this world. He has reached such a stage of evolution that he has become 
fit for being gifted with the Divine spirit and supernatural values. Consequently, he has acquired 
the faculties of free will, knowledge, and responsibility. Man, as in the Qur'an, despite his being 
an integral part of society is an independent being. His conduct is not determined by society and 
history alone, though he cannot be regarded as being apart from the society. While discussing 
the philosophy of the world, we brought out how God is integrated with human beings and 
nature. Islam is the name of the Divine system of the universe. The Book of Islam is “the 
recorded Qur'an (al-Quran al-tadwini)” and the entire universe is the “Qur'an of creation (al- 
Qur'an al-takwini).” Humanity is a Divine Book that corresponds to the Qur'an and the universe. 
Many Qur’anic verses designate how human life is so interrelated with natural phenomena that 
those who can discern them can draw absolutely correct conclusions about the world's future. 


We summed up our discussion by stating that Islam is the universal order, the integral religion of 
harmony, and the unique system that harmonizes the physical with the metaphysical, the rational 
with the ideal, and the corporeal with the spiritual. Each dimension of our earthly life has its own 
place within Islam’s matrix and thus can perform its own function, enable the human kind to be 
at peace with one self and community and nature, and gain happiness in both worlds. 


2.7 KEY WORDS 


Aql-al-awwal : first intellect, aql-al-fa'al : active intellect, ayat : signs, verses of the Quran, dhat 
: essence, dhikr : remembrance, falsafa : philosophers, philosophy, hadith : Tradition, report of 
something said by the Prophet or his companions, hikma : wisdom, philosophy, khalifa : 
vicegerent, Sufism : Islamic Mysticism. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


Zoroastrianism is believed to have originated in the proto-Indo-Iranian culture of southern 
Russia, and was to become the state religion of the Iranian people until the arrival of Islam. The 
real significance of Zoroastrianism is in the major influence it has had on other religions of the 
Middle East and Mediterranean area. It is arguably the oldest monotheistic religion in the world. 
During the Persian era, Judaism adopted many new concepts that had existed in Zoroastrianism 
for many centuries. The objective of this article is to instill in the students a basic idea of this 
religion, its origin, growth, and its different aspects. These include God, angels, Satan, and 
heaven and hell. Their basic teaching, (practice of righteousness and doing good to fellow human 
beings), is useful for students as well as for all humanity. 


Taoism, one of the major religious traditions of China had tremendous influence on the people of 
China as well as the world. The thought and practise of Taoism is described in this article. 
Taoists teach that Tao (the Way) is the force that existed before all other things. Taoists teach 
that a person should leave things alone and let nature take its course through wu wei or not doing. 
In addition, a person should not try and manipulate others' thoughts but instead they should be 
allowed to find their own way based on their faith in the Tao. Taoists are also encouraged to take 
care of their physical health and longevity so that they can be in harmony with Tao. Such a 
teaching should be of great help for anyone even today. Therefore the objective of this paper is 
clear; that students have an understanding of this religion and it can be of some help to them in 
their life. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Zoroastrianism is a prophetic religion and philosophy based on the teachings of Prophet 
Zoroaster (also known as Zarathustra). It has a history of some three thousand years. It might be 
one of the ancient living religions of pre-Islamic Iran. Although this religion is considered to be 
old, it enters recorded history only in the mid-5th century BCE. Zoroastrians believe that there is 
one universal and transcendental God, Ahura Mazda. But it is in a way equated with other major 
religions of the world, such as, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Some 
concepts, such as, sacrificial rituals, conflict between good and evil, creator God, judgment day, 
resurrection of the dead, archangels, heaven and hell, five daily prayers, etc., have similarity with 
those religions. The term Zoroastrianism is, in general usage, essentially synonymous 
with Mazdaism (the worship of Ahura Mazda, exalted by Zoroaster as the supreme divine 
authority). Zoroastrians most commonly refer to themselves as Zartoshti (Zoroastrains), 
Mazdayasni (Wisdom-Worshippers), and Behdini (Followers of the Good Religion). In India, 
they are known as Parsis (People from Pars, which refers to the Persian heritage of the group). 


Taoism is one of the great and indigenous religions of China and of the world. It has had a 
profound influence on Chinese traditional culture for thousands of years. Although what has 
prevailed in traditional China is Confucianism, Taoism nonetheless has its unique value that 
cannot be underestimated, and as the whole society is concerned, Taoism and Confucianism 
complement each other. As China enters the 21st century, it is an era calling to build a 
harmonious society. It is said that the ethical thought of Taoism may play an important role in 
the building up of a harmonious society in contemporary China. 


3.2 ZOROASTRIANISM: ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND 

According to Mircea Eliade (Encyclopaedia of Religion) Zoroastrianism originated in the eastern 
and south regions of the Iranian world, between the great mountain ranges of the Hindu Kush 
and Seistan, an area that today is divided between Iran and Afghanistan. According to tradition, 
Zarathushtra the founder, left home at the age of twenty, and at thirty he was subject to a 
revelation which was an intense and powerful inspiration and a vision. Later Zoroaster was a 
prophet who was speaking to God and hearkening to his reply. He is called the friend of truth as 
he honours God and he becomes an enemy to the followers of the Lie (Druj). As a prophet he is 
chosen by God and he consents to the choice. Zarathushtra chooses for himself the Spirit which 
is the most holy. Therefore the relationship between God and his Prophet is one of freedom. In 
this free interchange between God and the Prophet, the general relationship of the deity to the 
human race is reflected. Zarathushtra's first attempt at reaching the masses was not successful, 
and his teachings were highly ridiculed. Even his family and servants distanced themselves from 
him, and it is said that evil powers plotted to silence him. By the order of King Vishtaspa, he was 
eventually placed in a prison, although through his faith he was able to miraculously escape. 
Only after ten years did he succeed in converting a cousin of his. He was even persecuted and 
then he had to take refuge in the court of King Vishtaspa, who was converted to Zoroastrianism 
along with his wife and caused many in the kingdom to follow suit. The circumstances of 
Zoroaster's death are unknown, for the original biographical texts have been lost. Due to its great 
antiquity, Zoroastrianism was tremendously influential on the history, culture, and art of Persia. 
According to scholars, Zoroastrianism was the first religion to believe in angels, a day of 
judgment, a Satan figure, and an ongoing battle between forces of light and darkness in the 


cosmos. These ideas later influenced the theological development of Judaism and, by extension, 
Christianity and Islam. 


3.3 CONCEPT OF GOD 

The Prophet Zarathushtra sets his teachings by advocating strict monotheism, insisting that 
worship be dedicated solely to Ahura Mazda (Wise Lord), in the Gathas (they are 17 hymns 
believed to have been composed by Zarathushtra himself. They are the most sacred texts of the 
Zoroastrian faith). Ahura Mazda is described as the creator of everything that can and cannot be 
seen, representing all that is eternal and pure. Ahura Mazda serves as the keeper of asha (truth, 
order, righteousness, or holiness). He is the creator of heaven and earth, day and night, and light 
and darkness (Yasna) as well as the ethical context in which Zarathushtra conceived his answer 
to the problem of evil. Thus we see that the prophet was an original thinker and a powerful 
religious figure. 


According to the Avesta (the sacred text of Zoroastrians), the Gathas, and the Yasna, there are 
various characteristics to Ahura Mazda. Zarathushtra addresses Ahura Mazda with the following 
terms: Truth, Good (or Best) Thought, Devotion, and Power. Other qualities associated with God 
are: Wholeness and Immortality, as well as the Wise Lord, or beneficent spirit. Although the 
supremacy of Ahura Mazda suggests a monotheistic worldview, later Zoroastrianism, seen in 
the Yashts (a collection of twenty-one hymns; each of these hymns invokes a specific divinity or 
concept) also includes some polytheistic elements. Their cosmology is extended to include 
several other personalized deities, including two Mainyus and demonic creatures 
called daevas, all of which are thought to exist beneath Ahura Mazda. Spenta Mainyu (Holy 
Spirit) and Angra Mainyu (Evil Spirit) are described as the progeny of the supreme Ahura 
Mazda, which accounts for the existence of good and evil in the physical world. Spenta 
Mainyu is thought to be hypostatically indistinguishable from Ahura Mazda and is conceived of 
as an augmenting force for the latter's power, one which aids in the continual cosmic creative 
process and leads toward the eventual purification of the world. Conversely, Angra Mainyu is the 
antithesis of Spenta Mainyu, and continually attempts to undermine humanity's understanding of 
truth. The Mainyus are engaged in a constant battle, although the power of Ahura Mazda will 
ultimately allow the Holy Spirit to triumph. The daevas, meanwhile, are demonic beings whose 
sole purpose is to corrupt the moral law: as they were created, the Evil Spirit compelled them and 
they "rushed together to violence, that they might enfeeble the human world.” 


Later Zoroastrian thought also postulates the existence of angelicbeings called Amesha 
Spentas, who are seen as emanations of Ahura Mazda. While the Wise Lord is seen to dwell 
within each of these beings, they all retain their own individual natures and lives. Each of them is 
believed to be a personified attribute of Ahura Mazda, although modern scholars of religion 
theorize that they may be re-conceptualizations of pre-Zoroastrian deities. These Amesha 
Spentas are known as Vohu Manah (Good Mind), Asha  Vahistah (Truth), Khshatra 
Vairya (Good Dominion), Spenta Armaiti (Devotion), Haurvatat (Wholeness and Health), and 
Ameretat (Immortality). These beings, through their characterizations, suggest the qualities one 
must cultivate if they wish to enjoy the fruits of salvation. 


3.4 COSMOLOGY AND ESCHATOLOGY 
Zoroastrian cosmology is dualistic. Everything has a dual nature, namely, the spiritual aspect 
called menog, and the material aspect called getig, where the spiritual state is the 


ontological precedent of material existence. As the balance between good and evil evolves on an 
individual scale within human beings, it also progresses on a cosmic scale. The choice of good 
urges creation towards its renewal, where humanity and the physical world will be fully 
perfected by menog. The eschaton itself will be marked by fire (atash), which is considered to be 
the offspring of Ahura Mazda and the paramount instrument of asha (The energy of the creator is 
represented in Zoroastrianism by fire and also by the sun, since both are enduring, radiant, pure, 
and life-sustaining). A river of molten lava will separate good people from the evil. In 
the Gathas, Zarathustra claims that the order of creation will be refurbished at the end of time 
when the Saoshyant (a messianic saviour or bringer of benefit) returns to the physical world. All 
those who are on the “good” side of the lava river will benefit from the Saoshyant's return. 
Zoroastrian cosmology is also highly original in its speculations concerning the afterlife. It is 
written in the Avesta that the soul can ascend to heaven by proceeding through a three-step 
succession of celestial bodies that are linked to certain actions. Through good thoughts they can 
attain the stars, through good words they can attain the moon, and through good deed they can 
attain the sun. In order to undergo this journey, the soul must first cross the Chinvat Bridge, or 
“the Bridge of Separation.” Souls judged to be just by Mithra or Sraosha are allowed to cross and 
meet their daena, an image of their own self, who is disguised as a nubile teenage girl. Evil 
souls, meanwhile, meet with their daena in the form of a haggardly old woman and are then 
plunged into hell. An intermediate, limbo-like area (Hamistagan) also exists for those whose 
benevolent and malevolent acts in life are equally weighted. 


Zoroastrian eschatology is the necessary and consistent conclusion to the story of creation. The 
end of individual life is the reflection and conclusion of the course of human existence, the 
eschatological period marks the resolution of the cosmic struggle, and brings to fruition the effort 
of Ahura Mazda, assisted by the other deities and humanities, to bring about the victory of the 
powers of good. It serves both as a mirror-image of the religious and moral life on earth, and as a 
court of justice where rewards and punishments are allotted and carried out. The most prominent 
aspect of the eschatological descriptions is the allotting of reward or punishment in two ways, 
through a verdict reached by divine judges and through automatic determination of a person's 
merit by an ordeal type of judgment. In every case, the eschatological situation constitutes a 
reflection of the person's worth, and is final in the sense that what was entirely the person's 
responsibility while he was alive is no longer in his hands after death. Beyond the satisfaction of 
seeing justice done, the righteous rewarded and the wicked punished for their actions, stands the 
more general view that the end of the world is the stage where the cause of Ahura Mazda is 
vindicated. The human being thus is but a tool in the hands of the supreme powers. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1. What is Zoroastrianism? 


2. Who is the founder of Zoroastrianism? Briefly sketch his life. 


3.4 FATE AND FREEWILL 

Human is Ahura Mazda's own creature and belongs by birthright to the kingdom of good. But 
God has created him free and endowed with the power to choose between right and wrong. His 
own salvation and his share in the ultimate victory of good will depend on his choice. Every 
good deed that human being does increases the power of good; every evil he commits augments 
the kingdom of evil. Hence human ought to choose the good and support the hosts of heaven in 
the struggle to conquer the legions of hell, then the Saviour will appear, the resurrection of the 
dead and the final judgment will take place, the good kingdom will be established, and the world 
will be renovated. Zarathustra was firm in his stand on the absolute freedom of the freewill, but 
this did not prevent fatalism from creeping into his religion in the Sassanian 
(The Sasanian period marks the end of the ancient and the beginning of the medieval era in the 
history of the Middle East, 224-637 AD) and post-Sassanion period. As an example the quotation 
substantiates, “When fate helps a slothful, wrong-minded, and evil man, his sloth becomes like 
energy, and his wrong-mindedness like wisdom, and his evil like good: and when fate opposes 
likewise, a decent and good man, his wisdom is turned to unwisdom and foolishness, his decency 
to wrong-mindedness; and his knowledge, manliness and decency appear of no account.” This is 
not what was meant by the prophet, but crept in eventually. 


3.6 RITUALS AND FESTIVALS 


Prayer and Worship 


Despite its original antiritualistic character, Zoroastrianism soon became a religion in which 
ceremony played a leading role. The importance of prayer was always fundamental. The main 


prayers are Ahuna Vairya (the most sacred of the Gathic hymns of the Avesta), Airyema Ishyo 
(It is for the brotherhood of man), Ashem Vohu (during the initiation ceremony), and Yenhe 
Hatams (repeated several times at the end of many haitis). A pious Zoroastrian has five prayer 
periods a day. Zoroastrians believe in the sacrificial rituals called Yasnas as an important part of 
their life, as this is a means of communicating with God and His entities. The rituals purify the 
world and the human beings who participate in them. Zoroastrians pray at Agiary or fire temples. 
They respect fire because it is the symbol of Ahura Mazda. But Zoroastrians never worship fire. 
Fire (Atash) is the purest of all elements on earth, indeed, it transcends all other elements. It is 
the seventh and final creation of Ahura Mazda, after the creation of the human being. Fire dispels 
darkness, which is the realm of Ahriman, the evil spirit. When the sun has set, and the cold, dark 
night begins its reign, then the fire/light is lit. 


Navjote (Initiation) 

Navjote is the initiation ceremony of the Parsi child into the fold of Zoroastrianism. The 
ceremony of the initiation consists of the investiture of the child with a sacred shirt 
called sudre and a sacred thread called kusti. A Zoroastrian may put on any dress he likes, but he 
must put on the sacred shirt and the thread as the symbol and badge of his religion. Seven is the 
age at which it is enjoined to initiate a child. The child is made to go through a sacred bath or a 
kind of purification, known as Nahan. 


Priesthood and Ritual 


In religious matters the priesthood was supreme in authority, and the sacerdotal order was 
hereditary. The name for priest, athaurvan, in the Avesta corresponds to atharvan in India; the 
Magi were a sacerdotal tribe of Median origin. The high priest is called dastur. In acts of 
worship (Avesta, Yasna) animal sacrifices were sometimes offered, especially in ancient times, 
but these immolations were subordinate and gave place to offerings of praise and thanks-giving 
accompanied by oblations of consecrated milk, bread, and water. The performance of these rites 
was attended by the recitation of long litanies, especially in connection with the preparation of 
the sacred drink, haoma, made from a plant resembling the Indian soma, from which an 
exhilarating juice was extracted. The haoma twigs can be paired with different baresman (sacred 
bundle of twigs) twigs to produce blends with specific healing and health giving properties. 


Funeral ceremony 


Zoroastrians strongly connect physical purity with spiritual purity. Therefore washing is such a 
central part of purification rituals. Conversely, physical corruption invites spiritual corruption. 
Decomposition is traditionally viewed as the work of a demon known as Druj-I-Nasush, and the 
corrupting influence of this process is viewed as contagious and spiritually dangerous. As such, 
Zoroastrian funeral customs are primarily focused on keeping contagion away from the 
community. Because of this reason there is an elaborate process for funeral rites. The body is 
traditionally moved within one day to the dakhma or Tower of Silence. A pair of priests conducts 
prayers, and then all present bow to the body out of respect. They wash with gomez (cow's urine) 
and water before leaving the site and then take a regular bath when they return home. At 
the dakhma, the shroud and clothes are removed with the help of tools rather than bare hands and 
are then destroyed. Corpses are left on the platform to be picked clean by vultures, a process 
which takes only a few hours. This allows a body to be consumed before dangerous corruption 
sets in. Prayers are regularly said for the dead for the first three days after death, for this is the 


time that the soul is understood to remain on earth. On the fourth day, the soul and its guardian 
(fravashi) ascend to Chinvat, the bridge of judgment. 


Festivals 


Zoroastrianism has according to their calendar, numerous festivals and holy days. The seasonal 
festivals, called gahambars (proper season), occur six times a year. They are related to reflect the 
six primordial creations of Ahura Mazda, otherwise known as the Amesha Spentas. The six 
festivals are: Maidyozarem Gahambar (mid-spring feast), Maidyoshahem Gahambar (mid- 
summer feast), Maitishahem Gahambar (feast of bringing in the harvest), Ayathrem Gahambar 
(bringing home the herds), Maidyarem Gahambar (mid-year/winter feast), Hamaspathmaidyem 
Gahambar (feast of 'all souls', literally 'coming of the whole group'). Each of these festivals is 
celebrated over five days. Eleven divinities of the Zoroastrian pantheon have both a day-of-the- 
month and a month-of-the-year dedicated to them. A special Yasna or Jashan (worship or 
oblation) service is then held in their honour on those day/month intersections. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer. 


1. What is the significance of free-will Zoroastrianism? 


3.7 TAOISM: ORIGIN AND BELIEFS OF TAOISM 


Taoism (or Daoism) refers to a variety of related philosophical and religious traditions that have 
influenced Eastern Asia for more than two millennia, and have had a notable influence on the 
western world, particularly since the 19th century. Tao means 'the Way' or 'Way of Life.’ Lao - 
Tse is the supposed author of the Tao Te Ching, a small book containing the main tenets of 
Taoism. He was a contemporary of Confucius, who visited him several times and who was 
deeply impressed by the spirituality and humility of Lao - Tse. Taoists believe that ‘all things 
originate from Tao, conform to Tao, and to Tao they at last return.’ 


Taoists emphasize various themes found in the Daodejing (Book of Dao) and Zhuangzi (one of 
the first and foremost texts on philosophical Daoism) such as naturalness, vitality, peace, non- 
action (wu wei, or effortless effort), emptiness (refinement), detachment, flexibility, 
receptiveness, spontaneity, the relativism of human ways of life, ways of speaking, and guiding 
behaviour. Tao can be roughly stated to be the flow of the universe, or the force behind the 
natural order, equating it with the influence that keeps the universe balanced and ordered. It is 
often considered to be the source of both existence and non-existence. Tao is also associated with 
the complex concept of De, ‘power; virtue; integrity’, that is, the active expression of Tao. De is 
the active living, or cultivation, of that way. The goal of wu wei is alignment with Tao, revealing 
the soft and invisible power within all things. It is believed by Taoists that the masters of wu wei 
can observe and follow this invisible potential, the innate in-action of the Way. It asserts that one 
must place his will in harmony with the natural universe. Thus we need to see things as they are. 
Pu is about this, that everything is seen as it is, without preconceptions or illusion. 


3.8 TAOIST CONCEPTS AND SYMBOLS 


Tao is the first-cause of the universe. It is a force that flows through all life. The Tao surrounds 
everyone and therefore everyone must listen to find enlightenment. A believers’ goal is to 
harmonize themselves with the Tao. The priesthood views the many gods as manifestations of 
the one Dao. There is no god (as in other religions) to hear the prayers or to act upon them. They 
seek answers to life's problems through inner meditation and outer observation. Time is cyclical. 
Taoists strongly promote health and vitality. Five main organs and orifices of the body 
correspond to the five parts of the sky: water, fire, wood, metal and earth. Each person must 
nurture the Ch'i (air, breath) that has been given to them. The Three Jewels to be sought are 
compassion, moderation, and humility. One should plan in advance and carefully consider each 
action before making it. Taoists believe that people are compassionate by nature and left to their 
own devices they will show this compassion without expecting a reward. 


The main symbol in Taoism is Yin Yang representing the balance of opposites in the universe. 
When they are equally present, all is calm. When one is outweighed by the other, there is 
confusion and disarray. One source explains that it was derived from astronomical observations 
which recorded the shadow of the sun throughout a full year. The two swirling shapes inside the 
symbol give the impression of change, the only constant factor in the universe. One tradition 
states that Yin (the dark side) represents the breath that formed the earth. Yang (the light side) 
symbolizes the breath that formed the heavens. The most traditional view is that 'yin' represents 
aspects of the feminine: being soft, cool, calm, introspective, and healing, and ‘yang’ the 
masculine: being hard, hot, energetic, moving, and sometimes aggressive. Another view has the 
'yin' representing night and 'yang' day. Ultimately, the 'yin' and 'yang' can symbolize any two 


polarized forces in nature. Taoists believe that humans often intervene in nature and upset the 
balance of Yin and Yang. 


Check your progress III 
Note: Use the space provided for your answer. 


1. What is Taoism? 


3.9 TAO RITUALS AND CEREMONIES 


There are Taoist temples, monasteries and priests, rituals and ceremonies, and a host of gods and 
goddesses for believers to worship. These are as vital to the survival of Taoism as individual 
understanding and practice. The temple is the centre of worship for Taoism. Another ritual 
among Taoist devotees, which is done on Wednesdays and Sundays, is the climbing of its 81 
steps (representing the 81 chapters of Taoist scriptures) to light joss sticks and have their fortune 
read by the monks. Taoism's rich palette of liturgy and ritual makes the Tao more real to human 
beings and provides a way in which humanity can align itself more closely to the Tao to produce 
better lives for all. Most Taoist temple practices are designed to regulate the relationship between 
humanity and the world of gods and spirits, and to organise that relationship and the relationships 
in the spirit world, in harmony with the Tao. 


In Taoism rituals are meant to bring harmony to the universe, the world, society, and individuals. 
They pray to deities and there are ceremonies of purification, meditation on talismans, and 
making offerings to deities as well. Usually priests and their assistants perform Taoist rituals as 
they are complicated. They chant, dance, and play percussion and wind instruments. The chiao 
(jiao) is an important Taoist ritual for cosmic revival and consists of various rituals. In this case 
each family brings offerings to the deities and they are dedicated to them through a ceremony by 
a Taoist priest. The ceremony also involves rituals asking for order, for the universe and for the 
village. Through temple rituals, Taoists seek to stabilize the yin and yang for individuals and the 
community as a whole. Feng shui,which is an ancient Chinese system of aesthetics believed to 
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use the laws of both Heaven (astronomy) and Earth (geography) to help one improve life, and 
fortune telling are also part of Taoism. 


3.10 ALCHEMY AND LONGEVITY 

The practice of alchemy in Taoism has two forms. There is external alchemy, which involves 
creating and ingesting herbal or mineral elixirs, in support of improved physical health and 
longevity. The practices of the inner alchemy (such as visualization, breathing control, different 
types of contemplation, etc.) are much older than the techniques of the laboratory alchemy. This 
involves the cultivation and circulation of the Three Treasures of jing (reproductive energy), qi 
(life-force energy) and shen (spiritual energy). In internal alchemy practice, it is the body of the 
Taoist practitioner that is the laboratory, and the refined energy produced there, the elixir. They 
compose the very core of the mainstream of the Daoist practical methods and techniques. This 
inner form (neidan) framed its practices in part by drawing from meditation methods and from 
some techniques for nourishing life (yangsheng). The latter term refers to a large variety of 
methods that share a physiological foundation, including daoyin(a form of gymnastics), 
breathing, and sexual practices. In alchemy and several other traditions, the purpose of the 
practice is to acquire transcendence or immortality. 


3.11 UNDERSTANDING OF GOD AND HUMAN 


In Taoism there is no supreme God. Dao (the Way) is the core of Taoism (Daoism). It is said that 
Dao is the origin of the universe, the basis of all existing things, the law governing their 
development and change, and the ultimate force of Daoism. The concept of Virtue (De) is 
closely related to Dao. Everyone respects Dao yet values Virtue. Virtue has different 
connotations, meaning that Virtue is the specific manifestation of Dao in specific things. Taoists 
understand that the universe flows with purpose, and human beings should go with the flow of 
destiny or fate in order to have a fulfilled life. To maintain or recover a natural alignment 
between humanity and the world, many performed self-cultivation techniques. Such techniques 
could improve one's health, and potentially even lead to immortality. They also promoted order 
and harmony within the community. If humans deviate from the natural order, they bring 
destruction upon themselves and those around them. Concepts of human nature in Taoism are 
thus intimately connected with the body. Therefore an individual's body is also the body of the 
world. Thus the purpose of existence, for everyone, is to improve oneself — physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and spiritually for the benefit of all. 


Check your progress IV 
Note: Use the space provided for your answers. 


1. What are the important rituals and ceremonies of Taoism? 


2. Briefly explain the practice of alchemy in Taoism. 
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3.12 LET US SUM UP 


Zoroastrianism has to a great extent vanished from the world today. But the teachings of the 
Prophet live on to some extent. It is said that India has the largest population of Zoroastrians in 
the world. We see how there is a massive socio-cultural interchange between various religions in 
India. This interchange has given us our national culture which is a complex pattern into which 
have gone many diverse elements, foreign as well as indigenous. Zoroastrianism has thus 
become part of Indian religion. The modern Zoroastrian community is characterized by its lack 
of a proselytizing impulse. This attitude is probably due to the reason that there might be the fear 
of an influx of lower caste communities. Historically they have never shown an interest in 
conversion, except in the earlier times. They show great interest in the study and interpretation of 
their millenarian religious traditions. What the world today needs is the Message of Asha (truth, 
order, justice) once again, and it is the hope of every follower of Zarathushtra, and of every 
person of the land of the Prophet, that a revived Zoroastrianism be privileged to give this 
Message of God's Love, of the brotherhood/sisterhood of humans and of the Path of Asha once 
again to the world. Such is the hope. 'Let the Lord interpret as He will’. 


Taoism may be understood as more than just a philosophy or a religion. It should be understood 
as being: it is a system of belief, attitudes, and practices set towards the service and life of a 
person's own nature. The aim of Taoism is to build a perfect world of peace and tranquility. It 
advocates loving others as well as loving oneself, and encourages everyone to accumulate merits 
and become a virtuous man. The Taoists attach great importance to beneficence, which is 
regarded as critical to the realization of the perfect world. Taoism was banned by the 
Communists in 1949. The Communist regime destroyed Taoist temples and viciously ransacked 
them, and persecuted and killed many believers. Temples were used as government offices, 
schools, and dormitories. Today it is hard to gauge the number of practising Taoists because 
Taoism is a personalized religion and philosophy that does not require attendance at formalized 
meetings or temples. 


3.13 KEY WORDS 
Agiary Parsi term for a Zoroastrian place of worship, a fire temple 
Ahuna Vairya The holiest Zoroastrian prayer, equivalent to the Lord’s prayer in 


Christianity 
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Amesha Spenta Holy Immortals, a term for one of the divine beings of 
Zoroastrianism evoked by God 


Ashem Vohu Prayer during the initiation ceremony 

Atash Bahram A sacred fire of the highest grade 

Mazdaism The worship of Ahura Mazda 

Urvan Soul 

Chi Air, breath 

De Power, Virtue 

Jing Reproductive energy 

Tao Te Ching A small book containing the main tenets of Taoism 
Tao Way 
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4.00 OBJECTIVES 
This unit gives a brief picture about the eastern religions of Confucianism and Shintoism 
4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Confucianism is a complex religious, ethical, and political system built up on the ancient Chinese 
traditions, and had tremendous influence on the people of China up to the twentieth century. 
Confucianism had its glory and fall during the reign of different dynasties of China for almost 
two millennia until it was subdued by the rise of communism. Shintoism is such a religion of the 
people of Japan. It is a way of life rather than a set of religious concepts or dogmas. 


4.2 CONFUCIANISM: AN INTRODUCTION 


Confucianism has come to mean “The School of the Scholars” and is an ethical and 
philosophical system gradually originated from the teachings of Confucius in the Eastern part of 
Asia. It is a complex religious, ethical, and political system built up on the ancient Chinese 
traditions, and had tremendous influence on the people of China up to the twentieth century. 
Confucianism had its glory and fall during the reign of different dynasties of China for almost 
two millennia until it was subdued by the rise of communism. But there seems to be a recent 
revival of Confucianism as primarily derived from the neo-Confucians in the mainland China 
and the neighboring East Asian countries. To give a more comprehensive metaphysical concept, 
neo-Confucianism has come to integrate the Taoist and Buddhist ideas into their own like never 
before, despite the fact that many forms of Confucianism has come to express their reservations 


against the Buddhist and Taoist traditions, irrespective of their importance and popularity to the 
Chinese life. 


4.3 THE RELIGIOUS FRAMEWORK 


As a religion, it is one without positive revelation, with minimum doctrinal dogmas, in which the 
worship is centered more on the offerings to the dead. The notion of duty lies much beyond the 
proper morals to include almost a detailed account of everyday life. The ancient times of China, 
during the life of Confucius, saw the prevalence of a nature-worship trending towards a 
monotheistic tradition and it is to this following that Confucius adhered to. While the nature gods 
were all respected and worshipped, the four quarters of the heavens, the moon, and the stars were 
all under the direction of the supreme-heaven god Tien or the Shangti (supreme Lord). The other 
spirits worked under him in this framework like ministers, in complete obedience. 


The supreme lord, exercising a benign providence over men, upheld moral law, being aware of 
everything done even those in secret. He dictated punishments to the evil doers by natural 
calamities, or premature death, or by forcing misfortune on the impure and thus asserting moral 
order. The tradition of a strong patriarchal system was an offspring of the religious belief that the 
happiness and glory of the patriarchs depended to a great extent on the right conduct of their 
living offspring. It was considered the duty of the living descendants to contribute to the glory of 
their dead ancestors by right conduct. Though Confucius himself did not disregard this as a 
motive for rightful living, he stressed more on love or the doing of virtue for its own sake, in the 
lines of the Kantian concept of goodness. The principles of morality and their application to 
concrete human situations in varied relations as envisioned by great sages of the past, though not 
revealed, have been embodied in the sacred texts. The religion lacks positive divine revelation 
and thus is more of a wisdom that was providential, as promulgated by the sages who were born 
with the wisdom of the heavens to instruct men in good will. 


Following the path of rightness, as laid down by these sages, is humanly possible considering the 
basic good nature of man which was not irreversibly corrupted by vicious influences. Confucius 
considered men to be good in nature and did not heed much even to the natural tendency for evil. 
Evil was considered to be an influence of the bad environments and an over impressive giving in 
to the appetites of the nature. But at the same time, these were something that the human will 
could easily afford to take control off. There are no references in the writings about any 
externally caused downfall of man and hence humanity standing in need of a redeemer to take 
him to his days of past glory, thus lacking any history of salvation. Though there is a mention of 
prayer at a few instances in the scriptures, no obligation is made as to the compliance of having 
everyday prayers. The Chinese notion of sacrifice is just the offering of food expressing the 
reverent homage of the worshippers, and the concept of propitiation through blood is not 
relevant. In honor of the spirit guests who are invited and are thought to enjoy the entertainment, 
solemn parties are held. This is celebrated with a variety of food and drinks accompanied by 
vocal and instrumental music and pantomimic dances. The officiating ministers in all these 


practices are not priests but the head of families, feudal lords, and atop of it the king, as 
Confucianism lacks a class of priests. 


Confucianism not only heeds to the immediate teachings of Confucius but also the pre-existing 
writings to which Confucius gave his approval. Thus, the sacred books as considered in 
Confucianism is a collection of sacred writings, including those venerated even in the days of 
Confucius, on traditional records, customs, and rites sanctioned under the patronage of 
Confucius. There are two categories of writings: the ‘King’ (Classics), and the ‘Shuh’ (Books). 


The Five Classics are: 


1. Shu Ching (Classic of History) - collection of documents and speeches dating from the 
Later Han Dynasty (23-220 CE) 

2. Shih Ching (Classic of Odes) - collection of 300 poems and songs from the early Chou 
Dynasty (1027-402 BC) 

3. I Ching (Classic of Changes) - collection of texts on divination based on a set of 64 
hexagrams that reflect the relationship between Yin and Yang in nature and society 

4. Ch'un Ching (Spring and Autumn Amnals) - extracts from the history of the state of Lu 
722-484, said to be compiled by Confucius 

5. Li Ching (Classic of Rites) - consists of three books on the Li (Rites of Propriety) 


The Four Books are: 


Lun Yu (Analects) of Confucius 
Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean) 
Ta Hsueh (Great Learning) 

Meng Tzu (Mencius) 


Ba Mig 


4.4 ARELIGION OF VIRTUES (DE) 


More than the making of virtuous men, Confucianism looks upon the formation of men of 
learning and good manners who combine the qualities of a saint, scholar and gentleman. By the 
religious practices, more of a comprehensive development of the humanness rather than a 
religious formation was envisioned. Hence, rite or rituals in the Confucian tradition has a 
different meaning of purpose than found in other religious traditions. It cannot be separated from 
the everyday life of man and from practices other than in his religious life. Though the books 
promoted rituals strongly, Confucius was for taking it more in their spirit, often even 
compromising them when necessary. Rite stands for a complex set of ideas and its Confucian 
meaning ranges from politeness and propriety to the understanding of everybody's correct place 
in society. This character of rites could even be traced to the religious meaning of sacrifice. 
Ritual has a twofold goal: at the external front, it is a way of letting people be aware of their 
status as to their societal set up and their relationships; from an internal point of view, it is to 
remind people of their duties amidst others and what is to be expected from them. 


Formalized behavior becomes progressively internalized, desires are channeled, and personal 
cultivation becomes the mark of social correctness. The most powerful way of cultivating oneself 
in right living is the very sincere and obedient adherence to the rituals. Rituals can be seen as 
means to find the balance between the opposing qualities that may otherwise lead to conflicts. 
Rituals, by assigning status to everyone based on the situations and by creating a hierarchy of 
sort in relationships through protocols and ceremonies, divide people into their rightful groups. 
Confucianism believes in the basic goodness of man. Developing virtues in one's life is to be of 
ultimate importance, and there needs to be love for this exercise. Right knowledge and anything 
conducive to the development of the virtues has to be eagerly sought after. And in the line of 
Socrates, Confucius also made the same conclusion — that vices sprang from ignorance. The 
whole of the ethical teachings comprise of the following concepts in Confucianism. 


Ren (Benevolence) 


Ren is translated broadly into benevolence, goodness, or humanness. From the words of 
Confucius, it becomes clear that by cultivating goodness or humanness in oneself and assisting 
others in the same procedure one can be called humane. “As for humaneness—you want to 
establish yourself; then help others to establish themselves. You want to develop yourself; then 
help others to develop themselves. Being able to recognize oneself in others, one is on the way to 
being humane.” [Analects, 6:28 (SCT, 50)] Benevolence as a fundamental virtue in 
Confucianism is a kind regard for the welfare of others in need and the willingness to help them 
out. In the whole frame of an ideal man, this is considered to be a cardinal trait. In ‘Analects’, 
XV, 13, there is repeated mention of the golden rule of Confucianism, about the most 
fundamental source of all virtues. It is read thus — when a disciple asked him for a guiding 
principle for all conduct, the master answered: "Is not mutual goodwill such a principle? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others". Confucius had a positive approach to 
dealing with injustice rather than just dealing with it in consideration and kindness. He taught to 
"Requite injury with justice, and kindness with kindness" (Analects, XIV, 36). He seems to have 
viewed the question from the practical and legal standpoint of social order. "To repay kindness 
with kindness", he says elsewhere, "acts as an encouragement to the people. To requite injury 
with injury acts as a warning" (Li-ki, XXIX, 11). Thus, the proactive positiveness of dealing with 
injury rather than passively letting it happen and not letting the mind to take an offence due to 
the same, has to be emulated if the society had to be good and striding towards better life. 


Li (propriety) 


It is translated to be propriety, reverence, courtesy, or ritual and is another virtue of supreme 
importance in Confucianism. It is associated with the propriety rites or good manners. Confucius 
says, “Look at nothing contrary to ritual; listen to nothing contrary to ritual; say nothing contrary 
to ritual; do nothing contrary to ritual.” [Analects, 12:1 (SCT, 55)]. The concept of rites and 
ritual takes on a wide array of meanings in Confucianism, unlike the other religions, to include a 
holistic aspect of human life. Embracing the whole spectrum of human life, it promulgates man 
to do the right thing always at the right time and place. It is interesting to see how it enlarges its 
sphere to encompass Chinese etiquette in the vast number of conventional customs and usages, 
rather than limiting itself to religious rites or the moral conduct. Hundreds of rules of ceremony 


were distinguished even in the times of Confucius, all of which one had to be well aware of in 
order to disperse the duties rightly, and more importance was given to the spirit of these rules 
than the blind following of the same. The sense of obligation to the conventional usages and the 
rules of moral conduct rested mainly on the sanction and authority of the saintly kings, and as a 
final resort like in any other religious set up it looked up to the will of heaven. The different rites 
in Confucianism like capping, marriage, mourning rites, sacrifices, feasts, and interviews have to 
be completed with the maximum of sincerity and loyalty as the omission of them itself is 
considered to be a thing of imprudence and vile. 


Zhong (Loyalty) 


Zhong or Loyalty is all about the Confucian Moral Hierarchy. In the moral hierarchy established 
with the purpose of constructing a moral structure for society, everyone is assigned to a 
particular role depending on how one is related to others. One’s moral duties are defined in terms 
of the roles one plays in the political/social hierarchy. It keeps shifting as the same person comes 
into various roles of life in relation to others. But what is important is the loyalty with which he 
delivers what is expected of him. The position on the hierarchy hardly matters, be it the king or 
the minister or a normal citizen; the underlying principle remains the same, accounting for the 
realization of one’s duties. The virtue of Loyalty is not a devotion directed specifically toward 
one’s superior. Rather, it is directed toward the role one plays—being loyal means doing one’s 
best in whatever one does. Thus, it becomes more of a moral assignment than a social 
assignment as zhong is doing just what one is expected to do in his present situation in life or 
according to the position that he/she is placed at in the society at that point of time. Loyalty, as 
applied in a deontological sense in the Confucian moral hierarchy, comprises a moral theory that 
focuses more on moral duties or obligations, rather than on rights or entitlements. It constitutes a 
basic tenet of Confucianism, which is an ethics built on demands on oneself rather than on 
others. Sincerity was much more than a mere social relation and extended up to include one’s 
being truthful and straightforward in speech, faithful to one's promises, conscientious in the 
discharge of one's duties to others and even more. A loyal man in Confucian vision was a man 
whose conduct was rooted in the love for virtue without fail. From this innate goodness emulates 
right conduct towards others thus making him/her a right person, irrespective of the fact whether 
one is alone or in the company of others. 


Shu — (Empathy) 


Though Confucianism remains a deontological moral set up, coming to the very practical level of 
it, there needs to be some motivation as to why one should be good. Here is the importance of 
empathy popping up and Confucius pictures this beautifully in the promulgation of the virtue of 
empathy. It is in the lines of the supreme moral principle of Christianity like ‘do to others what 
you wish them do to you’. Confucius, on being asked what was that single word which could 
propel people to do good for the entire life, replies it was shu or empathy and went on to 
elaborate thus, “Do not impose upon others what you yourself do not desire”. Every person in the 
Confucian set up is bound in a multi-layered web of mutual relationships and is expected to 
dispense befitting duties in lieu of the position that he/she is at a particular point and place. It is 
here that empathy comes into play as the constituting principle of the Confucian moral life. In 


the moral hierarchy, one is expected to be loyal to his/her role, and by intermixing this loyalty 
with the virtue of empathy one comes to know what the other expects of him. Thus with the 
combined force of loyalty and empathy, zhongshu, one comes to the awareness of the desire of 
the other in the opposing role and discharges now what becomes a duty with utmost sincerity and 
loyalty. Thus, a perfect picture of a rightful society takes form in the teachings of Confucius, in 
which the union of shu and zhong becomes indispensably interconnectEd. 


Xiao (Filial Piety) 


Filial piety, as goes its literal meaning, shows how the childlike reverence and respect has to be 
expressed to the elderly, extending even to the bygone ancestors. This has been considered 
supreme of all virtues and is analogically extended to the five relationships that a society has to 
take care of for its further functioning. In the following list of relationships envisioned, except 
for the relation in a friend to friend, all stand for the emphasis on respect to the elders that 
basically derived from a son's duties towards his parents. One of the most important virtues of 
Chinese life, filial piety, is considered to be the source of all other virtues and is given great 
emphasis in Confucianism. It is this virtue that prompts a man to pour forth love and respect 
towards his parents, contribute to their comfortable life, and bring honor and glory to their life by 
being successful in life. Being considered the supreme of all virtues, this had bias as well. At 
times, the son was to lead a slave-like life until his parents lived, with the supreme goal of 
pleasing them. The reciprocity could be manipulated by compelling the son to be good and 
obedient, and at the same time giving almost a free hand to the father. The son was to follow the 
words of his father in filial obedience and love, no matter how wicked he was. 


4.5 RELATIONSHIPS IN CONFUCIANISM 


Confucianism has a distinct and unique way of assigning importance to relationships. The 
hierarchy of status assigned to individuals, and the reciprocal obligations and benefits attached to 
them, by all means envision a just society and rightful living. The relationships as proposed in 
Confucianism have far reaching influences on ethical and social living. As the rituals and rites 
are mostly societal in nature, the hierarchy of relationships comes into focus too. Thus religious 
practices and the rightful living of the society remain inseparable, the affinity one has to others 
cannot be assigned to the social life alone. There is the government, when the prince is prince, 
and the minister is minister, when the father is father, and the son is son. (Analects XII, 11) 


e Ruler to Subject 

e Father to Son 

e Husband to Wife 

e Elder Brother to Younger Brother 
e Friend to Friend 


The same individual stands in several of these relationships simultaneously, discharging duties in 
different aspects of life. As reverence is expected of the juniors in the hierarchy towards the 
seniors, in its differing meanings the same nature of benevolence and concern was a right of the 
juniors in all walks of life. This sense of mutuality is well prevalent and works as a binding force 


of relationships in many of the societies in the East Asian countries to this day. Specific duties 
were prescribed to each of the group, befitting their social standing and relation to others. The 
importance given to the social harmony of the people is what is to be seen in the relationships. 
The same filial love that binds a father and son duo is expected of the king and the subject. The 
beauty of life in its most sublimity becomes visible here. Even the law has to take its course 
depending on the position of the offender to the defendant. It is important here for us to note that 
this setup did not end with the stories of the living but extended up to the world of the dead, 
wherein the living were expected to carry out their filial duties toward their ancestors. This led to 
the veneration of the dead, which forms the most important part of the life of these people and 
the foundation of their religious practices. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: Use the space given for your answers 


1. Give a brief account of history of Confucianism. 


4.6 SHINTOISM: AN INTRODUCTION 


People in every culture have a way of living and a set of concepts about nature and life. The 
religious practices and beliefs of these people are to a great extent influenced and affected by this 
view about life. The outlook towards the world and dealings with nature often turn out to be 
religious principles and rituals attired in the mysterious beauties of religion. When religion is a 
transformation from or the modification of a particular way of life of the people, it will 
encompass their entire life. More than the mysterious and transcendental concepts, religious life 
then becomes grounded in the reality and closer to nature and other beings out there. Shintoism 
is such a religion of the people of Japan. It is a way of life rather than a set of religious concepts 
or dogmas. 


4.7 ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF SHINTOISM 


Shinto or Kaminomichi, or the way of the Kami or the gods, is the religion of the Japanese 
people, which they have been practising since time immemorial. Unlike the other major religions 
of the world, Shintoism did not have a founder, it did not develop any theological text or ethical 
codes. The systematic formulation of Shintoism as a religion can be traced to the sixth century 
CE when the local practices and beliefs were threatened by the invading foreign religions like 
Confucianism and Buddhism. The people led a normal life unconcerned with the speculative and 
complex ideas of a systematic religious life until then, their life was their religion. Being the 
original way of life of the people of Japan, Shintoism fused both the material and spiritual 
aspects of their life. 


In no way, did the primitive non-sophistry and minimalism in Shintoism nor the excessiveness of 
ideological and systematic complexities of the invading religions drain the original nature or the 
import of this tradition. The internal transformation that Shintoism took upon itself as a task to 
be fulfilled on the face of danger being imposed by the superiority of the external religions and 
the systematization of external religious icons, have stood the test of time through the danger of 
being consumed in the other religions. After the sixth century, though Shintoism got itself attired 
in the garments of a proper religion in the strictest sense with small and large temples and other 
prescribed rituals and ceremonies supervised by a designated priestly class, the basic naivety and 
the primitive uniqueness did not get considerably diluted. The Japanese being a comparatively 
more conservative society, preserving its music and art forms in the chest of its culture did well 
assist them in the preserving of the original beauty of their religion and spiritual beliefs and 
values. We should also take into account that the religion of these people was intermingled with 
their life and its daily practicability. 


4.8 MYTHOLOGY AND BELIEFS 


Much of the mythology that had heralded the arrival of a new religion of Shintoism, the stories 
of the origins of the world and gods, can be traced from two great works from the eighth century: 
the Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters) and the Nihon shoki (Chronicles of Japan). It describes 
how Izanagi and his mate Izanami, the divine couple, created the islands of Japan followed by 
the creation of the myriad of gods and goddesses. Amaterasu, the sun goddess, is the chief 
among them and it is the descendants of the sun goddess that rule the earth to this day. 


The Japanese world view was not particularly anthropocentric as it included the active 
interaction and sustenance of nature as a whole. It was characterized by the common perception 
of the spiritual forces animating and pervading the entire universe, both plants and animals. 
Having been blessed with marvelous landscapes, natural resources, a fertile ocean, and mild 
weather, the ancient Japanese rarely felt the need to imagine a happier world awaiting them to 
satiate all that they longed for and was not given in this world, as it happens with the other 
religions or ideologies. The emphasis on this-worldliness is one of the themes running through 
these narratives. The other worlds, like the High Plain of Heaven and the Dark Land which is an 
unclean land of the dead, get mentioned distinctly as a proof of their speculative nature of 
thinking taking them above the clutches of this world. 


Another important theme spanning across the mythology is the close association between the 
gods, the nature they created, and the human beings. The sense of harmony ruling the cosmos 
and the intimate relation of the human, divine, and natural elements is very clear. Human nature 
is considered to be basically good, against which no war was to be fought. The origin of evil is 
thought to stem from the individual's contact with external forces or agents that pollute our pure 
nature and cause us to act in ways disruptive of the primordial harmony. Unlike in some of other 
religions, the clash between the creator and the created does not exist in the Shinto mythologies. 
It may be due to them not requiring an explanation as to their perilous state of affairs in life, 
which was the very reason in the other religions, for people to search for an explanation of the 
suffering and an end to the same, bringing them unending happiness. We should consider that the 
better living conditions and happy life in a way saved the Japanese from speculating the possible 
nature of a happier eternal life and how to torment their already terrifying life more, in a visible 
attempt at attaining the lost paradise or as a way of hiding the pains of this life with a hope of a 
life eternal wherein the beauties and joys that were missing in this world was aplenty. 


4.9 THEOLOGY AND WORSHIP 


Shinto theology has its base in the belief in an Absolute Universal Self, corresponding in concept 
to the hiranyagarbha or the sutratman of Hinduism. Through the mysterious creating and 
harmonizing power (musubi) of kami, the visible world (ken kai) and the invisible world (yu kai) 
come into existence: Principle of Creation, Completion and the Controlling Bond between the 
spiritual and the material, the invisible and the visible, the real and the ideal. These attributes are 
to be understood only in the functional module, as the supreme self remains untouched by these 
contradictory attributes, strikingly similar to the attributeless Absolute (the nirguna Brahman). 
As kami transcends the cognitive faculty, the believers do experience kami through faith. 


The celebration and enrichment of life being the ultimate aim of this tradition, Shintoism had an 
attraction towards the brighter aspects of life, the sun goddess being the main protagonist of 
divinity. At the same time, it is not that the people were unaware of the dark forces in nature and 
in man, and did not give due consideration to the other side of life. The Shinto deities are 
addressed as kami. Though it is translated into god or gods, it lacks the prime flavor of a god 
concept as in the western religions, transcendence and omnipotence not being the quintessential 
of being considered God. A kami could, in the most naturalistic terms, do anything that was 
superior to human reach and control, inspiring awe and fear, the spirits of the ocean, forest, or 
the animals were worthy of the name. 


The kami could be localized as well, in the sense that it could be the guardian kami of particular 
locales and clans. They also considered exceptional human beings as kami, including Japan's 
long line of emperors, the descendants of the sun goddess. At the utmost abstract levels, the kami 
get denoted by the abstract, creative forces of nature. The concept of evil spirits is much milder 
as none of them were beyond the touch of reform. Though a kami may seek attention through 
cruel and unacceptable behavior, finally they end up being sustainers and protectors. Like in any 
other naturalistic religion, the worship in Shintoism is carried out as a thanksgiving event for the 
blessings received in the recent past and petitioning for future favors. These events are usually 
related to the agrarian setup, the festivities falling in place related to spring planting, or the fall 
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harvest. The larger communal celebrations occur at fixed times of the year or in remembrance of 
the particular happenings in the history of a shrine, the festivities continuing for days together. 
The festivals could also be lighter and celebrated at individual capacities of the people, 
conducted at their homes as a private affair. Irrespective of the nature of the celebration, three 
things most importantly mark Shinto festivals: the act of purification, offerings made to the kami, 
and the presentation of petitions. The act of purification is made complete with the use of water 
and offerings made mainly in terms of money. Future favours are sought for the continued 
wellbeing of the people and nature. The Shinto shrines where the worship is performed, other 
than at homes, is noted for the serenity and beauty of the place, the shrines being the abode of the 
kami rather than shelters for the worshippers, justifying the beauty and the glamour of these 
shrines. The torii represent the gateway of a Shinto shrine, which is often used to symbolize a 
shrine, or Shinto itself. 


4.10 RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


Shintoism transmits its teachings and practices through festivities and rituals rather than 
systematic studies or sermons. The physical features of the shrine are used in the continued 
safeguarding and transmission of the characteristic attitudes and values of these people. Most 
prominent among these are a sense of gratitude and respect for life, a deep appreciation of the 
beauty and power of nature, a love of purity and (by extension) cleanliness, and a preference for 
the simple and unadorned in the area of aesthetics. Also, as this religion lacks the complex nature 
of other religions like scriptures, dogmas, and creeds, the place worship is given in the religion is 
very important. 


The ceremonies are intended at exploring the Kami for the benevolent treatment and continued 
sustenance and protection. The traditional worship consists of purification, offering, and prayers. 
A typical Shinto family may have two family altars: one, Shinto, for their tutelary Kami and the 
goddess Amaterasu Omikami, the other for the family ancestors, more in the Buddhist tradition. 
But more emphasis is given for all the practices to be held in the Shintoistic way, to keep up the 
purity of tradition and culture. The shrines are visited at the convenience of the people, though 
the concept of a daily visit to the shrine to pay homage is not alien to them. The celebrations are 
conducted on various occasions of importance. 


The entry into the temple is preceded by the symbolic ablution at the entrance of the shrine, by 
the washing of the hands and the rinsing of the mouth. The visitor then may make an offering at 
the oratory and pray on his/her own, or ask the priest to make a special prayer for him/her. The 
initiation (as a new adherent) of a newborn baby to the tutelary Kami takes place 30 to 100 days 
after birth. The children (boys at the age of five and girls at the age of three and seven) come to 
the shrine to offer their prayers of gratitude for protecting them through their turbulent childhood 
and to ask for continued protection in the days to come. The Japanese have their wedding style in 
the traditional Shinto way and pronounce their wedding vows to the Kami. Due to Shinto 
concern for ritual purity, funerals are not so common and are usually conducted in the Buddhist 
style. 
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There are other Shinto ceremonies as well, related to the different happenings in the daily lives 
of its people. They include the ceremony of purification of the building site or new building 
before moving in, the purifying ceremony for the machinery of new establishments, or a 
launching ceremony of a new ship. Thus, the Shinto religion covers all aspects of a man's life 
with all its complex happenings, but at the same time not making it more complex with religious 
rituals and dogmas. Being a beautiful way of living, with love for nature and its blessings, 
respect for the basic good nature of man, and respect and reverence for the society, Shintoism 
remains a religion propagating the goodness of man and nature to be emulated at a time of 
tyrannizing religious impositions and blinding dogmas, and the corrupt and superfluous religious 
practices. 


4.11 LET US SUM UP 


Confucianism sometimes viewed as a philosophy, sometimes as a religion, is perhaps best 
understood as an all-encompassing humanism that neither denies nor slights Heaven. 
Confucianism as followed by the people of China deeply influenced the spiritual and political 
life of the people of this nation. Confucius, though considered the founder of Confucianism, 
cannot be one in the same sense of what Buddha is to Buddhism. Confucius was someone who 
tried breathing fresh vitality into a system already existing, by rationalizing the practices and 
analyzing the meaning, and in the process making it more systematic and rational. He had 
profound love for the tradition and considered himself a master who was supposed to take the 
lead in preserving the culture and advancing it. Confucianism is a way of life encompassing all 
of human life rather than limiting itself to the religious values and practices. The socio-politico 
aspects of one's life was taken into good account along with giving due importance to the rituals 
and religious traditions. The making of a true human being becomes the ultimate aim of 
codifying all these traditional values and customs for the people to leam and follow. 
Confucianism in this sense can be considered a great moral motivator in the formation of rightful 
living and a just society. The values with their deontological outlook have to offer what 
humanity is in need of - a true sense of religious life enshrined in the attires of spiritual and 
moral values. 


Shintoism is an indefinable, universal way that is all-pervading. The way of the kami or 
kaminomichi or Shinto is the name of the religion formed out of the life of the Japanese people 
from the great past. This was codified into a religious format at the face of the threats posed by 
the invading religions, with an intention of organizing their codes and places of worship. Shinto, 
by implying the spontaneous following of the way of kami or god, differs from other religions as 
it is but a way of living and has still come to this day without much damage to its uniqueness and 
naivety. Understanding the religion of Shintoism, though it is not an ‘ism’, will grant one a 
clearer understanding of the Japanese culture and the nation. Shintoism is devoid of the complex 
philosophical debates over grand dogmas and the imposing nature of the rituals. Shinto is a 
natural and real spiritual force which pervades the life of the Japanese, a religion of the heart. 


4.12 KEY WORDS 


Zhong : Loyalty 
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Shu : Empathy 
musubi : the mysterious creating and harmonizing power of kami 
ken kai : the visible world 


yu kai : the invisible world 
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